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Art. I.—1. The Homilies appointed to be read in Churches ; to 
which are added, the Articles of Religion, Constitutions, and 
Canons Ecclesiastical. Printed for the London Prayer Book 
and Homily Society. 1833. 

2. Popery as opposed to Knowledge, the Morals, the Wealth, 
and the Liberty of Mankind—‘‘ A prodigious structure of 
imposture and wickedness.” London, 1838. 

T is a remarkable feature in the character of the Estab- 


‘lished Church, that, though, from her origin, supported 
by all the power of the State, possessed of immense wealth, 


and all the “yy of “the Ascendancy,” she has ever 


been compelled, in her contests with Catholicism, to resort 
to weapons of offence, for the employment of which it would 
be difficult to find a sanction in any code of morality re- 
cognized among Christians. ‘The weapons, of which we are 
now disposed to complain, are misrepresentation and calumny. 
She has ever found it easier to prepossess her followers with 
the belief that “ Popery” was a farrago of absurdities, than 
to state its real tenets, and refute them—to frighten them 
into a horror of that faith by the awful disclosures that it 
was damnable, blasphemous, superstitious, and idolatrous, 
and the source of everything odious in religion, morality, 
and politics, than to be at the trouble of telling precisely what 
it was that rendered it liable to this general condemnation. 
We cannot but regret, for the sake of our common Christianity, 
that her ministers have ever pursued this discreditable system. 
Whether it proceeded originally from the lack of charity, or of 
knowledge, it would be now difficult to determine. Certainly, 
men who were not overburdened with theology, would find it 
amore acceptable task to abuse than to confute their adver- 
saries, as the weak in argument are ever the most furious in 
loose rhetorical invective; and they who rely on rhetoric, 
VOL. VIII1.—NO. XV. B 
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must occasionally draw on their fancy and invention. Is it 
from a feeling of this nature that the members of the establish- 
ment have ever pursued that system of misrepresenting and 
vilifying Popery, instead of fairly stating her doctrines, and 
refuting them? Are they in dread to look Truth boldly in the 
face? We feel convinced that it is a consciousness of their 
own inability to rebut the tenets of Catholicism by argument, 
that causes them so generally to employ their oratory in 
depicting it in odious colours—in propagating every calumny 
against it, and especially in disseminating that spirit of hosti- 
lity—nay, hate—to everything “ Popish,” which characterizes 
“ the true Protestants” of both kingdoms. If it be that con- 
geries of abominations, which they represent it, why not ana- 
tomize and expose them, and not lay themselves open to the 
charge of falsifying and inventing? _If truth would suit them, 
why resort to falsehood ? 

t would appear that in the prosecution of the warfare against 
Catholicism, the followers of the Established Church have 
acted on her principles without exercising their “ private judg- 
ment” to discover any better code of morality. With them 
Popery has never ceased to be the object of every odious and 
icetiog imputation. History has been falsified, justice 
tainted, and perjury openly rewarded, for the promotion of this 
*€ pious” and laudable object. The entire of the seventeenth 
century was one continued series of plots, perjuries, and im- 
postures, to destroy the character of the Catholic body, and 
thereon to found pretexts for their persecution. Not content 
with imputing to the principles of Catholicism the crimes of 
every professing Catholic, the advocates of the Church suborned 
witnesses to accuse Papists of atrocities they never contem- 
plated, while judges were corrupted and juries packed, to 
secure their conviction, that they might point these crimes out 
as the necessary emanations of “ Popery.” Of this system of 
defamation we havea very “ godly” example even in the Book 
of Common Prayer, in which, for the intended crimes of a few 
men, maddened by persecution, the Established Church did 
not scruple to denounce the whole Catholic world as “ workers 
of iniquity, whose religion is rebellion, whose faith is faction, 
and whose practice is murthering of souls and bodies.”* This 
example has been followed with extraordinary success, the 
principal source of which has been the utter indifference to 





* This was the original form of the thanksgiving. For altering it to its pre- 
sent mild form, Laud was accused by the managers of the Commons.—Vide “‘ State 
Trials,” iv. Coll. 506." 
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truth exhibited by the majority of these “pious” maligners. 
Victory over the Scarlet Lady being the object, they appear 
to think, that, in such a contest, any means are allowable for 
the attainment of success: and, on such principles, ‘the flat, 
dull falsehood serves for policy.” 

Of the charges usually advanced against Catholicis:n, the 
one which we now propose to consider is that which connects 
‘* Popery and arbitrary power” in the minds of all who hear 
the thanksgiving of the 5th of November for the Revolution 
of 1688, ‘There is scarcely one of them which exhibits, in 
truer colours, the real character of the Established Church, 
and proves how indifferent even she is to truth or consistency, 
provided she can calumniate Popery to advantage. From 
the very dawn of the Reformation, “ Arbitrary Power,” undet 
the more ——— and evangelical title of Right Divine 
and Non-resistance, had been the idol of her aspirations, and 
had been made even an article of faith, without believing in 
which no one could presume to be a member of her fold, or 
reasonably hope for salvation. No other tenet had been more 
sedulously, more continuously inculcated. By this she secured 
the favour of the monarchs, to whom she was willing to assign 
a participation in the Divine Omnipotence. Up to the Revo- 
lution * Protestantism and Arbitrary Power” had been, in her 
estimation, the acmé of felicity and godliness. Up to that 
epoch she had been continually reviling Popery for her “ anti- 
monarchical, king-deposing and soul-destroying doctrines; 
simply because Catholics held that the monarch should be 
responsible for the exercise of his authority, and that by no 
law, human or “ divine,” was he entitled to “arbitrary power” 
over the lives, fortunes, or liberties of his subjects. For hold- 
ing these fundamental principles of the constitution, their “faith 
was faction, and their religion rebellion.” For these “ damn- 
able and anti-scriptural doctrines” they, and especially the 
Jesuits, were denounced as the enemies of the monarchy; nay, 
of every species of government. Nothing less than general 
and perpetual confusion could be the object of persons holding 
such detestable principles.* Every commotion, every disorder 
in the state was attributed to them. They were the original 
wna of the Puritans, the Independents, “the Great 

ebellion,” and even the solemn league and covenant for “ the 





* Watson, in his Quodlibets, says it was the design of the Jesuits to bring all 
Christendom into confusion, by teaching “common soldiers to examine their 
kings what titles they hold by.” 


B2 
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extirpation of Popery,”* &c. &c. This system of calumny she 
continued, until James, encouraged by her principles of divine 
right and uon-resistance, attempted to employ the “ arbi- 
trary power,” of which she had been so zealous an advocate, 
for purposes of which the active majority of the nation dis- 
approved. ‘The Revolution was at length effected, on “the 
damnable and anti-scriptural” Popish principles, and in direct 
contradiction to her doctrines, the votes of her bishops, and 
the preaching of her clergy. When, however, a public thanks- 
giving for the altered state of the nation was to be prepared, 
the Convention pursued the old system of all ‘ pious Protes- 
tants;” and as * Popery and Republicanism” had been the 
ery, while “ arbitrary power” was in fashion, Popery was now 
necessarily to be associated with the doctrine most obnoxious 
under the new dispensation. ‘The Church, as a dutiful child of 
the State, obeyed the injunction, adopted “ a new song,” and 
has ever since been in the habit of annually thanking the Lord 
for her own deliverance, and that of the nation, “from Popish 
tyranny and arbitrary power ;” by implication confessing, at 
the same time, the error of her former ways, by praying “ that 
we may not grow secure and careless in our obedience, by 
presuming upon thy great and undeserved goodness.” From 
that period “ 7 and Arbitrary Power’’ has been, of 
course, the watchword of that politic establishment, which, see- 
ing the current of popular feeling to run against the revival 
of even ‘ Protestantism and arbitrary power,” has been most 
anxious to impress the nation with the belief that Catholicism 
naturally tends to destroy the civil liberties of mankind. No 
article of heavenward faith has been more earnestly, more 
zealously, more pertinaciously inculcated than that “ Popery 
and arbitrary power” were inseparable —as inseparable as 
cause and effect. This has been so long taught, without con- 
tradiction, that we fear the majority of Protestants, in both 
kingdoms, now regard it as a religio-political axiom. Until 
within the last few years Catholicism was such an object of 
general persecution, that few were found to defend her, so that 
every <pouter and scribbler was at liberty to disseminate any 
calumny without fear of exposure or contradiction. Hence this 
imputation had such a possession of the public mind a few years 
back, that one of the pretences for depriving Catholics of their 





* When Nalson and Carte introduce these charges into their histories, what 
would not “ pious Protestant’ pamphleteers have the impudence to impose on the 
credulity of their readers ? 
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civil rights was that they were unfitted by their creed for 
freedom. 

To this subject we would not now draw attention, if the 
cant of “ Popery and arbitrary power” had not been lately 
revived by all the organs—scriptural and oratorical—of the 
Establishment, as one of the “ zmgenious devices” for checking 
“‘ the progress of Popery;” but we feel compelled, in self- 
defence, to give some reply to the imputation. The chief ground 
on which this predisposition of Popery in favour of despotism, is 
usually supposed to be founded, is a gratuitous assumption that 
Catholicism depends principally for its stability on retaining 
its followers within the trammels of spiritual thraldom. But 
Catholicism has no greater tendency to produce or maintain a 
thraldom of any kind than any other form of Christian wor- 
ship. It assuredly makes greater endeavours to induce men 
to observe the duties of morality and religion, than would be 
consistent with the first, abstract, and essential principles of 
Protestantism. But we are not to conclude, that, because 
men are observant of those duties, they must be slaves in their 
political relations. If we look through the history of the 
world, we find that those who have been the most able and 
sincere advocates of freedom, and who have conferred the 
greatest benefits on mankind in general, or their own country- 
men in particular, were men who simply and faithfully dis- 
charged all the duties of social and domestic life, without 
making any extravagant pretences to supereminent piety, or 
exhibiting their “ freedom” by a contempt for morality and 
religion. If men could not be religiously moral and politically 
free, civil freedom would be inconsistent with the respect due 
to the Deity—a proposition too atrocious to require refutation. 

But Protestantism, by professing to proclaim the right of 
private judgment, has, in appearance, a tendency to allow men 
a greater degree of spiritual liberty than the Church of Rome. 
This is in appearance only. The principles of the latter are 
plain, clear, and undelusive, and in reality much more liberal 
than those of any or all the sects which have sprung from the 
Reformation. She certainly attempts not to enlist on her 
behalf the pride, presumption, and ignorance of mankind, by 
pretending to tell every unlettered boor and half-read witling, 
that he is as capable of judging rightly in matters of religion, 
as the entire body of Christians of the past and present 
generations. * 





* Here Protestantism in the abstract has the advantage over her; but no one 
Protestant sect is entitled to this advantage, as no Protestant sect admits the 
right of private judgment. 
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This doctrine of the right of private judgment is the ab- 
stract principle from which the various forms of Protestantism 
have sprung. It is the Ens Protestantismi, in the language 
of the schoolmen. But it must be plain that this principle ex- 
tends only to bringing different sects into existence ; and that, 
as soon as they are in being, and have established articles of 
faith, and a mode of worship, it can no longer be allowed by 
them. It would be obviously inconsistent, that a Church which 
had adopted certain articles of faith, as embodying all that was 
essential to salvation, should teach every one that he was at 
liberty to form another set for his private convenience. If 
belief in those be essential to salvation, it is not right to tell 
him that he may dissent from them without danger to his 
eternal interests. And if it be not essential, what is the use of 
them? By teaching this doctrine every sect would be admit- 
ting that itself was in error, and inculcating the principles of 
its own dissolution, since the moment any one ceased to believe 
its articles, he would cease to belong to it. It will be found, 
on examination, that not a single sect commits this inconsis- 
tency; nay, that each one of the various modifications of 
Protestantism condemns every other with a virulence which 
proves that they differ from the apostle, and look upon “ faith” 
as superior to “ charity.” 

The advocates of the Church of England claim for it espe- 
cially the merit of liberality and toleration, on the pretence of 
its teaching this right of private judgment. But it has never 
admitted any such doctrine. It merely allows a man the use 
of his natural faculties to study the Thirty-nine Articles, and to 
believe them and no other. That this is the utmost extent to 
which it allows this “right of private judgment,” we will put 
beyond controversy. 

In the declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, these 
are ratified by the head of the Church “requiring all our 
loving subjects to continue in the uniform suullapten thereof, 
and prohibiting the least difference from the said Articles ;” 
and ordering “that no man hereafter shall either print or 
preach or draw the article aside in any way, but shall submit 
to it in the plain and full meaning thereof, and shall not put 
his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the article, 
but shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” 

Of the Canons of 1603, the first relates to the supremacy : 
by the second, the impugners of this supremacy ; by the third, 
the impugners of the “true and apostolical” character of the 
Church ; by the fourth, the impugners of its worship ; by the 
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fifth, the impugners of its thirty-nine articles, are all excom- 
municated ipso facto, to be restored by the archbishop only on 
revocation of their errors ; by the sixth, the impugners of the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church; by the seventh, the im- 
pugners of its government by archbishops and bishops, &c. ; 
by the eighth, the, impugners of the mode of consecrating and 
ordering archbishops and bishops, &c.: by the ninth, those 
separating from her communion, and “ forming themselves 
together in a new brotherhood,” are all excommunicated ipso 
Sacto, not to be restored till they repent and revoke, &c. &c. ; 
by the tenth, those affirming that ministers refusing to sub- 
scribe to the form of worship in the Communion Book, and 
their adherents, might “truly take unto them the names of 
another Church, not established by law,” &c. &c.; and by the 
eleventh, the maintainers of conventicles are to be excommuni- 
cated ; by the twelfth, the maintainers of the rules, orders, or 
constitutions made in conventicles are ipso fucto excommuni- 
cated; by the 139th, those denying the synod to be “the true 
Church of England by representation ;” by the 140th, those 
asserting that the synod did not include the absent as well as 
the present; by the 141st the depravers of synods ;—are all to 
be excommunicated.* 

If, after this wholesale system of ipso facto excommunica- 
tion, the act of uniformity, the unrelenting and unceasing per- 
secutions of that Church against all dissenters from itsdoctrines, 
and its innumerable decrees of damnation against Popery and 
Papists, its advocates will still pretend that it allows this right 
of private judgment, they are welcome to say anything. ‘No 
man, as a member of that Church, has any right to dissent from 
any of the articles, “but shall submit to it in the full and plain 
meaning thereof,” or from any of the rites or ceremonies under 
pain of excommunication. It is only when he renounces her 
authority, and assumes the abstract character of a Prores- 
TANT, that he has any right to think for himself. The reli- 
gious freedom at present enjoyed in this country, has been 
wrested from the State in spite of the Church of England: 
and if different Protestant sects are in existence in this com- 
munity, it is because that Church has been unable to destroy 





* The spiritual effects of excommunication might not be regarded by those 
dissenting from the Church on principle, exeept for the civil consequences annexed 
to them. A person excommnnicated could not do any act required to be done by 
a probus et legalis homo. He could not be a juror, or a witness, or bring an 
action, real or personal, &e. &c. and was liable to the persecution of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts till he was restored. It was only by the stat. 58 Geo. III. ¢. 127, 
s, 2 and 3, that these civil consequences were abolished. 
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the first principle of Protestantism, and men have preferred 
enduring her persecutions to subscribing to her errors. 

As the Church of England has been adopted by this king- 
dom, as the best of all the systems which have originated from 
the Reformation, and as it arrogates to itself the guardianship 
of “ our glorious constitution,” we shall compare its doctrines 
and practices with those of the Church of Rome, as to their 
relative tendency to extend or limit the civil rights of man- 
kind. Both systems we shall regard only in their political 
relations to the constitution of these kingdoms. We must 
of necessity confine our illustrations to the only countries, to 
the institutions of which the Church of England has been 
enabled to extend its influence. English Protestants usually 
illustrate the arbitrary tendencies of Catholicism by some loose 
references to the histories of foreign nations. But they should 
recollect that they usually derive their knowledge of the affairs 
of Catholic countries from sources which are ever certain to give 
them an anti-Catholic colouring. ‘They should suspend their 
judgment, as to the political tendencies of Catholicism in those 
countries, till they had thoroughly understood their history, and 
had well considered what connexion Catholicism really has 
with every act of a Catholic government. They know not 
what might have been the result, if Protestantism had been 
established in those countries. Let them learn what it has 
done at home in the cause of freedom ; and then consider what 
it might have done abroad. On a future occasion we may 
travel into the history of other nations,—of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Germany,—and see what these owe to Pro- 
testantism. But we will now confine ourselves tohome. We 
will compare Popish England with Protestant England; and 
her Popish kings, priests, and parliaments, with her Protes- 
tant kings, parsons, and parliaments. We will prove, by a 
plain detail of facts, that it is since the Reformation every 
tyrannic doctrine of arbitrary power has been introduced 
into the constitution and practice of this country; and that 
every resistance to it has been founded on the precedents, the 
laws, and the principles which had been established by the 
*‘ besotted Papists.” We will show that Catholicism has ever 
exercised its power in behalf of the rights of the people; and 
that “ the Church, by law established,” has made slavery an 
article of faith, and ever employed her authority for the de- 
struction of the civil liberties of England. 

As the entire system of government must depend on the 
doctrine entertained as to the responsibility of the supreme 
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magistrate for the use of the authority with which he is in- 
vested, we shall commence by comparing the views of the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England on this funda- 
mental principle of civil polity. The Established Church 
regards kings as the absolute and irresistible delegates of God; 
the writers of the Church of Rome regard them merely as the 
officers of the people. But though this opinion has been 
maintained, the Church has not pronounced any judgment 
on the doctrine; for, regarding the salvation of man under 
every form of government—in all times and places—as the 
only legitimate object of its mission, it has not presumed to 
alloy the purely spiritual truths of Christianity by com- 
mingling with them any dogmas as to the civil government 
of states and empires. Founded by the Saviour for the 
propagation of his faith, and owing all its authority under 
Him to the respect and reason of universal man, it has 
had no occasion to seek support from monarchs, by making 
that faith subservient to the objects of their rapacity and am- 
bition. Not limited to any one country, and owing its 
origin and stability to no human authority, it suited not its 
doctrines to the ends of faction in any state, or to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of any age or any nation ;—but taught 
Truth as it was equally applicable to all—universal, immut- 
able, and eternal. Regarding all men, whether princes or 
peasants, as equal in the eyes of its Founder, it taught not the 
monarch the “ Reformed” and courtly doctrine that he was 
free from all laws of human institution, and accountable only 
in another world for his violation of those bearing the sanction 
of Heaven; but it taught him that he was as amenable to justice 
as the humblest of his subjects, and that though he might be 
certain of being punished in the next world, he was not to be 
allowed to run riot through the present. Thus it taught 
princes to be just, and subjects to be obedient; and, though it 
did not make politics an article of faith, it favoured those 
views of government, which tended to secure the happiness of 
the people. Everything connected with it served to cherish 
a love of liberty in the body of its clergy—itself the pattern of 
a perfect republic, with an elective and responsible head— 
the principles of election and representation continually carried 
into practice in the provincial and general councils—the per- 
petual study by the clergy of the stores of classical literature, 
and particularly of the language of the Catos, the Bruti, and 
the l‘abii,—their connexion with that city, which could never 
be forgotten, for the lessons it had given mankind in freedom 
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and civilization,—their not being called into office by the 
breath of monarchs, but chosen for their merits by persons 
independent of princely authority,—united by the principles of 
their faith with their fellow-men in every region of the globe, 
and exalted with the feeling that they were propagating the 
doctrines of a Church not limited in space or duration,—all 
necessarily tended to lift them above the littleness of pandering 
to the humours of the tyrants of any country, whether they 
appeared in the form of mobs, oligarchs, or monarchs. They 
treated all alike with the same strict regard to justice ; and in 
the views of civil government which they have bequeathed to 
us, we find the rights of mankind asserted with a simplicity, 
dignity, and truth, which strangely contrast with the doctrines 
of those, who, in the exuberance of “ Reformed” devotion and 
loyalty, condemned them as heterodox in faith and in politics. 
We cannot, however, blame the Established Church for the 
doctrines which it has adopted on this subject; being made by 
kings for kingly purposes, it could not refuse to perform the 
ends of its institution. But we cannot see any excuse for its 
wilfully misrepresenting ‘‘ Popery” as the hand-maiden of 
“arbitrary power,” merely because it thought its followers too 


ignorant or too prudent to expose the imposture. 

It had been from the earliest period the doctrine of Catholic 
writers, that the people were the only legitimate source of all 
civil authority. As this doctrine is directly contradictory to 
the tenets of the Established Church, we shall cite a few 
passages,—not to prove that this is the doctrine of Catholicism, 
for no one disputes it,—but to contrast the = manly, and 

r 


rational views of ‘‘ schoolmen, monks, and friars,” with those 
of the enlightened teachers of the Reformed Faith of England. 
It would rather puzzle an antiquarian to discover how the 
former could have conceived that any family had an indefeasi- 
ble right to govern, with absolute and irresistible authority, 
any particular nation, or, in the words of the Canons of the 
Established Church, that “ Monarchy is of Divine Right” in 
any particular family. Such a phantasy had never been known 
in any of the civilized kingdoms of the world, prior to the 
Reformation. ‘The doctrines of ancient Greece and Rome, 
that in free states the magistrate was invested with authority 
by the people for their common benefit, was adopted by 
Catholic writers, as the only rational principle of civil govern- 
ment. In the eighth century we find Pope Zachary writing 
thus to the French: ‘ The prince is responsible to the people, 
whose favours he enjoys. Whatever he has,—power, honour, 
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riches, glory, dignity,—he has received from the people, and he 
ought to restore to the people what he has so received from 
them. The people make the king, they can also unmake him.””* 
St. Thomas Aquinas says, that civil governments are not 
“ jure divino,” but “ jure humano,’+ aud that ‘* ordinare ali- 
quid in bonum commune est vel totins multitudinis vel alicujus 
— vicem totius multitudinis.”{ Bellarmine says: “ It is 
alse that political princes have their power from God only: for 
they have it from God, only so far as he has planted a natural 
instinct in the minds of men that they should wish to be go- 
verned by some one. But whether men should be governed by 
kings, or by consuls: by one or by many: by a perpetual, or a 
temporary magistrate, depends on their own wishes: as also, it 
is not the special command of God, but the wish of men, which 
determines that this person should be king rather than that: 
wherefore, the same St. Thomas, in the cited passage, 2. 2. q. 
x. Art. 10, and q. xii. Art. 2, lays it down as a matter certain, 
and examined, that political governments and kingdoms are 
not founded on divine but human law; which no scholar con- 
tradicts, neither would Barclay,”§ &c. &c. This doctrine of 
the delegation of civil authority from the people, Suarez tells 


us, was the common opinion of his day ;|| and, that it was the 
common doctrine of almost all scholars up to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, is admitted by an authority to whom 
Protestants are disposed to listen with respect—the notorious 
Antonio De Dominis.4 





* “ Princeps populo, cujus beneficio possidet, obnoxius est.. Queecunque habet, 
potentiam, honorem, divitias, gloriam, dignitatem a populo accepit, et plebi ac- 
cepta referat necesse est. Regem plebs constituit, eundem et destituere potest.” 
Aventinus Annal. Boiorum, lib. iii, p. 222. “ Général, Consul, Empereur, je tiens 
tout du peuple.” 

+ 2. 2. Quest. 10. Art. 10. “‘ Considerandum est quod dominium vel przlatio in- 
troducta sunt ex jure humano; distinctio autem fidelium et infidelium est jure 
divino.”? 

t L. ii. Quest. 90, Art. 3. 

§ * Hoc, inquam, argumentum nullas vires habet: nam falsum est principes 
politicos a solo Deo potestatem habere: habent enim illam a Deo quatenus 
instinctum naturalem in animis homioum insevit, ut ab aliquo gubernari velint. 
Ut autem gubernentur homines a regibus vel a consulibus: ab uno vel a multis, 
a magistratu perpetuo, vel temporario, ab hominum voluntate dependet: queme 
admodum etiam quod iste sit Rex potius quam ille, non specialis Dei jussio sed ho- 
minum voluntas fecit: quare idem St. Thomas, loco citato, 2.2. quest. x. art, 10, et 
quest. xii. art. 2, tanquam rem certam et exploratam ponit dominia et principatus 
politicos non esse de jure divino sed de jure humano: cui nemo doctus contradicit, 
neque Barclaius contradiceret, si rationem, non passionem in consilium adhi- 
beret.” De Potest. Sum. Pontif. cap, 21, p. 203. 

|| De Legibus, lib. iii, ¢. 2. 

gq “ Opinionem jam factam communem nostrorum Scholasticorum et ferme 
aliorum theologorum.” Repub. Ecclesias. lib. vi. c. 2, xix. 
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From this doctrine of the delegation of authority from the 
people to the sovereign, naturally resulted the responsibility of 
the latter, and the right of the former to depose him, when 
he attempted to abuse the powers with which he had been en- 
trusted. These principles are mentioned by Catholic writers 
in the same manner as they mention any other principles, 
about which there neither was, nor could be, a controversy. 
In the Council of Basil, 1431, when the question was debated, 
whether a pope were above a general council, or vice versa, 
such council was resolved to be above him, for this reason 
among others :—‘ The pope is in the Church as a king in 
his kingdom; and for a king to be of more authority than his 
kingdom it were too absurd: ergo, neither ought the pope to 
be above the Church.” Thus argued the Bishop of Burgen, 
ambassador of Spain, the Abbot of Scotland, and Thomas De 
Corcellis, an eminent divine; and the Council voted with 
them.* Dominicus Soto,}+ and Peter De Ledesma,t Domini- 
can friars, and professors of divinity at Salamanca, the former 
also confessor to the King of Spain; Feuardentius, a friar and 
professor of divinity at Paris,§ all held this doctrine of the 
right of the community to depose the sovereign, if he ruled 
not to their advantage. Bellarmine assigns this reason, among 
many others, why a nation may depose a tyrannic sovereign, 
because, “ The people never so transfer their power to the 
sovereign, but that they retain it still in possession, so that in 
certain cases they can actually resume it.” || ‘Tanner, professor 
of divinity in the University of Ingoldstadt, says, that as the 
commonwealth gave the prince his power, it may take it away 
again, as it has the power of ez for itself a lawful 
head, and such he is not, who from a shepherd of the people 
degenerates intoa wolf. Estius, chancellor of the University 
of Douay, and chief professor of divinity there, assigns this as 
a reason,—because there resides in the nobility and people a 
public authority, by which they may vindicate themselves from 
tyranny, and choose a lawful prince, and also deprive him of 
dominion, if there be cause for it.** 





* Fox’s Acts and Mon. ed. 1684, vol. i. p. 762. 

+ De Justitia, lib. v. art. 3, f. 389, (printed 1556.) 

t Moral. Theolog. Tract. v. c.18, p. 511. He died in 1611. 

§ Comment. on the Book of Hester, p. 86-7, (printed at Cologne, 1595.) 

|| “Populum nunquam ita suam potestatem in regem transferre, quin illam sibi in 
habitu retineat ut in certis casibus etiam actu recipere possit.” Recogn. Lib. iii. 
De Laicis, quest. cap. 6. We use possession above in the legal acceptation, as 
distinguished from occupation or enjoyment. 

q 3 tom. Scholas. Theol. disput. iv. ques. 8. dub. 3. n. 32, 33, (printed 1627.) 

** Comment. de quat. Lib. Sentent, lib. ii. fol. 397, col. 2. (Printed at Paris, 
1662. Cum approbatione Doctorum ct privilegio Regis.) 
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It is unnecessary to cite more authorities, as no one accuses 
Catholics of having ever held any other doctrine.* Nay, as 
we have already observed, this very tenet was at one time the 
pretence for their persecution, till circumstances at length 
compelled the nation to revolt from the spurious standard of 
loyalty set up by the Established Church ; — to revert to the 
rational but “ damnable” principles and practices of their 
Popish forefathers; and to renounce the dogma that men were 
like animals, fere nature, the legitimate indefeasible property 
of the first fortunate ‘“* Hunter before the Lord,” who could 
catch and subdue them. 

As there is nothing connected with Catholicism, of which 
Protestants generally appear to have a greater horror than the 
supposed uncontrollable and irresistible power of the pontiff, 
we will endeavour to prove the groundlessness of these notions, 
which would be only ridiculous, did they not inflict the great- 
est injury on the Church of Christ. They conceive that every 
order of his must be obeyed, whether just or unjust; that it 
even sanctions crime, and makes vice and fraud become virtue 
and honour in the eyes of his “ deluded followers.” But, on 
examination, they will find these notions to be the mere frame- 
work of fancy. ‘To the pontiff, as supreme head of the Church, 
Catholics pay the respect due to him in that sacred character : 
but they still regard him as a man, liable to error, and are at 
liberty to canvass the propriety of his orders, and not to obey 
them, if they be unjust, or likely to be productive of evil, or 
to bring scandal or confusion on the Church.+ With this prin- 
ciple in view, we can understand the reason why the temporal 
power and pretensions of the pontiffs have been, at all times, 
so vigorously opposed by their spiritual subjects whenever those 
pretensions were inconsistent with their interests. The English 
people seem to have always clearly distinguished between the 
spiritual and temporal authority of the pontiffs, and have resisted 
om whenever, under the semblance of exercising the former, 
they invaded the lands, the goods, the rights, or liberties of 
the Church or the nation. The dignitaries of the Church also 
participated in the same spirit. In illustration, we may notics 
a few events in the history of our sister isle. 





* “Et quoniam hee communis sententia est non curavimus ullis argumentis 
eam communire.”? Bellarm. Recog. Lib. iii. De Laicis, ques. cap. 6. 

+ “Nos igitur communem canonistarum doctrinam in hac parte sequemur, qui 
tradunt mandato pape non esse parendum, si vel injustum sit, vel ex eo multa 
mala seu scandalum verisimiliter futurum, vel turbatio status ecclesia ct 
reipublice Christi oritura.”—Bell. De Potest. Sum. Pont. ¢. xxxi. p. 254. 
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When in the contest between John and his barons, the pope, 
in consequence of the false representations from John of the 
circumstances under which he had been compelled to sign the 
great charter, excommunicated the barons,* the archbishops 
or bishops would not publish the sentence ; the barons did not 
submit to it,} and the citizens of London treated it in almost 
the same manner in which those of the present day would treat 
a similar document. The language which they used, with 
regard to the temporal pretensions of the pontiff, exhibits the 
freedom of opinion then prevailing in the discussion of such 
subjects, and the correctness of judgment with which they dis- 
tinguished between the spiritual and temporal authority of the 
Church and its ministers.{ The archbishop being content to 
endure suspension, rather than publish the excommunication, 
the pontiff confirmed the suspension, which had been imposed 
by the legate. John being anxious to have this announced 
through the country, was obliged to take a body of troops to 
the convent of St. Albans, to compel the chapter to notify it 
to the churches of the kingdom.§ When the pope ordered 
Philip not to allow Louis to invade England, as it belonged 
to the Roman see, he answered that it neither had been, was, 
nor would be, the patrimony of Peter; and for this reason, 
among others, that no king could give away his kingdom 
without the assent of his barons, who are bound to defend it. || 
When the pontiff excommunicated Louis and his abettors, and 
commanded the archbishop of Sens to fulminate a similar 
sentence against Philip, the French bishops, in a synod at 
Melun, resolved to disregard the mandate, on the ground that 
the pope had not been truly informed.{ In 1223, when the 
pope, declaring Henry III to be of full age, ordered the barons 





* The pontiff proceeded to this measure principally because he had been in- 
formed by John that they had refused all peaceable determinations of their de- 
mands, and had exacted by force what they had no rightful pretensions to, with- 
out giving him atrial. ‘‘ Cum ab eis ipse rex non debet ABSQUE JUDICIO spo- 
liari.” The grant of the crown to himself appears as the last reason in the 
document. 

+ ** Quod nec barones eas observarunt, nec prelati publicare decreverunt.” 
—Paris, f. 278. 

+ “ Dicebant enim generaliter omnes literas falsa suggestione fuisse impetratas 
et ideo nullius eas esse momenti: et ex hoc maxime quod non pertinet ad papam 
ordinatio rerum laicarum cum Petro Apostolo et ejus successoribus non nisi eccle- 
siasticane dispositionis a Domino sit collata potestas.”—Paris, f. 278. 

§ “Juxta illud poeticum, ‘ stricto supplicat ense potens,’ quod cum ci a con- 
ventu concessum fuisset, forte invito,’’ etc. ete.—Par. 224. 

|| ‘* Regnum Angliez patrimonium Petri nunquam fuit nec est nec erit. Item 
nullus rex nec princeps potest dare regnum suum sine assensu baronum suorum, 
qui regnum illud tenentur defendere.””—Paris, 280. 

q Lingard, vol. ii. p. 66, 8vo. edition. 
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to deliver the custody of their castles, honours, and towns, to 
the king, they were indignant at his interference, and did not 
comply.* In the great council of Lyons, held in the reign of 
Henry III, the procurator and proxies of the Church and 
realm protested against John’s grant of tribute to the pope as 
a nullity, as it had been made without the consent of the 
nation, and called on the council for redress. In the fortieth 
year of Edward III, when another poutiff demanded homage 
and tribute according to John’s grant, and the subject was 
debated in parliament, the prelates, having been first consulted 
as to the answer which should be returned, deliberated apart 
from the other members of the Upper House, and replied that 
neither the said king John, nor any other, might put himself or 
his realm, or his people, in such subjection, without their assent 
and accord ; and all the parliament having agreed unanimously 
to this, and that the grant had been made without such con- 
sent, and against John’s coronation oath,—Reso.vep, that if 
the pope should endeavour by any process to constrain the 
king or his subjects to perform what he claimed, they would 
a him with all their might.{ In the letter of the barons to 
the pope, about his claim tothe crown of Scotlandin 1305, they 
deny that at any time “did the said realm, by any right what- 
soever, belong in temporals to the see of Rome. Neither 
have the kings of England, in their said kingdom, ever sub- 
mitted their rights in temporals to any ecclesiastical, or spiri- 
tual, or secular court.” But what greater proof could be given 
of this opposition to the pretensions of the pontiff, than the 
several statutes of Provisors?§ As these clearly refute the 


@ & 





Hujusmodi precepta indigne ferens.”—Paris. 

t+ ‘In quod nunquam patres nobilium regni vel ipsi consenserunt nec consen- 
tiunt, nec in futurum consentient, unde sibi petunt exhiberi justitiam cum 
remedio,.”—Paris. 

¢ Parl. Hist. 

§ Abrief summary of these celebrated enactments may not be uninteresting 
to the reader who happens not to have the statutes of the realm in his library :— 

“ By the 25th Edw. IIL. stat. 4, in consequence of the pope’s presenting to bene- 
fices, as if he had been patron, “ as he was not of right by the law of England,” it is 
provided, that if any presentees of his should disturb the presentees of the right- 
ful patrons, they should be imprisoned, till they had made fine and ransom at the 
king’s will and “‘ gree to the party’”’ injured, and found surety not to attempt such 
things again, nor to sue any process in the Court of Rome or elsewhere, for such 
imprisonments, &c. By the 25th Edw. III, stat. v. c. 22, ‘* because that some do 
purchase, in the Court of Rome, provisions to have abbies and priories in Eng- 
land in destruction of the realm and of holy religion,’’ such provisors are to be out 
of the king’s protection, and to be treated as enemies of him, and of his realm, 
&e. Similar treatment is provided by the 38th Edw. III. stat. 2, for those obtain- 
ing or purchasing citations or impetrations of benefices from the pope. By the 
13th Rich. II, stat. ii, c. 2, persons bringing or sending sentences of excommuni- 
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calumnies propagated on this subject, we regret that we 
cannot, for want of space, transfer them to these pages, as 
we believe that the ipsissima verba of these monumenta 
majorum would prove the spirit which animated popish Eng- 
land, better than whole “ cart-loads of argument.” These 
statutes exhibit the true light in which excommunications, 
not founded on reason and justice, were regarded. We 
would only recommend “enlightened Protestants” to study 
these enactments, and to ask themselves how much further 
could opposition to the pontiff have been carried, without 
renouncing his spiritual supremacy, and severing the unity 
of the faith; and “pious Protestants” to recollect that these 
laws were passed, and that the several instances of resist- 
ance to pontifical authority, to which we have alluded, took 
place, in the very midnight of ‘ popish darkness, superstition, 
and ignorance.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances of this spirit of oppo- 
sition to the temporal pretensions of the pontiff. There was, 
in those times, no such slavish submission to the dictates of 
churchmen, as the revilers of popery would have their dupes 
to believe. Need we remind the reader of the various acts 


passed to restrain the acquisition of property by the Church ? 
or of the proposals in parliament to take that property away 
in toto? Verily, the nation is more “ priest-ridden” at the 
present day, than it ever was in the darkest ages of “ popish 
superstition.” Can the most diligent examiner of the records 
and history of England find an instance in which the public 
good was ever thwarted, by a pretence that it would endanger 





cation against any one on account of the execution of the statutes of provisors, 
forfeit all their lands and goods, and “ incur the pain of life and of member.” 
By the 16th Ric. II. c. 5, whereas “ the pope now of late had awarded pro- 
cesses and sentences of excommunication against certain bishops for executing 
judgments given in the king’s court, and proposed to translate prelates out of 
the realm, or from one living to another,” without their own or the king’s assent, 
&e. &e.: “and so the crown of England, which hath been so free at all times, that 
it hath been in no earthly subjection, but immediately subject to God in all things 
touching the regality of the same crown, and to none other, sioULD BB SUBMITTED 
TO THE POPE, ANDTHE LAWS AND 8TATUTES OF THE REALM BY HIM DEFEATED 
AND AVOIDED AT HIS WILL, in perpetual destruction of the sovercignty of the 
king,” &c. &c., persons obtaining in the Court of Rome “ any such translations, 
processes, and sentences of excommunications, bulls, instruments, or any other 
things whatsoever, which touch the king, against him, his crown, or his regalty, 
or his realm,” with their aiders and abettors, are put out of the king’s protec- 
tion, forfeit their lands, goods, and chattels, and are subject to have a premunire 
issue against them. By 9th Hen. IV all the statutes of provisors were confirmed, 
and all future elections to ecclesiastical offices were to be free from interruption 
by the pope or king. 
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the stability of the Catholic Church?—or any instance of the 
latter ever opposing, on any ground, any amendment of the 
constitution, any improvement of the laws, any amelioration 
of the social, moral, or intellectual condition of the commu- 
nity, or any proposal for increasing the power, the comforts, 
the rights, or the happiness of the people ? 

Having already noticed the opinions of Catholic writers 
generally on the nature of the power vested in the supreme 
magistrate, we may now briefly advert to the views enter- 
tained on the same subject by the Catholics of England. They 
always regarded the sovereign as their officer, bound to dis- 
charge certain duties, or to forfeit all title to their allegiance. 
By one of the laws of Edward the Confessor, confirmed by the 
Conqueror, the duties of the king are defined ; and it is pro- 
vided, that, UNLEss he should properly discharge them, he 
should not be allowed even the name of king as a title of cour- 
tesy, and this on the authority of a pope.* The coronation of 
Henry I was based on as regular a contract as ever yet took 
place in market-overt. By the coronation oaths of the several 
monarchs, between him and John, a similar contract was im- 
plied. By Magna Charta, and its articles for keeping the 
peace between the king and the kingdom,+ this implied con- 
tract was reduced to writing, and “ signed, sealed, and deli- 
vered by the parties thereto.” In the reign of Henry III, 
Bracton, one of his judges, tells us, that since the king “ is 
God’s ininister and deputy, he can do nothing else on earth, 
but that only which he can do of right..... Therefore, 
while he does justice, he is the deputy of the Eternal King ; but 
the minister of the devil, when he turns to injustice. For he 
is called king from governing well, and not from reigning ; 
because he is king while he reigns well, but a tyrant, when he 
violently oppresses the people entrusted to him.{.... Let the 
king, therefore, allow to the law what the law allows to him,— 
dominion and power,—for he is not a king, with whom his 
will, and not the law, rules.”§ ‘This is plain language. When 





* “ Rex autem qui vicarius Summi Regis est ad hoc est constitutus ut regnum 
terrenum et populum Domini, et super omnia sanctam veneretur ecclesiam ejus 
et regut et ab injuriosis defendat, et maleficos ab ea revellat et destruat et penitus 
disperdat. Quod nisi fecerit, nec nomen regis in eo constabit, verum, testante 
Papa Joanne, nomen regis perdit.”’—Spelm. Concil. vol. i. p.622, and Lambard’s 
Archaionomia. 

t+ “Hee est forma securitatis ad observandam pacem iuter regem et regnum.” 

t This distinction between a king and a tyrant seems to have been as well 
understood by these papists as by the ancient pagans of Greece and Rome. 
The barons say of John—* Johannes factus est de rege tyrannus;”? and his envoy 
to the Moor says also of him, ‘* quod potius fuit tyrannus quam rex, &e.’”’—Par. 

§ “ Nihil enim aliud potest rex in terris, cum sit Dei minister et vicarius, nisi 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XV. Cc 
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the monarch ceases to govern “ according to law,” he is not a 
king, but a tyrant, and a “ minister diaboli,” and every “ be- 
sotted papist” knew the degree of obedience due to either of 
these worthy characters. Feta, who wrote in the reign of one 
of the Edwards, repeats this language of Bracton’s. If we 
take these as text-books of law, and look to history for the 
practice, we find that, whenever Henry III attempted, in 
contempt of the law, to oppress his people, they considered 
themselves entitled to defend their rights with their broad- 
swords; that parliament deposed Edward II for misgovern- 
ment, and replaced him by Edward III, and also deposed 
Richard II on the same account, and elected Henry IV. 
Fortescue, Chancellor to Henry VI, so far from teaching that 
the power of an English king was “ divine,” would not allow it 
to be “ royal only, but politic also.” He declares that “ such a 
king of a kingdom politic, is made and ordained for the defence 
of the laws of his subjects, and of their bodies and goods: 
whereunto he receiveth power of his people, so that he cannot 
govern his people by any other law.” * In brief, during the 
long night of “ popish ignorance,” no one doubted that the 
monarch was the officer of the people, and bound to observe 
the limits set by them to his authority. If he refused to do 
this, they had a common-law right to compel him, if custom 
beyond not only legal memory, but the memory of man, be 
common-law. In fact, want of right and want of remedy be- 
ing reciprocal,}+ the subjects could not be said to havea right 
to life, liberty, or property, if they had not the remedy for 
securing their enjoyment—the right to defend thein against 
all illegal aggressors—a right which had never been questioned 
till the Church of England proposed its ‘ evangelical” alter- 
ation of the constitution. 

Such were the doctrines of our forefathers in the days of 
“ monkish ignorance and superstition.” We should naturally 
suppose that, after the Reformation, when printing was facili- 
tating the progress of letters and civilization—when commerce 





id solum quod de jure potest. ... Rex igitur dum facit justitiam vicarius est Regis 
zeterni, minister autem diaboli dum declinet ad injuriam. Dicetur enim rex a 
bene regendo non a regnando; qui rex est dum bene regit, tyrannus dum popu- 
lum sibi creditum violenta opprimit dominatione (Lib. iii. c. 9, f. 107, a & b.) 
Attribuat igitur rex legi quod lex attribuit ei, viz. dominationem et potestatem ; 
non enim est rex, ubi dominatur voluntas et non lex.””—Lib. I. c. viii. f. 5. b. 

* De Laudibus Leg. Angl. c. 13. + Law Maxim. 

} This Church, or at least its ministers, so far admitted this reasoning, that they 
founded the “ damnable” character of the refusal to pay taxes levied by the 
royal authority, on the doctrine that, though in ordinary cases the right of pro- 
perty was in the subject, in extraordinary cases it was vested in the king.; su that he 
in taking away any man’s goods was only taking HIs OWN.—Vide Mainwaring’s 
Trial. ‘Sacrosancta regum majestas,” &e. &e. 
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was bringing men into closer and more continual connexion, 
and removing the prejudices of earlier times—when, in brief, 
all the discoveries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were aiding in the social amelioration of mankind—that the 
Church of England would be promotive of the general im- 
provement; and on the great question of human happiness, as 
affected by political institutions, be as far in advance of the 
Church of Rome as it was on every other question, and tend 
to rescue men from “ arbitrary power,” as well as from the 
* thraldom of popery.” But we believe that the Reformation 
will appear, on close inspection, to bear a very tolerable resem- 
blance to the ever-memorable ‘‘ amendments” of a certain body 
of legislators to a late measure of Reform. Nous verrons. 
Before we proceed to consider the views of the Reformed 
Church of England, we may draw attention to the line of 
conduct pursued by her predecessor, with regard to the ques- 
tion of civil liberty. It must occur to the most negligent 
reader of English history (“ abridged for the use of schools”), 
to inquire why the nation on all occasions made the safety and 
freedom of the Catholic Church the first object of attention. 
In every charter,—in every coronation oath,—in every im- 
portant public transaction, —the Church stood foremost. 
There must be a cause. It is not sufficient to say that, from 
its sacred character, it should have had the first place ; or that 
the people were so sunk in ignorance, as to be willing to con- 
cede it. We have shown the mode in which they treated it 
and its earthly head, when either interfered with their tem- 
poral interests ; and though the modern “ march of intellect” 
may induce us, on comparing ourselves with them, to exclaim, 
“* How blest are we that are not simple men !” 
yet we must not look on them as absolute fools. The true 
causes were many and obvious. In the first place, the Church 
was then peculiarly the Church of the people. As all offices 
were given only by election, persons possessed of good pros- 
pects in other pursuits could have no worldly inducement to 
subject themselves to the austerities of a religious life, when 
nought but the appreciation of their merits by their fellow- 
divines could raise them to rank or dignity. Hence for the most 
part few but of the humbler classes took orders. The people, 
therefore, looked on it as peculiarly their own, and sought to 
protect it from the usurpations of nee and pontiffs. When 
free elections prevailed, some of those sprung from the people 
were necessarily elected; when royal or papal favourites were 
intruded, they were necessarily defrauded of the full enjoy- 
c2 
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ment of their rights. By the Church was the monarch to be 
restrained from violating his oaths and his charters: by it 
alone was he to be reconciled to his people, when he hated or 
despised every other mediator ;—to its perpetual guardianship 
were committed all the charters and important statutes for 
securing the national liberty ;—by it were the people to be in- 
structed in their civil rights ;—from it, as the only depository of 
learning, were selected almost all the judicial officers and other 
public functionaries;—to it alone could they look with con- 
fidence for aid or advice in their struggles with the crown, 
When the people saw the Church thus pervading every rami- 
fication of the state, and their own interests entirely depend- 
ent on its honesty and friendship; and that ecclesiastics ap- 
pointed by the court seldom looked to any interest but their 
own and their patron’s, and always supported him in every 
act of tyranny and fraud against the rights of his subjects, 
while those freely elected by their fellow-churchmen were 
ever the uncompromising friends of justice and rational 
freedom, and always aided them in their struggles for either, 
against the oppressions of the crown ;—they concluded, that 
if once they made this entire body the nominees of the mo- 
narch, their own liberties would speedily perish. The free 
spirit engendered by the constitution of the Church, must have 
been also an additional inducement to keep so excellent a 
model for their own government in continual operation before 
their eyes. ‘They could not but love a system which was, as 
it were, the Utopia realized of a perfect republic: all parts 
combined for the common good,—all in perfect harmony with 
each other,—with a common elective head to direct all for 
mutual benefit and protection, not entitled to a blind, slavish, 
or unlimited obedience, but liable to have all his commands 
examined by the strict rules of justice and divinity, and dis- 
obeyed, if found to violate the principles of either. Its canons 
were a guide to them in their contests for their own civil 
rights. From those forbidding the exaction of taxes or sub- 
sidies without the consent of the persons who were to pay 
them, they learned that abhorrence of taxation without repre- 
sentation, which has been the true palladium of the constitu- 
tion. In brief, it taught them a love of rational, well-regulated 
liberty, both by precept and example. How could they, then, 
possibly suffer such an institution to become a tool for their 
enslavement in the hands of tyrants, while every earthly 
motive impelled them to support it in its freedom, its integrity, 
and independence ? 

But, lest it might be said that this is all voa et preterea 
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nihil, we shall prove how well the Church deserved the sup- 
port of the freemen of England, by noticing a few instances 
of their exertions in behalf of the rights of the nation, in the 
contests which took place soon after the Norman invasion. 
Commencing rather with that event, we find Archbishop 
Stigand and the Abbot Egessin obtaining the rights of the 
men of Kent; and, in the conference with William, declaring 
that “slavery is a thing that they (the Kentish men) are 
perfect strangers to;”’ and, “ though they can relish kingly 
government well enough, yet absolute and arbitrary rule is a 
thing they can never digest.” ‘They were willing to submit 
* on the foot of the constitution ;” but “ they had rather lose 
their lives in the field, than give up their liberties, and live 
under the oppression of an arbitrary government.”* At the 
coronation of William, Archbishop Aldred, it is said, took an 
oath of him that he should govern his subjects with justice 
and clemency, and treat the English on an equal footing with 
the Normans.+| But when William began to harass the 
people, the archbishop remonstrated ; and, finding remon- 
strances useless, bestowed “ some ill wishes” on him. * ”Tis 
thought, his sympathizing with the calamities of the country, 
made an ill impression on his health, and shortened his days.” $ 
William Rufus, to dispose Archbishop Lanfranc to engage for 
him, made promises of a fair and equitable administration. 
When he afterwards forgot his word, Lanfranc remonstrated, 
but in vain ;§ and ‘perceiving the kingdom embroiled, and 
a storm likely to fall on the Church, grew melancholy, and 
departed this life.”|| We notice the circumstance of those two 
archbishops dying prematurely through melancholy, induced 
by their sympathizing with the afflictions of the country, 
simply as an indication of the spirit which then animated 
churchmen, and which may be contrasted with the feelings of 
their reformed successors, not one of whom has ever expe- 
perienced the slightest concern from any calamities inflicted 
on the nation “ by the deputy of the Lord, as a punishment 
for the sins of the people.” 


* Dr. Lingard doubts the truth of this story ; but Collier accounts very fairly 
for its not being mentioned by the Norman historians of the time of the Con- 
queror, and sets it down “ from Thorn and the author of the ‘ Antiq. Brit.’ who 
vouches the matter of fact by the authority of Thomas Spott, and other ancient 
records and usages of the county.” Either way, the affair suits our purposes, 
If the speech were not made by the archbishop and the abbot, it was made for 
them by a monk; so that it is, at least, a specimen of what Popish churchmen 
thought of “ arbitrary government.” 

+ Malmes. de Gest. Pontif. 1. iii. f. 154. 

t Collier, Ec. Hist. vol. i. p. 237. § Collier, i. p. 260. 

|| Malmes. de Gest. Reg. fol. 67. {| Vide pustea, p. 11, &e. 
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On the death of William Rufus, a proceeding took place, to 
which, as it afterwards gave rise to Magna Charta, and ex- 
hibits the then elective quality of the crown,—the conditions 
of the original compact, and the extent to which the Catholic 
clergy exerted themselves in behalf of the liberties of their 
country,—we beg leave to call particular attention. Robert, 
the next heir, having been absent for five years in the holy 
wars, and the nation not knowing what had become of him, 
and fearing to remain long without a government,* Henry, the 
youngest of the brothers, took advantage of the general feel- 
ing; and, when all the clergy of England and the people were 
assembled at London, canvassed for the vacant office, pro- 
mising a reform of the laws with which the kingdom had 
been oppressed during the reigns of his father and brother. 
On his making this appeal, and offering these “ pledges,” to 
the electors, the clergy and nobles answered,—“ Tuart 1F he 
would willingly concede to them, and confirm with a charter, 
the liberties and ancient customs which had flourished in the 
kingdom in the time of the holy King Edward, they would 
consent to him, and unanimously consecrate him king.” He 
having willingly agreed to these conditions, the clergy and 
people’ gave him the crown, and he gave them the charter.+ 
At the coronation of Richard the First, after he had sworn, 
before the clergy and people (coram clero et populo), to 
maintain the peace and honour of the Church,—to do strict 
justice to the people,—to abolish bad laws and customs, and 
to observe the good ones; and before he had received the 
crown, the archbishop conjured and forbid him not to pre- 
sume to accept this honour, UNLEss he intended to. observe 
the oaths which he had taken.t On his again promising 
faithfully to observe them, the archbishop placed the crown 
on his head. 

At the coronation of John, Hubert, archbishop of Canter- 





* « Timuerunt diu sine regimine vacilare.” Paris. 

+ ‘ Quod Henricus ultimus fratrum et juvenis sapientissimus, dum callide cog- 
novisset, congregato Londoniis clero Anglie et populo universo promisit emen- 
dationem legum quibus oppressa fuerat Anglia tempore patris sui et fratris nuper 
defuncti, ut animos omnium in sui promotionem accenderet et amorem, et illum 
in regem susciperent et patronum. Ad hec clero respondente et magnatibus 
cunctis: QUOD SI animo volente ipsis vellet concedere et charta sua communire 
illas libertates et consuetudines antiquas que floruerunt in regno tempore sancti 
regis Edwardi, in ipsum consentirent et in regem unanimiter CONSECRARENT. 
Henrico autem hoc libenter annuente et se id facturum cum sacramento affir- 
mante consecratus est in regem,” &c. &c.; “ favente clero et populo... has liber- 
tates subscriptas in regno ad exaltationem sancte ecclesiew et pacem populi 
tenendam concessit.’’ Paris. 

¢ “ Conjuratus est ab archiepiscopo ex parte Dei et prohibitus ne hunc honorem 
accipere presumat, NIsI in mente habeat sacramenta tenere, que fecit.” Varis. 
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bury, fearing that he would throw the kingdom into confusion, 
and lest he should have “ free reins” for doing so, if he ima- 
gined that his “ royal blood” alone entitled him to succeed 
to the royal office,* said aloud in the midst of the assembly, 
that no one had a right by any precedent reason to succeed 
another in the sovereignty, unless he were unanimously chosen 
by the entire kingdom, and pre-elected according to the 
eminency of his morals, after the example of Saul, the first 
anointed king, whom God had set over his people, though 
not a king’s son or sprung of a royal race, that thus he who 
excelled all in ability, should preside over all with power and 
authority. But if any of a deceased king’s family excelled the 
rest of the nation, to his election they should more readily 
assent. For these reasons they had chosen Count John, the 
brother of their deceased king, on account as well of his 
merits as of his royal blood. To this declaration, John and 
the assembly assented.t Many of the advocates of ‘absolute 
monarchy,” conversant only with the discourses of Reformed 
theologians, have doubted the probability of an archbishop de- 
livering doctrines so opposed to the “ gospel rights of kings.” 
But in searching for arguments for their constitutional theory, 


they should have particularly eschewed the coronation sermons 
of un-Reformed archbishops. It being unnecessary to proceed 





* “I nterrogatus autem postea archiepiscopus. . « -respondit se presaga mente con- 
jecturare ---quod ipse Johannes regnum et coronam Anglia foret aliquando cor- 
rupturus et in magnam confusionem precipitaturus, et ne haberet liberas habenas 
hoc faciendi ipsum electione non successione hereditaria eligi debere affirmabat.” 
Id. p. 197. . 

+ ‘ Noverit vestra discretio quod nullus previa ratione alii succedere habet reg- 
num, nisi ab universitate regni unanimiter invocaté spiritus gratia electus et 
secundum morum suorum eminentiam pre-electus ad exemplum et similitu- 
dinem Saul primi regis, inuncti, quem Dominus proposuit populo suo, non regis 
filium, nec de stirpe regali procreatum. Similiter post eum David Jesse filium 
hune, quia strenuum et aptum dignitati regia illum quia sanctum et humilem. 
Ut sic qui cunctos in regno supereminet strenuitate omnibus presit et protestate 
et regimine. Verum si quis ex regis stirpe defuncti aliis pra polleret, pronius et 
promptius in electionem ejus est consentiendum. Hee idcirco dicimus pro inclyto 
comite Johanne....quem nos invocata spiritus sancti gratia, ratione quam meri- 
torum quam sanguinis regii unanimiter elegimus universi. . Verum comes Johannes 
et omnes hoc acceptabant.”—Id. As the truth of Paris’s history with regard to 
this speech, has been questioned by Carte and other writers, we may observe, that 
Lewis, writing in 1216, to the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, to beseech him 
not to publish the excommunication against him, alludes to this speech as a mat- 
ter of universal notoriety. Mentioning his election, among his titles to the crown, 
he says : “ propter quod Hubertus quondam Cantuariensis archiepiscopus, in coro- 
natione ipsius Johannis, publice dixit quod non ratione successionis sed per elec- 
tionem ipsum in regem coronabat.””—Thorn’s Chronicle in Twysden’s collection, 
p- 1869, ed. 1652. 1t would be easy to show that the doctrine of the speech was 
the constitutional one of that day. 
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through the entire list of these discourses, we shall conclude 
our notice of them by directing attention to that climax of 
‘‘ popish”’ treason and heresy, the archiepiscopal sermon at the 
coronation of Edward III, founded on the theme—* Voa populi 
vox Dei.”* 

For Magna Charta, we are principally indebted to another 
of these prelates. In 1213, John was desirous to be absolved ; 
but the archbishop, before he granted the absolution, obliged 
him to swear to protect the Church,—to restore the good laws 
of his predecessors, and particularly those of Edward—to 
judge all men by the just judgments of his courts, and to do 
justice to every individual.t At an assembly of the bishops, 
abbots, priors, deans and barons, soon after, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the archbishop took some of the barons aside, and 
said to them privately—* You have heard how I absolved the 
king, at Winchester, and compelled him to swear that he 
would destroy bad laws, and restore the good ones,—those of 
Edward,—and cause them to be observed by all in the king- 
dom. A certain charter also of Henry I has been found, by 
which, if you wish, you can restore your long-lost liberties to 
their former state.”{ He produced the charter, promised his 
assistance in struggling for those liberties; the association was 
formed,§ and the issue is known. 

But the Church did not content itself with obtaining Magna 
Charta ; it also exerted its energies in procuring its confirma- 
tions, and in causing all parties to observe its provisions. 
Through the influence of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Henry III was induced, in 1223, to promise a confirmation of 
the liberties, for which war had been waged against his father. 
In 1227, on his coming of age and cancelling the charters, he 
offered the Churchmen to maintain their liberties, provided 
they would take out new charters, and esteem the old ones 
invalid. ‘This was a fair opportunity to these “ selfish eccle- 
siastics” to secure to themselves their own liberties, and the 
favour of the crown—if they would abandon the general inte- 
rests of the nation. But they replied, that they could not agree 
to any proposal without the common consent of the estates 





* Hollingshed, Chron. vol. ii. p. 340. + Paris. 
_ = “ Audistis, inquit, quomodo ipse apud Wintoniam regem absolvi, et ipsum 
jurare compulerim quod leges iniquas destrueret et leges bonas, videlicet leges 
Edwardi, revocaret, et in regno faceret ab omnibus observari. Inventa est quoque 
nune charta quedam, Henrici primi regis Anglie#, per quam, si volueritis, liber- 
tates diu amissas poteritis in pristinum statum revocare.”—Paris, p. 240, 

§ “ Exercitus Dei et sancte ecclesix.”—Id, 
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engaged with them.* In 1242, when at the convention in Lon- 
don, the barons “ told the king to his face that they would not 
be so robbed and plundered any more,” he took the members 
apart and tried them severally ; promising among the clergy, 
this man an abbey, that a priory, and so on, till he found that 
not one would recede from the common answer by which thoy 
had sworn to abide.t+ In 1244, he again tried the same means 
with the clergy, showing them also the pope’s letter exhorting 
them to give the king a liberal donation of money: but he 
again was told that they would do nothing without the common 
consent of those engaged with them.{ Similar to this, was 
their conduct up to the Reformation. ‘They never for any 
selfish interests betrayed the rights of the people, but exerted 
themselves on all occasions to defend them from encroachment 
or infraction, It would be inconsistent with the limits of the 
present article to enumerate all the instances of their devotion 
to the cause of national liberty and justice; nor should we 
have noticed those, to which we have alluded, at such length, 
but that Conservative orators, in toasting “ the glorious Protes- 
tant constitution,” seem totally to forget that such things ever 
occurred, or that whatever there is really “ glorious” about 
“ the constitution,” is essentially and thoroughly ** popish” in 
spirit, origin, and operation. 

It is rather extraordinary, that though up to the Reforma- 
tion, neither the Post-office nor the Press facilitated the 
communication of ‘ Parliamentary Intelligence, ”—though 
‘the schoolmaster was not abroad,” and the people were, ac- 
cording to the phraseology of a ‘‘ true Protestant advocate,” 
“ muffled up in ignorance and superstition,” yet they seemed 
always perfectly acquainted with their fundamental civil rights 
and ready to resist those disposed to disturb them. This is 
apparently a moral phenomenon; but in it also we trace the 
agency of the Church. The mode employed at that period 
for conveying to the people a knowledge of the ordinary sta- 
tutes, was the proclaiming of them in the county-courts by the 
sheriffs, to whom they were always sent for that purpose. But 
respecting the charters—the very corner and keystones of the 
constitution—the legislature was more circumspect. If the 
people were not sufficiently acquainted with the nature and 
the value of these, a crafty tyrant might with security vir- 
tually cancel or revoke them. Sheriffs might be corrupted or 
careless, and the people might not be over diligent in resorting 


* Parl. Hist. vol. i. p. 17. t Id. p. 18. + Id. p. 22. 
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to county-courts to collect information. ‘* National schools” 
they had not, to refer to for instruction. Whom then could 
the legislature find better calculated to diffuse among the 
people a knowledge of their fundamental rights, than those 
churchmen who had been so instrumental in obtaining them ? 
Accordingly, in addition to making the Church the depository 
of the charters, and authorizing it to protect them from viola- 
tion by excommunicating all who “ by word, deed, or counsel” 
acted contrary to them, the legislature made it the “sole 
agent” for instructing the people in their contents.* ‘Their 
thus committing to it the entire guardianship of those bul- 
warks of the constitution, shows the degree of confidence then 
reposed in its devotion to the principles of liberty, and the 
rights of the nation. That this confidence was well deserved, 
will appear even from the following circumstance. ‘The 
Church, not content with obtaining the charters, with protect- 
ing them from violation by its censures, and with explaining 
them twice a-year to the people, made even the observance of 
their provisions a subject of inquiry in—the confessional.t+ 
Only let our Protestant readers conceive a clergyman warning a 
penitent against a breach of the Decalogue or Magna Charta, 
and they will have a clear view of the inseparable connexion 
between “ popery and arbitrary power.” Or, if they be “ true 
Protestant” advocates of ‘‘right divine, and non-resistance,”’ 
they will see, that before “ absolute monarchy” could be esta- 
blished in England, the Catholic clergy should have under- 
gone a thorough REFORMATION. 

It was absolutely necessary for monarchs having arbitrary 
designs on the liberties of their subjects, to subvert or to con- 
trol a power so invariably and effectually exercised in their 
defence. The former method, John proposed to adopt by 
offering to become a Mahommedan. But the rest of our mo- 





* By 25, Edward I, c. iii. it was provided, that the charters should be'sent “ under 
our seal to the Cathedral Churches throughout our realm, there to remain, and 
shall be read before the people two times by the year.” Bye. iv. all archbishops 
and bishops, shall pronounce twice a-year ‘the sentence of excommunication 
against all those, that by word, deed, or counsel, do contrary to the foresaid 
charters, or that in any point break or undo them,” and if any of the prelates 
should be remiss in the denunciation of the said sentences, the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, were to compel them to the execution of their duties in 
form aforesaid. A similar provision was annexed to the statute De Tallagio non 
concedendo. 

+ In the “ Pupilla Oculi,” a work published for the instruction of confessors, 
under the title De participantibus cum Excommunicatis,’’ fol. 59, all the articles of 
the great charter were inserted, with this direction: ‘ Hos articulos ignorare 
non debent quibusincumbit confessiones audire infra provinciam Cantuariensem.” 
Cited by Mr. Pym, in his charge against Mainwaring. State Trials, iii. p. 351. 
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narchs pursued a different and far more rational scheme: 
they aimed at acquiring a virtual supremacy by assuming the 
appointment to all ecclesiastical dignities. As a general rule, 
it would appear to be true, that every one of our sovereigns 
longed for this supremacy in proportion as he hated the liber- 
ties of his people. During the Saxon government, there were 
no attempts made by the crown to restrain “ free elections” 
in the Church; yet the devotion of the monarchs of that 
dynasty to the liberties of the subject, and the degree of 
liberty actually enjoyed, cannot possibly be questioned. “ ‘The 
good laws and customs of the realm” as enjoyed prior to the 
Norman conquest, and particularly in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor—this very title betokening the degree of ‘‘ po- 
pish ignorance and superstition” to which the prince and na- 
tion were degraded—were looked upon for several ages after- 
wards as the highest desirable standard of popular liberty. 
For swearing to restore and observe these, the people re- 
cognized William Rufus as monarch, and formally elected 
Henry I and Stephen, in opposition to the heirs by the law 
of primogeniture. These every monarch swore at his coro- 
nation to observe; till at length, to prevent disputes, the prin- 
cipal part of them were embodied in Magna Charta. Yet 
neither the Saxon kings nor people felt any jealousy of the 
rights of the Church, but seem to have sought on all occa- 
sions to confirm and extend them. But the Normans, hating 
sincerely the Saxons and their liberties, used every exertion 
to reduce them to the lowest grade of bondage, and as a means 
to an end, employed the subversion of the essential privileges 
of the clergy. Thus we find the Conqueror, William Rufus, 
Henry I, Stephen, Henry II, John, Henry III, Edward I, 
Edward II, and Richard II, exercising, or contending for, 
this power of appointing their own creatures to ecclesiastical 
offices; while those known for their respect for the rights of 
their subjects, sought not this dangerous addition to the pre- 
rogative. Up to the reign of Henry VIII, the contest for 
the power of nominating to offices in the Church continued 
with occasional interruptions. In this latter reign, the crown 
succeeded, and we have now to consider the results. 

In every country where the free elections of the Church, 
and the right of the pontiff to control the appointment of the 
elected, has been virtually abrogated, we find the clergy in- 
variably abandoning their ancient independent character, and 
forsaking the advocacy of the rights of the people. ‘This 
admits of a very simple solution. 7 he sovereign naturally ap- 
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pointed men, whom he knew or suspected to be disposed to 
support his own policy. Hence these men, either having no 
sympathies with the people, or having those sympathies over- 
powered by the paramount feeling of personal gratitude, or 
conscious of their own inferiority as the creatures of his breath, 
could not or would not any longer authoritatively command 
him to observe the rules of justice to his subjects. The 
people of several neighbouring countries have learned, in the 
dear school of experience, that the absolute or partial assump- 
tion of this supremacy by their rulers, has not tended to pro- 
mote either their civil or spiritual liberties, but has consigned 
them without resource to the tyranny of their temporal go- 
vernors. We shall presently exhibit some of its beneficial 
operations on the faith and politics of England. 

It must be obvious that, if men really think there is any neces- 
sity for any true Church, or for any Church teaching the real 
doctrines of Christianity, the appointment of its teachers must 
rest with the body of the Church and not with any external au- 
thority. For, if the crown can nominate to ecclesiastical offices, 
it may appoint men holding opinions expressly condemned by 
those over whom they are called to preside. Moreover, by this 


system, the Church of each nation is isolated from those of all 
others, and as every state must consider its own Church the 
7 one, every little community will have a “ trwe Church” 


of its own, with the further advantage of having its tenets 
liable to perpetual amendment according to the judgment of 
whoever happens to be the civil governor of the day. Had 
John possessed this supremacy, when he offered to become a 
Mohammedan, there would not be any principle in the civil 
or religious constitution of this country, according to the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, to prevent him from filling 
all the livings with the followers of the Prophet, and through 
them declaring Islamism to be only a reformation of popery. 
But not to revert to so antique an example, what could pre- 
vent the government of the present day from appointing So- 
cinians to ALL the archbishoprics of the kingdom, and through 
them forming a new code of” national faith denegative of the 
divinity of the Saviour ? 

To understand the object of those who established the 
Church of England on its present footing, we must consider 
the political condition of the country at the period of the 
Reformation. Up to the reign of Henry VI, the king was 
usually restrained within the due limits of his authority by the 
three estates of the Lords, the Clergy, and the Commons, 
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Each of those estates was then totally independent of the 
sovereign. In the wars of the Roses the barons had suffered 
so severely, that in the reign of Henry VIII they were unable 
to offer any vigorous resistance to his arbitrary proceedings. 
When he had stripped the clergy of their territorial posses- 
sions, and made them his humble retainers, he had annihilated 
the power of the Upper House, as he had now a body of 
clerical dependents to oppose to the temporal peers, if they 
should be disposed to offer any resistance to his measures. He 
therefore had now no check on his “ royal and absolute autho- 
rity,” except the Commons, and the prejudices of the people 
in favour of their ancient national liberties. ‘The Commons 
he and his successors speedily found means to manage; the 
prejudices of the people were to be removed only by a proper 
course of moral and religious instruction. ‘This they were 
enabled to regulate, by having in their hands the appoint- 
ment of those who were to dispense it. 

At no period were tranquillizing doctrines more necessary. 
In the reign of Henry VIII, thousands were driven into 
agrarian insurrections, in consequence of the property on 
which the poor had been supported for ages, being converted 
to the private purposes of the gentry; while his cruel and 
arbitrary conduct made the entire nation ripe for revolt. 
The sudden alterations of the public profession of faith 
on the accessions of Edward VI and Elizabeth, against the 
will of the nation, by crowding into the Commons the pa- 
tented minions of the crown,—the fearful convulsions con- 
sequent on them, and the other concurring excitements of 
the period,—made it natural for those in authority to be 
anxious to allay the general commotion. ‘To remove the 
causes of the excitement would be a submissiveness to the 
calls of the people, which enlightened reformers thoroughly 
abhorred: to sabre the disaffected, particularly the 1poLaTors, 
was not convenient, though it might be warranted by divers 
precedents in Scripture. The only other course which re- 
mained, was the preventing the outbreak of discontent, by 
teaching the ungodliness of murmuring against rulers, the 
necessity of obedience, and the damnation consequent on re- 
sistance. According to the ancient doctrine, that the ae 
was only the officer of the people, there could be no rationa 
pretence for allowing him to ruin those whom he was chosen 
to protect. But the doctors of the new Church met this dif- 
ficulty : they saw that the former notion was only one of the 
“ abominations of popery,” which it was necessary to eradi- 
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cate out of the minds of the long-deluded people. They 
invented a new theory of civil government,—declaring it, 
however, like all their other reformations, the doctrine of the 
Bible, the apostles, and the primitive Church. ber taught 
that the prince was the delegate of heaven, not the delegate of 
the people;—that from heaven alone all his authority was 
committed, for the benefit or the punishment of mankind ;— 
that as he was commissioned by heaven, to heaven only was 
he accountable for his conduct ;—that he was not to be sub- 
ject to any human law, but to his own “ meer and frank 
good-will ;’—that as to resist him would be to resist God, 
every one was bound to obey him in all matters, and to 
‘* suffer death in the body,” rather than to endure eternal 
damnation, for rebellion against God and his deputy ;—that 
good princes were sent by the Lord to those whom he loved, 
and evil ones as a punishment for the sins of the people, 
whom they were therefore to endure in the same manner as 
they would any other visitations from heaven. And all this 
they fortified with texts of Scripture. Though the causes 
already assigned were sufficient to elicit some such doctrine, 
yet as they were temporary, and this singular specimen of 
reformed politico-theological reasoning continued for ages 
after, and probably still continues, “ the distinguishing badge 
and glory of our Reformation,”* we may notice a few of the 
probable permanent motives for its adoption. 

When the supremacy was vested in the sovereign, it was 
natural that the clergy, who derived all their authority from 
him, and who claimed by “ divine right” everything to which 
they laid any pretensions, should lodge the fountain of it in 
their head, from which they could draw according to their 
necessities. If the head had not a supply, the body could 
not possibly have it. 

It would be highly inconsistent with the dignity and stabi- 
lity of the Church, that its head should be regarded only as 
the officer of the people. For he being, in that case, account- 
able to them, represented in parliament, he or his ministers, 
might be as regularly examined as to the orthodoxy of those 
set in authority over the Church, as to the competency of the 
officers in the other departments of the government. A 
standing committee of religion might be as regularly appointed 
as a committee of ways and means, or a committee of privileges. 
Every election, every division, might be productive of serious 





* Vide Sacheverel’s Speech, post. 
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consequences to the Establishment, which could pretend to be 
a “true Church” only so long as its friends could command a 
majority. Thus the greater the restraint which the Parlia- 
ment possessed over the sovereign, the less was the security of 
the Church, and the more its very existence depended on the 
humours of the people; while the higher he was raised above 
the reach of parliamentary influence, the greater was its own 
fancied security. ‘Therefore from a regard to its dignity—its 
stability—its very existence—it must have discovered some 
principle, which would make its head independent of the 
people. This could be done only by condemning the popish 
doctrine, and declaring him to have his commission direct 
from God—to be to God only accountable—and thus placed 
entirely above the reach of popular control. 

It is certain also, that the sovereign was anxious to have 
some such doctrine invented to support his arbitrary preten- 
sions. Each of our Protestant monarchs, up to the Revolution, 
exercised, or aimed at, absolute despotic authority. They might 
have refused to admit any to ecclesiastical dignities, who would 
not previously promise to support this doctrine, or they might 
have threatened suspension for refusing assent to it, or they 
might make its inculcation, as one of the saving truths of the 
gospel, a condition of restoration to favour or office,* or they 
might have secured its adoption on terms of mutual accommo- 
dation, as appeared in the time of James I, when the Church 
denounced the impugners of the divine right of kings, and he 
imprisoned the impugners of the divine right to tithes.t Itis 
unnecessary to mention any other motives—we leave them to 
the fancy of the reader. 

If this doctrine were once firmly established in the minds 
of the people, as churchmen would have the education of the 
heirs to the throne, and the inheritance would be as indefea- 
sible in the line of primitive divine right as it was among the 
Children of the Sun in the dynasty of Peru; and the Crown and 
Church would be reciprocally dependent on each other; the 
security of both from all attacks, “ papal or popular,” would 
be complete. It must be perceived that under every con- 
ceivable motive for the adoption of so extraordinary a doctrine, 
the exclusion of the people from all controlling power in the 
state was absolutely essential to the security of the new consti- 





* See, postea, case of Bonner. . 

+ The reader cannot forget the imprisonment of Selden for denying the divine 
right of tithes, (which he did on Catholic principles and authorities,) till he con- 
sented to the erasure of the objectionable passages. 
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tution. ‘They were to be only the passive instruments, on 
which kings and churchmen were to conduct their experiments 
in law and religion. ‘They were to be taught by the Church 
to be obedient in all things “ for conscience sake” to the mo- 
narch, and he was in turn to compel them to pay the Church 
for teaching this ‘* wholesome and profitable doctrine.” All 
depended on the divine right of the king, the absolute unlaw- 
fulness of the people to interfere with the principles or prac- 
tices of government—to inquire into the arcana imperii—to 
murmur against or resist their heavenly delegated ruler. 

We shall now give a brief chronological sketch of the in- 
vention and propagation of this saving doctrine of Protestant- 
ism. In 1534, the supremacy was vested in Henry: in 1540, 
a select number of the Reformers sat by virtue of a commission 
from the king, confirmed in Parliament. “ Their first great 
work” * was, ‘* A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christen Man sette furthe by the King’s Majesty,” &c. &c. 
When “ the king’s majesty” was thus setting forth the * erudi- 
tion of a christen man,” it was not probable that he should forget 
himself: accordingly we find, under the exposition of the 5th 
commandment, that the words “father and mother” there 
used, meant not only the natural parents, “ but also princes 
and al other governours, rulers and pastours.’ ‘The com- 
pilers further discover that “ by this commandment subjects 
be bounde not to withdrawe” their “ obedience towards theyr 
prince for any cause whatsoever it be,” and to ‘ obey also all 
the laws, proclamations, precepts, and commandments, made 
by their princes and governours, except they be against the 
commandments.” Under the exposition of the sixth com- 
mandment, ** Thou shalt do no murder,” we find the follow- 
ing “necessary doctrine: ‘“ Moreover no subjects may draw 
their swordes agaynst theyr prince for any cause whatsoever 
it be, nor against any other (saving for lawful defence) with- 
out their prince’s lycense Aud althoughe princes which be 
the chief and supreme heads of their realmes, do otherwise 
than they ought to do, yet God hath assyned no judges over 
them in this worlde, but will have the judgment of them re- 
served to himself, and will punish them, when he seeth his 
tyme. And for amendment of such princes that do otherwise 
than they ought to do, the subjects may not rebell, but must 
praye to God, which hath the hartes of princes in his hands, 
that he do tourne their hartes unto hym,” &e. &c. 





* Burnet. Hist. of Ref. part i. p. 286. 
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We need scarcely observe, that all these “ instructions” are 
alleged to be supported by divers precedents in Scripture. No 
sooner was the supremacy vested in the king, than he set a 
body of clerical officials to work, to wrest the Scriptures to the 
support of the sacred cause of despotism. Prior to that 
period, that volume had been looked to only as a guide in 
matters of faith and morals; but thenceforward it was applied 
-by Reformers to the promotion of every scheme of civil govern- 
ment, to making their head a divinity, and Englishmen slaves. 
What a contrast we find between the popish doctrine on the 
relative rights and duties of kings and subjects, and this pro- 
pounded by Henry’s Reformed commission, which leaves the 
aggrieved subject no resource but PRAYER against the oppres- 
sions of a despot!!! 

At the coronation of Edward VI, the ancient form was 
altered, and even the manner of the archbishop’s demanding 
the people’s consent for owning the king, which yet was done 
“in such terms as should demonstrate he was no elective 
prince.”* The change was, of course, determined on by the 
council, the corporate head of the Church; and “ the most 
illustrious of the Reformers,’ Cranmer, was the instrument 
for carrying it into execution, He, leading the Prince for- 
ward, said to the people, “ Sirs, I here present Kine Edward, 
rightful and undoubted inheritor, by the laws of God and 
man, to the royal dignity and crown imperial of this realm, 
&e. &c. Will ye, at this time and place, give your good-wills 
and assents, to the same consecration, inunction, and corona- 
tion, as by the duty of your allegiance ye are bound to do?” 

Instead of a sermon at the coronation, Archbishop Cranmer 
made a speech to the king, to the following effect ;—‘¢ In the 
first place, he declares the king’s right to govern DID NOT 
DEPEND UPON ANY ENGAGEMENT AT HIS CORONATION; THAT 
HIS CROWN BEING GIVEN HIM By Gop ALMIGHTY, COULD 
NOT, BY A FAILURE IN THE ADMINISTRATION, BE FORFEITED 
EITHER To CuurcH or State, &c. &c..... The solemn cere- 
monies at a coronation are significant, but not absolutely 
necessary: they serve to put princes in mind OF THEIR DUTY 
To GoD, BUT ARE NO ADDITION TO THEIR CHARACTER; for 
it is not so much the oil which makes them God’s anointed, 
AS THE POWER AND JURISDICTION GIVEN THEM FROM ABOVE, 
*TIs BECAUSE THEY ARE PLACED IN THEIR STATION BY Gop’s 





* Burnet. 
VOL. VIII.— NO, XV. 
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APPOINTMENT, AND ASSISTED by his grace for the better dis- 
charge of the office.”* 

In 1547, the first book of homilies appeared. In 1549, 
Bishop Bonner was reprimanded for negligence and mis- 
behaviour in his office, and ordered by the king “ to observe 
the following injunctions :—first, to preach a sermon at St. 
Paul’s Cross, &c. &e.; further, for his first sermon at St. 
Paul’s, the matter was prescribed to him by the king, in the 
words following, viz.: that all such as rebel against their 
prince, get unto them damnation. And those that resist the 
high power, resist the ordinance of God; and he that dies 
therefore in rebellion, by the words of God is utterly damned, 
and so loses both body and soul. And therefore those rebels 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, in Norfolk or elsewhere, who 
take upon them to assemble a power and force against their 
prince, against the laws and statutes of the realm, and go 
about to subvert the state and order of the commonwealth, 
not only do deserve death, as traitors and rebels, but do accu- 
mulate to themselves eternal damnation, ever to be in the 
burning fire of hell, with Lucifer, the first author of pride, 
disobedience, and rebellion. What masses or holy water they 
pretend to, or what pretence soever they have, they are in the 
same guilt with Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, who for rebel- 
ling against Moses were swallowed down alive into hell, 
although they pretended to sacrifice unto God. And thus 
Saul was rejected, for saving the fat sheep and Agag for 
sacrifice. For, as the Scripture saith, obedience is better than 
sacrifice.” This was a pretty thesis for a bishop to maintain. 
With its truth or falsehood, he, of course, had nothing to do: 
he had no alternative but to lose his bishopric, or to inculcate 
these “ saving truths of the gospel,” as they were “‘ prescribed” 
to him by the head of the Church. 

In the reign of Elizabeth ‘‘ the truth of the gospel shone 
forth in its full lustre,” and the last Book of Homilies was 
published. In this book there is a sermon against wilful 
disobedience and rebellion, of such a character, that it would 
seem as if, according to the thesis ‘proposed to Bonney, Eliza- 
beth and her council had selected the sentiments, and ordered 
the convocation to search the Scriptures for passages to sup- 
port them. It is evidently a state paper, and could never 
have originated from a Church which thought only of the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the people. But though 





* Collier's Eccles, Hist. vol. ii. p. 220. 
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the State may have been anxious for such a production, yet 
the Church was equally anxious to exhibit its zeal and loyalty, 
by the promulgation of such opinions. The divine right and 
irresistibility of kings was then becoming “ the distinguishing 
badge and glory of her Reformation.” This being the corner- 
stone of her entire structure, she seems to have employed all 
her abilities in placing it on a firm foundation. She has de- 
voted so much reasoning and so many scriptural quotations 
to this sermon, that it is divided into six parts, for the 
preacher to read on six successive Sundays. There is not a 
single other doctrine for which she seems to have more care- 
fully examined the sacred volume. If she have not satisfac- 
torily established this, on isolated texts of Scripture, taken 
on the first impression, she cannot lay pretensions to the proof 
of any other doctrine. Every passage, every sentence, every 
word in that Book of Life, which could be perverted, she has 
perverted, to — the right of one man to be a lawless 
— over his fellows. We beg of the reader to examine the 

omilies for himself: we cannot give more than will barely 
illustrate the doctrine. Let him go to those books, and there 
discover the right divine and irresistibility of Claudius, Nero, 
and Caligula, proved incontestibly from Scripture. If any 
one be Heneed to become the victim or the agent of a despot 
on true “evangelical” principles, we refer him to those Homi- 
lies, as a perfect text-book of perverted scraps of Scripture, 
for the use of slaves and tyrants. 

To prevent doubts as to how far the Homilies form part of 
the faith of all “true Protestants,” we transfer to our pages 
the thirty-fifth of the Thirty-nine Articles:—‘“ The second 
Book of Homilies, the several titles whereof we have joined 
under this article, doth contain a godly and wholesome doc- 
trine, and necessary for these times; as doth the former Book 
of Homilies, which were set forth in the time of Edward the 
Sixth: and therefore we judge them to be read in churches 
by the ministers diligently and distinctly, that they may be 
understanded of the people.” Every clergyman is charged to 
read one of these homilies every Sunday and holiday, “ ex- 
cept there be a sermon, according as it is enjoined in the 
book of her highness’s injunctions ;” and “ for that cause 
only,” the reading is to be deferred to the next Sunday and 
holiday. These, therefore, are authoritative declarations of 
the doctrines of the Church of England: they are as much 
a part of her faith as the Thirty-nine Articles, Let us hear, 
then, what she says on the authority of kings, divine right, 
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and non-resistance. In the tenth sermon of the First Book, 
entitled “ a Sermon of Obedience,” we are told,—* ‘The high 
power and authority of kings, with their making of laws, 
judgments, and offices, are the ordinances not of man, but of 
God.”...‘* Here, good people, mark diligently: it is not lawful 
for inferiors and subjects, IN ANY CASE, to resist and stand 
against the superior powers; for St. Paul’s words be plain : 
‘ Whosoever, therefore, withstandeth the power, withstandeth 
the ordinance of God ; but they that resist, or are against it, 
shall receive unto themselves damnation.’ ”* After declaring, 
on the authority of this passage, that all do owe, ‘ even in 
conscience,” obedience “ to the powers which be set in 
authority by God, forasmuch as they be God's lieutenants, 
God’s presidents, God’s officers, God’s commissioners, God’s 
judges, ordained of God himself, of wHom onLyY they have 
all their power and all their authority,” they proceed: ‘ and 
the same St. Paul threateneth no less than eternal damnation 
to all disobedient persons, to all resisters against this general 
and common authority, forasmuch as they resist not man, but 
God,” &c. &e. The second part of this sermon is occupied 
with a multitude of examples of obedience to rulers, from the 
Old and New Testaments, from which this conclusion is 
drawn:—* These examples being so manifest and evident, it 
is an intolerable ignorance, madness, and wickedness, for 
subjects to make any murmuring, rebellion, resistance, or 
withstanding, commotion, or insurrection, against their most 
dear and dread sovereign lord and king, ordained and ap- 
pointed of God’s goodness for their commodity, peace, and 
quietness. Yet let us believe undoubtedly, good Christian 
people, that we may not obey kings, magistrates, or any 
other, though they be our own fathers, if they would com- 
mand us to do anything contrary to God's commandments. 
In such a case, we ought to say, with the apostle, ‘ We must 
rather obey God, than man.’ But nevertheless in that case 
we may not in anywise withstand violently, or rebel against 
rulers, or make any insurrection, sedition, or tumults, either 
by force of arms or otherwise, against the anointed of the 
Lord, or any of his appointed officers; but we must in such 
case patiently suffer all wrongs and injuries, referring the 
judgment of our cause only to God.” In the third part of 
this sermon, “ We learn, by the word of God, to yield to our 
king that is due to our king ;—that is, honour, obedience, 





* Rom. xiii. 
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PAYMENT OF DUE TAXES, CUSTOMS, TRIBUTES, SUBSIDIES, 
love, and fear.” 

In the Homily against ‘ Disobedience and Wilful Rebel- 
lion,” in the second book, we are told that, “‘as the name of 
the king is very often attributed and given unto God in Holy 
Scripture, so doth God communicate his name with earthly 
princes, terming them Gods (Psalm ]xxxii. 6), doubtless for 
that similitude of government which they have or should have 
—not unlike unto God their king. What shall subjects do 
then? Shall they obey valiant, stout, wise, and good princes, 
and contemn, disobey, and rebel against children being their 
princes, or against indiscreet and evil governors? God for- 
bid; for jirst, what a perilous thing were it to commit unto 
the subject the judgment which prince is wise and godly, and 
his government good, and which is otherwise; as though the foot 
must judge of the head,—an enterprise very heinous, and must 
needs breed rebellion.” After then declaring “ rebellion the 
greatest of all mischiefs,” and rebels “ the worst of all subjects,” 
as “ being most ready to rebellion, the worst of all vices,” the 
sermonists proceed :—‘‘ What an unworthy matter were it 
then to ouhe the naughtiest subjects, and most inclined to 
rebellion and all evil, judges over their princes, over their 
government, and over their counsellors, to determine which 
of them be good or tolerable, and which be evil and so intole- 
rable, that they must needs be removed by rebels, being ever 
ready, as the naughtiest subjects, to rebel against the best 
princes. ..... But whereas, indeed, a rebel is worse than 
the worst prince, and rebellion worse than the worst govern- 
ment of the worst prince that hitherto hath been, both rebels 
are unmeet ministers, and rebellion an unfit and unwholesome 
medicine, to reform any small Jacks in a prince, or to cure any 
little griefs in government; such lewd remedies being far 
worse than any other maladies and disorders that can be in the 
body of a commonwealth (p. 388)... . But, what if the prince 
be indiscreet and evil indeed, and it also evident to all men’s 
eyes that he is so? J ask aguin, what if it belong of the 
wickedness of the subjects, that the prince is indiscreet and 
evil? Shall the subjects, both by their wickedness, provoke 
God, for their deserved punishment, to give them an indiscreet 
or evil prince, and rebel against him; and withall against 
God, who, for the punishment of their sins, did give them 
such a prince? Will you hear the Scriptures concerning this 
point? God, say the Holy Scriptures, maketh a wicked man 
to reign for the sins of the people.” The writers then proceed 
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to inculcate the necessity of obeying and praying for wicked 
princes, on the authority of several texts of Scripture. * Shall 
the old Christians, by St. Paul’s exhortation, pray for Caligula, 
Claudius, or Nero? Shall the Jews pray for Nebuchodonosor ? 
These emperors and kings being strangers unto them, being 
pagans and infidels, being murderers, tyrants, and cruel op- 
pressors of them, and destroyers of their country, countrymen, 
and kinsmen, the burners of their villages, towns, cities, and 
temples? And shall not we pray,” &c. &c. 

In the second part of this Homily, a variety of scriptural 
examples are considered, and David is made to forbid rebel- 
lion “against a prince hated of God and God’s enemy, and 
therefore like not to prosper in war or peace, but to be hurt- 
ful and pernicious to the commonwealth ;” or “ against our 
known, mortal, and deadly enemy, that seeketh our lives ;” 
and to recommend that they should “lay no violent hand on 
him, but let him live till God appoint and work his end, either 
by natural death, or in war by lawful enemies, not by traitor- 
ous subjects.” The same conduct is, of course, prescribed to 
all Christians ; those disobeying their natural sovereign being 
declared ‘‘no true Christians, but worse than Jews, worse 
than Heathens, and swch as shall never enjoy the kingdom of 
heaven, which Christ by his obedience purchased for true 
Christians, being obedient to him, the King of Kings, and 
their prince whom he hath placed over them.” 

In the third part of this Homily, “ rebels,” we are told, 
*‘ justly do fall headlong into hell, if they die” (in battle), 
“and five in shame and fearful conscience though they escape. 
But commonly they be rewarded with shameful deaths, their 
heads and carcases set upon poles and hanged in chains, eaten 
with kites and crows; judged unworthy the honour of burial ; 
and so their souls, if they repent not,—as commonly they do 
not,—the devil hurrieth them into hell in the midst of their 
mischief.” ‘The rebels themselves are the very figures of 
fiends and devils, and their captain the ungracious pattern of 
Lucifer and Satan, the Prince of Darkness, of whose rebel- 
lion as they be followers, so shall they of his damnation in 
hell undoubtedly be partakers.”* 

That these form a perfect code of right divine and non- 
resistance no one can have the hardihood to deny. But Pro- 
testants, who are now ashamed of the doctrines inculcated by 
the Church in the first hurry and confusion of its starting in 
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business, say that these Homilies, though they are declared to 
contain ‘ wholesome and necessary doctrine for those times,” 
yet are not declared to contain essential articles of faith. 
But if the doctrine in them was necessary (of course it must 
be understood) to salvation, in the sixteenth century, it must 
be also necessary in the nineteenth; and that it was consi- 
dered so then, is obvious from the care taken to inculcate the 
truths of these Homilies, every clergyman being compelled to 
read one of them every Sunday and holiday, “ that they may 
be understanded of the people.” But we shall show that the 
Church, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Anne, inva- 
riably maintained the doctrine of these two sermons as abso- 
lutely essential to salvation, and that no one could be considered 
a member of it who did not believe in the religious unlawful- 
ness of resistance to kings on any pretence whatsoever. 

Our views on this subject will be considerably strengthened 
by the meaning affixed by the Church to the supremacy of 
the crown. From that meaning it will appear, that the right 
divine of our sovereign is actually an article of faith,—nay, 
one of the Thirty-nine Articles. ‘The mode in which this 
supremacy was perverted from making him head of the Church, 
to overthrowing the entire constitution, and making him an 
absolute despot,—almost a divinity,—is rather a curiosity in 
theology, as exhibiting the track in which the current of poli- 
tical divinity flowed from the head to the members. 

In the articles of faith of Edward VI, he was simply supreme 
head of the Church. In 1559, Elizabeth ordered all eccle- 
siastical persons to teachth at her ‘power within her realms 
and dominions is the highest power under God, to whom 
all men, By Gop’s Laws, owe most loyalty and obedience,” 
&e. &e. In 1562 she improved upon this, as appears by 
the thirty-seventh article, — ‘ The Queen’s Majesty hath 
the chief power in this realm, &c. &c. unto whom the chief 
government of all estates of this realm, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain,” &c. &c. 
‘“‘ Where we attribute to the King’s Majesty the chief govern- 
ment, &c. &c., we give not to our princes the ministering 
either of God's Word, or of the sacraments, the which thing the 
injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth, our queen, do 
most plainly testify: but that only prerogative, which we see to 
have been given abways to all godly princes in Holy Scripture 
by God himself ; that is, that they should rule all states and 
degrees committed to their charge by God, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil-doers.” 
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From this, right divine and arbitrary power follow as in- 
evitable corollaries. As to the first, we are taught that our 
princes should rule all states and degrees committed to their 
charge by God. Is not this a commission from God ? i. e. right 
divine? As to the second, the only limitation to their prero- 
gative is, that they should not preach, or minister the sacra- 
ments. In all else it is to be the same as that “ given always 
to all godly princes in Holy Scripture,” who were never 
restricted in the exercise of their absolute authority by the 
Pagan and Popish “ abominations” of parliaments, juries, and 
charters, which are clearly in contravention of the scriptural 
prerogative of Godly princes. ‘Though this is “ the full and 
plain meaning” of the article, yet, lest the correctness of our 
interpretation may be doubted by “true Protestants,” who 
are prohibited from affixing “ any new meaning other than is 
already established in convocation,” from which the head of 
the Church “ will not endure any varying or departing in the 
least degree:”* we shall consider what the convocation has 
determined on the subject. 

The first of the canons of 1603 declares the king’s royal 
authority to be the first and greatest, next to and after God’s, 
within the realm of England, &c. &c., and to whom all men, 
&e. &c., do, By Gop’s Law (lege divind), owe most loyalty, 
&e. &e. This clearly gives the monarch a divine right ; and 
as this canon is in explanation of the article of the supremacy, 
all, who receive this, must receive it in the sense here affixed 
to it by the convocation, ‘from which we will not endure any 
varying or departing in the least degree.” But the canons of 
1640 put the matter out of alldoubt. To these we shall refer 
in their chronological order. 

The convocation of 1603 continued by adjournments and 
panera to 1610, and adopted several other canons, which, 

owever, were not confirmed by James, but were published, 
under the title of Overrall’s Canonical Constitutions, in the 
reign of Charles II, by Archbishop Sancroft, as an authentic 
declaration of the doctrine of the Church, on the ground of 
non-resistance. ‘They commenced with an exposition of the 
Scriptures, from the book of Genesis : to each canon they pre- 
fixed a chapter of arguments derived from the sacred volume; 
and, from all, they + arena) the same substantive conclusion 
as to the divine and patriarchal origin and authority of mo- 
narchy and priesthood. To Adam, the first king, parent, 
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and patriarch, God gave a portion of his omnipotence and 
authority, and from him they very satisfactorily deduced it to 
all the kings and princes (all other they declared “* degene- 
rate forms of government”), who had since appeared among 
the children of men. All these got their authority direct 
from God ; and whoever dared to maintain that “ civil power, 
jurisdiction, and authority, was first derived from the people 
and disordered multitude, or is originally still in them: or 
else is deduced by their consents naturally from them, and is 
not God’s ordinance originally descending from Him, and 
depending upon him, doth greatly err.”* They, of course, 
condemn resistance; but lest they should leave any pretence 
for inquiring into the original formation of government, or for 
resistance on any account, they also condemn whoever would 
affirm that, when any forms of government, “ began by rebel- 
lion, are thoroughly settled, the authority in them is not of 
God, and that any are not bound to be subject to God’s 
authority, which is there executed, but may rebel against the 
same ;”+ or ‘¢ that the Jews generally, both priests and people, 
were not the subjects of Alexander, after his authority was 
settled among them, as they had been before the subjects of 
the kings of Babylon and Persia, or that they might have law- 
fully borne arms against him, or were not all bound to pray 
for the long life and prosperity of Alexander and his empire, 
as they had been bound to pray for the life and prosperity of 
the other, the said kings and kingdoms, whilst they lived under 
their subjection.... Or that they might, on any occasion 
whatsoever, have offered violence or destruction to either their 
persons or authority,”t &c. &e. 

From these principles it is plain that any people, who would 
believe the Church of England, would be for ever slaves: for, 
no matter how any marauder once acquired dominion over 
them, they were for ever to obey him and his posterity, “for 
conscience sake,” as the ordinances of the Lord. ‘These, be 
it remembered, were the doctrines of the entire Church, in the 
reign of James, and were published in the reign of Charles II 





* Canon 2. 

+ Canon 28. What a pretty specimen of political theology! When “ Lucifer, 
the first author of rebellion,” has ‘thoroughly settled any form of government,” 
he retires from office, and is ded b . It would be irreverent to 
*“ name the name.” Burnett, in Sacheverell’s case, said that this canon referred 
to the state of the United Provinces, and that allusion had been made by the 
convocation to the Maccabees. But we have uot been able to find this allusion, 
and the canon seems incapable of any other meaning than that which we have 
assigned. ¢ Can. 31. 
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as the doctrines of the Church of that day. We recommend 
these constitutions to the reader, particularly for the irre- 
fragable manner in which all the propositions are proved by 
ingenious interpretations of scraps of Scripture. 

In 1622, when one Knight preached at Oxford the doctrine 
of resistance, he and his abettors were imprisoned, and 
Parzeus’s commentary on Rom. xiii. from which he had de- 
rived his notions, censured and burned, at the instance of the 
king and privy council; and a decree passed at convocation, 
“* That by the doctrine of the Holy Scripture, it is IN NO CASE 
lawful for subjects to make use of force against their prince, 
nor to appear offensively or defensively in the field against the 
king, either upon the score of religion, or any other account 
whatever ;” and all promoted or to be promoted to a degree, 
were obliged to swear that they would ever continue of the 
same opinion. At the same time, all the bishops assembled 
at London, condemned the same book, and others of like 
principles, and ordered it tobe burnt. It received the same 
treatment at Cambridge.* 

We shall here insert a passage or two from Fortescue, as to 
the scriptural character of kingly power, that our Protestant 


readers may be able to contrast the — of this * besotted 


papist” with those of the entire body of the divines of the- 
“English Law Church, from the first to the last ;’—* But for- 
asmuch as a king is not always such a man (viz. a good king,) 
therefore, St. Thomas, in the book which he wrote to the king 
of Cyprus, of the governance of princes, wisheth the state of a 
realm to be such, that it may not bee in the king’s power to 
oppress his people with tyranny. Which thing is performed 
only while the power royal is restrained by the power politique. 
Rejoice, therefore, O sovereign prince, and be glad that the 
law of your realm wherein you shall succeed, is such, For it 
shall exhibit and minister to you and your people no small 
securitie and comfort. With such laws, as saith the same St. 
Thomas, should all mankind have been governed, if in para- 
dise they had not transgressed God’s commandment. With 
such laws also, was the synagogue ruled, while it served under 
God only as king, who adopted the same to him for a peculiar 
kingdome. But at the last, when at their request, they had a 
man king set over them, they were under royal laws only 
brought very low.”+ Again, after stating that all the purely 
ROYAL governments, which were in the world at the time the 





* Collier, Eccles. Hist. + Chap. ix. De Laudibus Legum Angliz. 
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Jews desired a king, were originally founded on force, he says, 
“Wherefore the Lord being displeased with the children of 
Israel, requiring to have a king as then all other nations had, 
commanded the law regal to be declared unto them by the 
prophet; which law regal was no other thing but the pleasure 
of the king their governor, as in 1 Kings more fully is con- 
tained.”* 

In the reign of Charles I, the doctrines of the Homilies, 
and the practical application of them, were enforced from the 
pulpits in all quarters. Of the sermons then preached on this 
subject, we may take Mainwaring’s as a fair average specimen ; 
as the two sermons, on which the impeachment was founded, for 
teaching doctrines subversive of the fundamental laws of the 
land, “and giving a participation of Divine omnipotence to 
kings”+ were printed by the king’s command, with the assent, 
or at least the knowledge, of two or threebishops. In one of 
these, he said, “That the king is not bound to observe the 
laws of the realm, concerning the subjects’ rights and liber- 
ties ; but that his royal will and command, in imposing loans 
and taxes without common consent in parliament, doth oblige 
the subjects’ conscience upon pain of damnation. That those 
who refused to pay those loans, offended against the law of 
God and the king’s supreme authority, and became guilty of 
impiety, disloyalty fos rebellion, &ec.” In his defence, he 
says, * That the grounds of his position in these two sermons, 
are in the Holy Scriptures, and in the interpreters of the 
Scripture, and are not complained of by the Commons, but the 
inferences only drawn from these grounds are questioned by 
them. He craved leave to explain himself in two of those 
positions. The first was, he said, that kings partake of 
omnipotence with God. He said, he meant no more by 
this, than is meant by Holy Scripture, and by the laws of 
the land; for the Psalms say, ‘ Dii estis ;? and Mr. Calvin 
saith, ‘ Reges a Deo imperium habere et divinam protestatem 
in regibus residere :'{ wherefore to offend against kings, he 





* Jd. chap. xii. 
+ Among other things, he was charged with teaching, that though in ordinary 
cases the property of goods was in the subject, in extraordinaries it was in the 


ng. 

} “Calvin, in his Institutions of Christian Religion, in the 20th and last chap- 
ter of the book of the first edition (August 1, 1536) sect. 21 to 29, laid down the 
doctrine of cbedience, and the unlawfulness of resistance in what case soever, with 
as much truth and clearness as perhaps any man could do it.” But an alteration 
in his political circumstances having taken place before the end of the month, 
“that very month he changes his nofe, and destroys all his orthodox assertions 
concerning obedience to, kc. &c.’—Brady, Hist. of the Succession. 
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thought it a sacrilege, and by the laws of the kingdom, a great 
image of God was in kings.”* ‘Though the preaching of these 
scriptural truths was condemned in parliament, and the doctor 
perpetually disabled from ecclesiastical penn, yet he 
procured a royal pardon, was immediately presented to the 
rectory of Stamford Rivers, in Essex, and had a dispensation 
to hold it with the rectory of St. Giles’s-in-the-fields, was 
made dean of Worcester in 1633, and bishop of St. David’s in 
1635. We may, therefore, consider the doctrines taught by 
him as the orthodox tenets of the Church, since he was so 
rapidly promoted by its head, for his honest firmness in main- 
taining them. 

These doctrines the clergy comtinued to teach during the 
prorogation, from 1628 to 1640; when, on the assembling of 
the convocation, they were embodied in the authoritative form 
of a canon. The mode in which those celebrated canons 
were prepared and presented to the convocation, is another 
excellent illustration of the flow of political divinity from the 
head to the members. “Before the canons were offered to 
the houses of convocation for subscription, they were read be- 
fore the king and privy council ; the judges and other eminent 
persons of the long robe being present: and here they were 
approved by the whole audience, the king giving the arch- 
bishop thanks for bringing things to so good an issue.”+ They 
were subscribed in the Upper House with only one dissentient, t 
and at York were signed “ unanimously without debating 
upon matter or form.” 

The first of these canons declares, that the most high and 
sacred order of kings is of divine right, being, by the ordi- 
nance of God himself, founded in the prime laws of nature, 
and clearly established by express texts, both of the Old and 
New Testaments. A SUPREME POWER is given to this most 
excellent order by God himself in the Scriptures, which is, 
‘¢ That kings should rule and command, in their several domi- 
nions, all persons of what rank or estate soever, whether 
ECCLESIASTICAL or CIVIL, and that they should restrain and 
punish with the temporal sword, all stubborn and wicked 
doers.” After alluding to the power of kings to regulate the 
spiritual affairs of the nation—the canon proceeds: ‘‘ For any 
person or persons to set up, maintain, or avow, in any their said 





* State Trials, vol. iii. col. 335, 338, 354, 

+ Collier’s Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 793. 

{ The Bishop of Gloucester, who in his last illness, declared himself a Roman 
Catholic.—Vid. Collier, ii. p. 725. 
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realms or territories respectively, under any pretence whatso- 
ever, any independent co-active power, either papal or popular, 
(whether directly or indirectly,) is to undermine their great 
royal office, and cunningly to overthrow that most sacred ordi- 
nance, which God himself hath established, and so is treason- 
able against God as well as against the king. For subjects to 
bear arms against their kings, offensive or defensive, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, is at least to resist the powers which are 
ordained of God; and though they do not invade, but only 
resist, St. Paul tells them plainly ‘ THEY SHALL RECEIVE TO 
THEMSELVES DAMNATION. And although tribute and custom, 
and aid and subsidy, and all manner of necessary support and 
supply, be respectively due to kings from their subjects by 
THE LAW OF GoD, NATURE, AND NATIONS, for the public de 
fence, care and protection of them; yet nevertheless, subjects 
have not possession of, but a true and just right, title and pro- 
priety to, and in all their goods and estates, and ought so to 
ave, and these two are so far from crossing one another, that 
they mutually go together for the honourable and comfortable 
support of both. For as it is the duty of the subjects to 
supply their king, so it is part of the kingly office to support 
his subjects in the property and freedom of their estates.” 
This and the other canons having been condemned by the 
Commons, as containing in them “‘ many matters contrary to 
the king’s prerogative, to the fundamental laws and statutes of 
this realm, to the right of parliament, to the property and 
liberty of the subject, and “as being matters tending to sedi- 
tion and of dangerous consequence ;” they are not now printed 
with the other constitutions. But having been passed with the 
forms required by law, and having never been rescinded by 
the Church or its head, they must be received as authoritative 
explanations of the doctrine of the supremacy as contained in 
the 37th article, and must be binding on the consciences of all 
members of the Church of England, unless it be a principle 
with them that the complexion of their faith is to depend on the 
votes of the national purse bearers. It is true, that according to 
the declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, the canons 
should not be contrary to law; but the judges—not the Com- 
mons—were the authorities to decide that, and they, according 
to Collier, approved of them before they were offered to the 


convocation. But cana “pious Protestant” conceive anything 
more degrading—more derogatory to the dignity of his Church, 
than that it should be silenced from teaching the saving 
truths of the gospel, merely because they were declared by the 
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Commons to be contrary to the fundamental laws of the realm? 
—laws passed by “ the damnable papists” in sacrilegious viola- 
tion of the divine right of kings as “clearly established by 
express texts, both of the Old and New Testament”? We almost 
blush to find a sect of Christians compelled to search—not the 
Scriptures, nor the Fathers—but the Journals of the Commons, 
for the articles of their faith. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution, right divine and its 
necessary consequence, non-resistance, became matters of faith 
uncontroverted and incontrovertible. ‘Then men were com- 
pelled by acts of parliament* to swear to the truth of that 
doctrine of non-resistance, which had been before only pro- 
mulgated from the pulpit and the convocation. ‘That was the 

riod of the great triumph of this principle. Then the Estab- 

ished Church, in the meridian of its ascendancy, could revile 
‘ popery and puritanism,” for their seditious and antimonarchi- 
cal principles; then Rome and Geneva became equally the ob- 
jects of her hate and contempt; then “ the light of the gospel 
shone forth in its utmost brilliancy,” and men saw the ungod- 
liness of “ the king-deposing and soul-destroying doctrines” 
of * schoolmen, friars, Jesuits, puritans, Calvinists, dissenters, 
and republicans.”+ ‘Then the abominations of the Scarlet 


Lady became apparent to every “ true Protestant” who could 
comprehend a text of that sacred volume, which she had 
hidden for ages from mankind, lest they might see and believe 
the divine rights and irresistibility of monarchs. 
To show that the doctrines of the Homilies—for all the 
opinions ws | broached were evidently only a more 
a 


minute or practical elaboration of them—were at that period 
also absolutely essential saving articles of faith, we shall ad- 
duce a few proofs, to which there cannot be an objection. 
Need we allude to the ever-memorable scene of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s execution? the importunities used by the four 
assistants} to induce him to acknowledge the doctrine of non- 
resistance? and, on his non-compliance, to their denying him 
the consolations of faith and prayer as he was about to be sent 
before his Maker? An extract or two may enlighten some as 
to the latitude of salvation, which many, who conceive them- 
selves acquainted with the doctrines of the Established Church, 
pretend or imagine that it allows. 





# * 13 Car. II. ses. ii. c. 1, (Corporation Act); 13 & 14 Car. II, e. 4, (Act of 
Uniformity); and by act for Select Vestries. 

+ Brady, History of the Succession. 
~ { Bp. of Ely, Bp. of Bath and Wells, Dr. Tennison, and Dr. Hooper. 
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“ Assistants. My lord, if you be of the Church of England, 
you must acknowledge the doctrine of non-resistance to be true. 

“ Monmouth. I die very penitent, and die with great cheer- 
fulness, for I know I shall go to God. 

* Assistants. My lord, you must go to God in his own way. 
Sir, be sure you be truly penitent and ask forgiveness of God 
for the many you have wronged. My lord, I said before 
there is nothing in your paper about the doctrine of non- 
resistance. 

* Monmouth. I repent of all things that a true Christian 
ought to repent of. I am to die, and pray, my Lord 

* Assistants. Then, my lord, we can only recommend you to 
the mercy of God, but we cannot pray with that cheerfulness 
and encouragement as we should, if you had made a parti- 
cular acknowledgment.” 

This language requires no commentary. 

Among those who importuned the unfortunate Lord Russell 
to make a similar acknowledgment, was Tillotson, who, by 
letter, told him that this doctrine of non-resistance, ‘ was the 
declared doctrine of all Protestant Churches, though some par- 
ticular persons had thought otherwise,”* and expressed his con- 
cern “ that you do not leave the world in a delusion and false 
hope to the hinderance of your eternal happiness,”+ by doubt- 
ing this saving article of faith. Within the same period, Bishop 
Sanderson delivered the doctrine in the following clear and 
explicit language. He declares that, ‘ to blaspheme the holy 
name of God, to sacrifice to idols,” &c. &c. “ to take up arms 
against a lawful sovereign, none of these, and sundry other 
things of the like nature, being all of them simply and de toto 





* In Lord Somers’s collection of State Tracts, there is one entitled, ** The Di- 
vine Right and Irresistibility of Kings and Supreme Magistrates clearly evidenced, 
not from any private authority, but from the public confessions of the Reformed 
Churches, and the Homilies of the Church of England. 1645.” The writer, 
after laying before his readers the confession of Helvetia, Bohemia, France, 
Belgia, Augsburg, Saxony, and Scotland, says, “‘ The sum of these confessions is ; 
all power is originally in God himself, who is solus potens, the only king and in- 
dependent potentate. He hath for the good of mankind communicated some of 
his power immediately to kings, and by them (1 Pet. ii. 13) to inferior magis- 
trates. So that a king is God’s immediate vicegerent and deputy ; and, therefore, 
his authority and person are both sacred and should be inviolable. He is minister 
Dei and unctus Domini, not the people’s but the Lord’s deputy, the Lord’s 
anointed: and therefore mone can stretch out his hand against him (Rom. 
xiii. 2) (though he be a Saul or tyrant), and be guiltless. And if the Church 
of Scotland may be judge, they that go about to take away or confound mo- 
narchy, those men are not only enemies to mankind but fight against God's ex- 
press will. I would to God that the practice of that natien were any way suit- 
able to the piety and truth of this profession.” 

+ Harris’s Life of Charles II. p. 254. 
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genere, unlawful, may be done on any colour or pretence what- 
soever, the express command of God only excepted, as in the 
case of Abraham sacrificing his son, not for the avoiding of 
scandal, not at the instance of any friend, or command of any 
power on earth—NOT FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF THE LIVES 
AND LIBERTIES OF OURSELVES OR OTHERS, NOR FOR DEFENCE 
OF RELIGION, NOR FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE CHURCH 
AND STATE; NO NOR YET, IF THAT COULD BE IMAGINED POS- 
SIBLE, FOR THE SALVATION OF A SOUL, NO NOT FOR THE RE- 
DEMPTION OF THE WHOLE WORLD.”* ‘This was considered a 
very orthodox effusion. 

To show that these divines were not singular in these opi- 
nions, we may notice the decree of the University of Oxford in 
1683, in which the prevailing notions of that period on the sub- 
ject of civil liberty were embodied, in the form of twenty-seven 
propositions: ‘Lhe first proposition: Ald civil authority is de- 
rived originally from the people. ‘The second: There isa mu- 
tual contract, tacit or express, between a prince and his subjects, 
and that if he do not perform his duty, they are discharged 
from theirs. The Third: That if lawful governors become 
tyrants, or govern otherwise than by the laws of God and man 
they ought to do, they forfeit the right they had to the govern- 
ment. The Fourth: The sovereignty of England is in the 
three estates, viz. King, Lords, and Commons. The king has 
but a co-ordinate power, and may be over-ruled by the other 
two. The Fifth: Birthright and proximity of blood give no 
title to rule or government; and it is lawful to preclude the next 
heir from his right and succession to the throne.” Each and 
every of these and the twenty-two other propositions, they de- 
creed to be false, seditious, and impious; and most of them to be 
also heretical and blasphemous, infamous to Christian religion, 
and destructive of all government in Church and State.” ‘They 
ordered the books containing these “ damnable doctrines”-— 
and among them they included “ the Jesuits’” en masse—tc be 
burnt, and enjoined all teachers to ground their scholars “ in 
that most necessary doctrine which in a manner is the badge 
and character of the Church of England, of submitting to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake,” &c. &c. “‘ teach- 
ing that this obedience and submission is to be clear, absolute, 
and without any exception of any state or order of men.” 

In The Cambridge Apress, presented to the king by the 
vice-chancellor of the university about the same time, we find 





* Quoted by Sacheverell’s Council, State Trials, vol. xv. p. 255. Ed. 1812, 
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the same doctrine-—*“* We will still believe and maintain that 
our princes derive not their title from the people, but from 
God—that to him only they are accountable ; that it belongs 
not to subjects either to create or censure, but to honour and 
obey their sovereign, who comes to be so, by a fundamental 
hereditary right of succession, which no religion, no law, no 
fault or forfeiture can alter or diminish.”* 

Such were the doctrines of the Church of England so long 
as the “ Lord’s Deputies” employed their authority for the 
overthrow merely of the national liberties. But when her 
own interests were attacked, she acted as if she had discovered 
that rebellion was justifiable in defence of a cloister at Oxford, 
though till then it would not have been so “ for the preserva- 
tion of the Church and State,—no, not for the redemption of 
the whole world.” Delighted that nobody believed her, and 
that she had escaped from ‘ Popish tyranny and arbitrary 
power” by the agency of those, whose souls, according to her 
doctrines, “ the devil would hurry into hell in the midst of 
their mischief,” she shared in the genéral joy of tke Revolu- 
tion, and was disposed to allow her former notions of saving 
faith to be buried in eternal oblivion, and to admit, by her 
acquiescence in the late proceedings, the propriety and law- 
fulness of rebellion in certain contingencies. 

But when she was required formally to renounce her former 
doctrines, by swearing allegiance to William and Mary, 
pride, honour, and consistency, came to her rescue. ‘To re- 
nounce what had been her badge and glory from her very 
origin,—to acknowledge herself in error,—and to adopt “ the 
king-deposing and soul-destroying” tenets of the scarlet 
Ww e, after such a lengthened persecution of her, for her 
superstition and ignorance,—was a measure of degradation to 
which she could not easily submit. Accordingly, a consider- 
able body of the clergy, headed by five of the sEvVEN CANDLE- 
STICKS, refused compliance. ‘The five suffered deprivation ;+ 
Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, joined them; and Lake, of 
Chichester, died soon after, leaving a written confession of his 
adherence to the doctrine. ‘Those who took the oaths, how- 
ever, did it without renouncing this “ saving truth,” by adopt- 
ing a variety of ‘ Jesuitical” evasions, “ reservations, and dis- 
tinctions, which laid them open to severe censures, as if they 
had taken them against their conscience.”{ Some said, they 





* Collier’s Eccles. History, vol. ii. p. 904. 
t Of the other two, St. Asaph yielded, and Bristol was dead. 
t Burnet’s Hist. of his own Times, vel. ii. p. 28. 


VOL. VIII.——-NO. XV. 
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took the oaths in no other sense than a peaceable submission 
to the powers that were; saying, that the legislature had 
dropped the word “rightful” in the Bill of Rights, to make a 
distinction between a king de jure and a king de facto.* 
Others, again, avoided all difficulty, on the following simple 
and original view of the Revolution. ‘They considered, that 
there was no resistance offered to James. He had abdicated 
the government—the throne was vacant—and the right divine 
descended on his heir, Mary—the Pretender being, of course, 
supposititious. As to the trifling difference of a parliamentary 
settlement—if the votes of the Convention coincided with the 
disposition by divine right, were they, on that account, to 
refuse their allegiance to “the delegate of the Lord?” It is 
unnecessary to notice the other quirks, quibbles, and evasions 
adopted by gentlemen not disposed to forsake the truths, or 
the livings, of the Church of England. 

Though, on a general view of the Revolution, it might 
appear that the divine right had ceased with the parliamentary 
settlement, yet we have no reason to come to that conclusion. 
Henry VIII succeeded by the right vested in him by parlia- 
mentary settlement. [Edward VI took, by his father’s will, 
made under the provisions of an act of parliament; yet he 
had a divine right. Elizabeth, a bastard by canon and 
municipal law, took under the same title ; she had a divine right. 
James the First’s best human title was the right vested in the 
children of Henry VIII by act of parliament; yet he had a 
divine right. His son Charles was the first monarch who 
succeeded by a pure hereditary title, since the doctrine of 
divine right had been discovered. ‘Then came his sons, 
Charles II and James II, on the same title; and yet the 
divine right of Edward VI, Elizabeth, and James I, was less 
questioned than that of the three latter. Hence we can 
clearly see, that the doctrine of divine right received no such 
shock at the Revolution as is commonly imagined ; and that, 
therefore, the Church of England had no cause to apostatize 
from one of its essential—its peculiar—its distinguishing doc- 
trines. Neither did she; for we find her maintaining this 
saving truth with the same spirit and earnestness in 1710 as 
at any former period. When Sacheverell was prosecuted for 





* Burnet, alluding to the conduct of the clergy in taking the oaths and reading 
the prayers for the new government, and yet by other acts shewing “ their 
aversion to our establishment,” says, “ this made many conclude, that the clergy 
were a sort of men that would swear and pray, even against their consciences, 
rather than lose their benefices ; and by consequence, that they were governed by 
interest, and not by principle.”—Vol. ii. p. 101. 
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seeming “ to throw black and odious colours on the Revolu- 
tion,” by teaching the unlawfulness of resistance, and main- 
taining that William did not use forcible means for acquiring 
the crown, “ the clergy generally espoused Sacheverell as their 
champion, who stood in the breach, and so they reckoned his 
cause as their own.”* As no one can doubt that Sacheverell’s 
sentiments were those of the entire Church, he having been 
treated all through the proceedings as her champion, we shall 
conclude this genealogy of right divine by a notice of what 
took place on that trial. 

One of the passages particularly selected from his sermons, 
to convict him on the charge of ‘ throwing black and odious 
colours on the revolution,” is as follows :—After laying down 
the doctrine of non-resistance, he said, “ Our adversaries 
think they effectually stop our mouths, and have us sure and 
unanswerable in this point, when they urge the revolution of 
this day in their defence; but certainly, they are the greatest 
enemies of that and of his late majesty, and the most ungrate- 
ful for their deliverance, who endeavour to cast such black and 
odious colours upon both. How often must they be told, that 
the late king himself solemnly disclaimed the least imputation 
of resistance.”+ In another part, he said, ‘* Though this fun- 
damental doctrine was now become unfashionable, and ex- 
ploded as a dangerous tenet, inconsistent with the rights, liber- 
ties, and property of the people ; yet, God be thanked, it still 
continued to be the doctrine of Church and State.” 

In his pleadings also, he avers it “to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England ;” and says, ‘‘ that he was the rather in- 
duced to preach about it” on the 5th of November, “ because 
on that day the Church commemorates our deliverance from 
the traitorous attempts of rebellious papists, and because the 
lawfulness of resisting the supreme power was originally a 
popish doctrine.” “ Whilst, therefore, the Church of England, 
as by law established, is in a safe and flourishing condition, un- 
der her Majesty’s happy adininistration ; whilst PopisH TENETS 
are by all good Protestants condemned and abhorred ; whilst the 
laws of this realm continue in full force and vigour, the said 
Henry S. humbly hopes that a dutiful son of that Church, a 
sincere Protestant, and a faithful subject of Her Majesty, shall 
not suffer for asserting the doctrine of non-resistance of the 
supreme power.” 

At the trial, it was urged on his behalf, that this was the 





* Burnet’s History of his own Times. + State Trials, vol. xv. p. 117, 
E2 
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doctrine of the Church from the very “ dawn of the Reforma- 
tion;” and besides “ the necessary doctrine,” the homilies, 
canons, decrees, &c.—the following phalanx of eminent digni- 
taries was cited in support of it:— Cranmer, the ten bishops 
imprisoned in 1554, Bishop Jewell,* Dr. Jackson, Archbishop 
Usher, Chillingworth, Archbishop Bramhall, Bishop Sander- 
son, Bishop Sherlock, Bishop Beveridge, Stillingfleet, Hooker} 
Tillotson, { Archbishop Sancroft, the four assistants at the 
Duke of Monmouth’s execution, and Burnet.§ Sacheverell’s 
counsel named three archbishops, eight bishops, and three 
doctors of divinity, who, between the revolution and 1709, had 
maintained the same doctrine on public occasions,—some even 
in sermons before the Lords and the Commons, and for which 
some were by those bodies publicly thanked. 

Sacheverell, in his defence, thus denounced the ignominy 
which would attend the Church, if it should apostatize from 
this “distinguishing badge and glory of our reformation.” 
“ What a guilt as well as disgrace would it justly devolve upon 
the clergy, to recede from any principle of our excellent 
Church, especially from what has been so long retained and 
boasted of as its peculiar character, by abandoning which we 
must relapse into some of the worst doctrines even of popery 
itself, and render ourselves the most contemptible as well as 
inconsistent Church in the world.” 

However, nothing could save hin—not the fact that he 
preached only the undisputed doctrine of the privileged 
Church—not the fear of relapsing “into some of the worst 
doctrines even of popery itself,’—not the precedental autho- 





* Defence of the Apology for the Church of England.— Burnet, in his speech on 
Sacheverell’s case, in endeavouring to palliate his own apostacy by attempting to 
prove that this was not the doctrine of the Church, said that Jewell was generally 
considered the writer of the Homilies, and yet cited a letter of his, in which he 
admitted that, in some cases, resistance might be lawful. This, instead of proving 
that resistance is compatible with the doctrines of the Homilies, proves only that 
Jewell did not believe what he wrote for the instruction of the Church. 

+ Ina Treatise on the Legal Power.—I\r. his Ecclesiastical Polity, he holds the 
opposite—Romish—doctrine. He was continually accused of being a papist in dis- 
guise, and of papistical tendencies.—Vid. Keble’s Edition of Walton’s Life and 
Works of Hooker, Oxford, 1836. 

t Letter to Lord Russell, ante.—After the revolution, he became archbishop of 
Canterbury, and learned to preach non-resistance in one part of a sermon, and to 
qualify it by different expressions in another part.—Vid. his sermon of 30th 
January, 1700. 

§ Burnet taught this in 1673.—At and after the revolution, he held the 
opposite, and sought to prove, in a rather singular manner,that it was the doctrine 
of the Church of England—by contrasting the private opinions and public con- 
duct of the heads and guides of the Church, with the doctrines which they incul- 
cated as wholesome and “ necessary”’ for the people. 
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rity of so many clerical luminaries; and he was convicted of 
high crimes and misdemeanours — sentenced to three years’ 
suspension, and his sermons ordered to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman.* To the same honour the Oxford 
decree was admitted, it having been adjudged to contain 
‘several positions contrary to the constitution of this kingdom, 
and destructive to the Protestant succession as by law esta- 
blished.” 

Whether the established Church has since apostatized from 
this distinguishing doctrine, and relapsed into popery, we 
cannot at present determine. But if this be not an essential 
tenet of that Church, it would be difficult to prove that the 
divinity of the Saviour—the redemption of man, a future state 
of rewards and punishments, or the inspired character of the 
Bible, is an essential article of her faith. We do not think 
that in support of any one of these doctrines could there be 
found such a number of authorities in the dignitaries and 
members of the Church in every age, as we have enumerated 
in support of this tenet of right divine and non-resistance. In 
all probability, she has abandoned this principle; as there can 
be no reason to believe that she would obstinately persist in 
teaching doctrines subversive of the state which paid her. 
She has always on every other subject adapted her tenets to 
the wishes and necessities of the state, and we can see no 
reason why she should not do so on this. To the Parlia- 
ment, especially, she has always bowed as the last arbiter of 
heresy. In obedience to a resolution of the Commons, she 
rejected the canons of 1640, and so complete a condemnation 
was that considered, that there was not the least allusion made 
to them in this case of Sacheverell’s. At the present day, 
most professing members of the Church talk of resistance to 
oppressive governors, without seeming at all aware of the 
damnation consequent on it. Either, therefore, the Church 
has renounced this doctrine, or she, for her own temporal in- 
terests, allows her followers to adopt notions, for which, in due 
time, “the Devil will hurry them into hell, in the midst of 
their mischief.” 

We would specially recommend our readers to recollect, 
that in the homilies are contained all the primal principles, 
and most of the very identical principles, for which Manwar- 
ing and Sacheverell were condemned; the canons of 1640 





* After the period of his sentence had expired, the head of the Church, to mark 
her approbation of his orthodoxy, allowed him to preach on the first Sunday fol- 
lowing before her, and immediately promoted him to a valuable living, 
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censured, and the Oxford decree burned. All those princi- 
ples are either plainly laid down in them, or are immediately 
and directly deducible from them. Why then have the ho- 
milies escaped unscathed ? 

Let them bear in mind also, that though in questions of 
theology the solutions of parliament ought never to be re- 
garded as of the slightest importance; yet, on matters affect- 
ing the rights of the nation, it is the only competent autho- 
rity; and though it has repeatedly declared popery to be 
damnable, blasphemous, idolatrous, &c. &c., it has never yet, 
in the excess of its malignity, declared any of her tenets to be 
“contrary to the fundamental laws of the realm,” or detri- 
mental to the rights, interests, or liberties of the subject. 

The doctrine of divine right and non-resistance being the 
peculiar badge of the established Church, by which she so 
effectually secured the favour of the monarchs of this country, 
though for ages previously the Catholic Church had been the 
subject of their continual attacks and depredations, she spared 
no pains to support it, and especially with all the authority 
of Scripture. It was peculiarly as a Scriptural doctrine that 
she recommended it, in opposition to the ‘* anti-monarchical” 
tenets of ee But Popery could support her doctrine on 
her canon of Scripture. She had two books expressly recount- 
ing as laudable acts, the efforts of the Jews to rescue them- 
selves by force from a slavery, to which they had been sub- 
ject for 400 years. How could the Church of England teach 
the unlawfulness of resistance on Scriptural grounds, and re- 
tain the Maccabees in her canon? But we will tell the tale 
in the words of Burnet, that there may be no pretence for 
doubting the motives for ex-canonising the Maccabees. 

** But to proceed with the history of our Church: when the 
articles of religion were settled, the books of the Apocrypha 
were indeed declared not to be part of the canon of Scripture, 
but yet to be useful for the example of life, and instruction of 
manners.* A great part of these are the books of the Mac- 
cabees, which contain the history of the Jews’ striking off the 
yoke of the king of Syria, when they were broken in upon by 
a total overthrow of their whole law, and an unrelenting per- 
secution. Mattathias, a private priest, began the resistance, 
which was carried on by his children till they shook off the Sy- 
rian yoke, and formed themselves into a government under the 





_ * This was in the reign of Elizabeth, at the settlement of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. In Edward VI’s time, divine right was not unalterably fixed as a saving 
truth ; and the canon remained intact. 
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family of the Maccabees. It was easy to show that the Jews 
had been for above 400 years subject first to the Babylonish, 
then to the Persian and at last to the Grecian empire, so that 
by a long prescription they were subject to the kings of Syria. 
It were easy to show that this resistance was foretold by 
Daniel in terms of high commendation, and is also mentioned 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews as the work and effect of their 
faith. Jf then all resistance to illegal and barbarous perse- 
cution is unlawful, these books contain nothing but the history 
of a rebellion; and all the devotion that runs through them, is 
but a cant; and instead of reading them as examples of life 
and instruction of manners, we ought to tear them out of our 
Bibles with detestation.”* 

This mode of tearing any books out of the Bible, which 
happened to clash with the views of the Reformers, would be 
indeed a radical method of proceeding. But how much more 
simple, plausible, and effective, is the putting of them on a 
level with Cicero’s Offices, or Plutarch’s Lives, by declaring 
that, though the Church doth read them for example of life 
and instruction of manners, “ yet doth it not apply them to 
establish any doctrine.’+ ‘Thus by striking the Maccabees 
out of the canon of Scripture, “ the distinguishing badge and 
character of the Church of England” became ‘‘ clearly estab- 
lished by divers texts” in the remainder of the sacred volume. 
Would that all Englishmen would seriously consider this 
simple circumstance. The canon of Scripture— the only 
rule of faith,” mutilated by a body of royal officials, to make 
their employer an uncontrollable despot, and their followers 
besotted slaves ! 

In an early number we propose to consider the effects of the 
Reformation on the civil and political institutions of the realm, 
and analyse the beauties of “ the glorious Proresrant @on- 
stitution.” 





* Speech on Sacheverell’s trial. State Trials, vol. xv. p. 485. 
+ Fifth of Thirty-nine Articles. 
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Arr. II.—1. Encyclopedia Britannica. Edited by Professor 
Napier. Seventh Edition. London. 1830—40. 

2. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL.D. Edinburgh and London. 1830. 

3. The London Encyclopedia; an Universal Dictionary of 
Science, Art, Literature, and practical Mechanics. ‘Twenty- 
two volumes. London, Sydney, and Hobart Town. 1839. 

4, The Cabinet Cyclopedia. Conducted by the Rev. Diony- 
sius Lardner, LL.D. &c. &c., assisted by eminent Literary 
and Scientific men. London. 

5. The Family Library. London. 

6. The Library of Useful Knowledge. Published under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. London. 

7. Curiosities of Literature. By J. D’Israeli, Esq. ‘Tenth 
Edition. London. 1838. 


LUTARCH, in the preface of his fifth book, assigns as 
his reason for recording the infamous lives of Demetrius 
and Antony, ‘that we shall the more easily imitate the exam- 
ples of the good, if we be not entirely unacquainted with the 
characters of the wicked.” It is under the influence of a 
feeling somewhat similar, that we enter, though with reluctance, 
upon the present subject. The search after truth may be 
assisted by a knowledge of the falsehood opposed to it; the 
true character of the Catholic Church may be gathered from 
an exposure of the false and distorted forms under which she 
is but too often represented. 

To a sincere Catholic, the subject is one of extreme pain. 
Amid the recriminations of polemical warfare, it is difficult to 
preserve charity uninjured ; it is still more difficult to restraiu 
honest indignation within due bounds, under the galling con- 
sciousness of unjust and unworthy imputations. Abuse and 
invective may be borne,—declamation and denunciation lose 
their power to wound, as the excitement of the moment passes 
away, — but misrepresentation or calumny, the imputation 
<«f false principles, or the suppression of known and true vin- 
dications, is an insult to the understanding, as well as to the 
temper; provoking, the one by its malice, as much as by its 
unworthiness it calls up pity or contempt in the other. 

Far from us, however, be feelings such as these. We write 
far more in sorrow than in anger—we seek not idle, not even 
necessary, recrimination—not to retort upon our adversaries, 
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but to justify ourselves—not to reflect upon those who have 
misrepresented our belief, but to remove, in all charity and 
peace, the effects of the misrepresentation. For ourselves and 
our fellow-Catholics, this is a task of supererogation. Every 
Catholic, who knows his religion as it really is, and as it is 
represented in the literature of England, is but too familiar 
with the justice of the title prefixed to these pages. But 
there are others who know our doctrines only from books, 
and whose only estimate is formed from the data which their 
own literature supplies. ‘To these—our Protestant country- 
men of every denomination—we would offer a few pages of 
commentary upon that voluminous text from which chiefly, 
if not exclusively, they have had opportunities of estimating 
our principles and our practice. 

A stranger, judging from the nature of the constitution, and 
the principles of the religion of England, would pronounce, that 
in Britain public opinion—and especially as regards religion— 
should be free as the air we breathe,—free from prejudice,— 
free from passion,—free from every unworthy influence, It 
is not, as in a Catholic country, where the whole inquiry is 
narrowed into one comparatively easy question, which once 
decided, authority is the guide for all the rest. On the con- 
trary,—rejecting all aid of authority, disregarding the opinions 
of any “uninspired man or body of men,”—guided solely by 
private judgment in the formation of a creed,—it is the glory 
of Protestant England to have shaken off the “ unscriptural 
aud unchristian yoke” of Rome, and to live and breathe in 
the free unfettered liberty of the Gospel. To guard this 
freedom from injury—to preserve it from every influence 
which could impede its exercise—to increase and extend it by 
every possible device—would appear to be the first duty of 
every consistent citizen of the Protestant commonwealth. 
Hence, to resist the growth of prejudices, to uproot those 
which, amid the anarchy of religious revolution, had inter- 
woven themselves into the public mind ; to place on a footing 
of the most perfect equality the rival claims of all the various 
religions which challenge inquiry,—these would seem obliga- 
tions inseparable from the idea of Protestantisin, — direct 
consequences of that grand principle which is the soul and 
essence of its being. For a stranger, this would be a natural, 
but alus! a sadly mistaken, impression. Prejudice, in some 
one or other of its forms, would appear to enter into the con- 
stitution of the human mind; and there are few, however 
enlightened, who can claim an exemption. England, with all 
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her boasted liberty, is the slave of prejudice; in her institu- 
tions, in her society, in her literature—prejudice of country— 
prejudice of religion. It is the growth of centuries, deepening 
in its dye as each year rolled on, becoming every day more 
inveterate in its hold upon the public mind. We need not 
say, that the fear and detestation of we is the great 
centre from which it emanates. Political antipathies and 
religious hate, mutually supporting and supported, combined 
to foster and perpetuate it; time and usage threw an air 
of venerableness over traditionary calumnies, which had 
originated in interested falsehood and ignorant credulity ; 
abhorrence of Popery was made the test of orthodoxy in 
politics, as well as religion; and prejudice the most servile, 
bigotry the most blind, warped themselves into the very 
essence of public opinion in free, Protestant England! Jus- 
tice was forgotten,—fair play was flung to the winds,—or, if 
they were remembered, it was the justice proclaimed by 
Cromwell’s troopers in Ireland, “ What is yours is mine; 
what is mine is my own;”—it was the fair play of the poor 
plebeian in Juvenal,— 
- — ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum !” 

It would be tedious to trace the causes which contributed to 
maintain and foster this unnatural state of things—causes, 
positive, as well as negative—to be found as well in the 
untiring exertions of the enemies of Catholicity, as in the 
constrained inactivity of its followers and friends. A glance 
through the history of the Catholics under Elizabeth, James, 
and the succeeding reigns, will show that the policy of 
the ascendant party, originating in fear, real or pretended, 
was the mainspring of all their operations. Under Eliza- 
beth, the claims of her royal cousin of Scotland, and the 
universal sympathy called forth by her unjust and heartless 
persecution, demanded no small activity on the part of the 
enemies of Mary and her religion, in order to render both 
sufficiently unpopular for the security of Elizabeth and of Pro- 
testantism. The skill with which the Babington conspiracy 
was improved for this purpose, and the fatal account to which 
it was turned by the minister, (who, if he did not originate, at 
least encouraged and suffered it to ripen), were a lesson of 
Machiavellian policy, destined to serve many a black and 
bloody purtpose in our history ; the bugbear of Popery and its 
horrors, so successfully employed by Cecil and Walsingham, 
has been a ready instrument for their successors on many a 
subsequent occasion. It is impossible to suppress a shudder 
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for human nature, while we contemplate the fearful success 
with which it was used to excite the terrors of the nation, 
and flatter the silly vanity of the monarch, in the horrid tra- 
yedy of the gunpowder-treason,—the industrious malevolence 
with which all the details of this cruel exhibition were pre- 
pared and arranged by the crafty minister, and the treacherous 
duplicity with which, in the after-working of the plot, (his own 
doings,) the excesses into which a few fiery and weak-minded 
youths had been seduced, were traced to the imputed prin- 
ciples of the common faith professed by the Catholic body. 
Even amid the civil strife of the unhappy reign of Charles [ 
and of the Commonwealth, the contending parties did not for- 
get their common hatred of Catholicity. In the succeeding 
reign, the apprehension of a Popish successor was indus- 
triously employed to fan the no-popery flame; it was one 
series of calumnies on the Catholics, each more absurd and 
atrocious than its predecessor. The fire of London, which 
the “ tall bully” lyingly commemorated as a Popish treason— 
the ill-digested fabrications of the ruffian Oates—and the siill 
more extravagant inventions of Fitzharris—each served the 
purpose for a day, keeping the public mind in a perpetual fer- 
ment, and the anti-Catholic feeling in full activity; and its last 
great outbreak, in the riots of 1780, may serve as an index of 
the intensity with which, even while concealed, it never ceased 
to burn. 

From the political relations of the Catholics, the transition 
was easy to the superstitions of their creed. The press and 
the pulpit overflowed with misrepresentation. Nonconformity 
brought with it the charge of disaffection—recusancy was 
construed into idolatry—disloyalty was represented as the 
necessary consequence of the belief of the Pope’s temporal 
power,—and the disregard of faith with heretics, the absurdity 
of transubstantiation, the worship of the saints, and the adora- 
tion of relics and images, were thrown in to heighten the pic- 
ture: and even when better times, and a less credulous spirit, 
brought an amelioration of the laws which thus originated, 
the structure and wording of the test and allegiance oaths 
may furnish some idea of the inveteracy with which the extra- 
vagant and revolting calumnies had fixed themselves in the 
minds of the people. 

Added to all this, and completing the work thus but half 
accomplished, was the sedulous care with which all opportu- 
nity of self-justification was denied to the accused. It was 
impossible, except by stealth, to introduce or publish in Eng- 
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land any vindication of Catholic principles; nor have the 
declaimers against the inquisitorial policy of Rome ever con- 
ceived any prohibition of heretical books more vigorous than 
that which, in free England, under Protestant Elizabeth, 
excluded all Catholic works from the realm. With so much 
strictness was it enforced, that an especial license of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was necessary, in order to import any 
“© Popish book or pamphlet published beyond the seas.” In 
Strype’s Life of Archbishop Whitgift, one of these licenses is 
preserved, which may show the motive of the prohibition, 
and the rigid exactness with which it was executed. The 
archbishop permits a bookseller, Ascanio de Renialme, to 
bring into England a few volumes, yet “ upon this condition 
only, that any of them be not dispersed or showed abroad ; 
but first brought to him, or some of her ‘majesty’s privy 
council, that so they be delivered, or directed to be delivered, 
forth unto such persons only, as by them, or some of them, 
shall be thought most meet persons, upon good considerations 
and purposes, to have the reading of them.”* This, one 
might suppose, would be deemed sufficient caution. Yet even 
this permission, limited, and almost negatived as it is by the 
restriction, drew a torrent of obloquy upon the primate, from 
which Whitgift thinks it necessary to vindicate him.+ 

The probibition was renewed under fines in the following 
reign ;t and even so late as the middle of the last century, 
Dr. Alban Butler’s valuable library having been sent by mis- 
take to the palace of the bishop of Norwich, his lordship felt 
himself justified, in defiance of the courtesy due to an eminent 
brother clergyman, in retaining the books in his own possession 
under shelter of the existing law. Fortunately for the humble 
priest, he had a protector in the Duke of Cumberland, who 
remembered with gratitude his services to the English pri- 
soners after the battle of Fontenay. An order from the duke 
quieted the holy scruples of the uncourteous bishop; and re- 
lieved him from the disagreeable charge of this Popish library. 

Nor was it the importation alone which was proscribed ; 
the statute of James prohibited the sale, under the same 
penalty; and the laws regulating the general censorship of 
the press, as long as they continued in force, were such as 
effectually to prevent the publication within the realm. It 
was ordained that no book or pamphlet be printed with- 





* Strype’s Life of Archbishop Whitgift. London, 1718, pp. 268, 269. 
+ Ibid, p. 269. t IIL Jac. I, cap. v. § 25. 
§ Life of Dr. Alban Butler, p. 16. 
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out the license of the archbishop of Canterbury or the bishop 
of London*—a very effectual check, it may be believed, upon 
the operations of the Popish press; and the Court of High Com- 
mission took cognizance of all publications to the detriment of 
the Church of England. These restrictions of the freedom 
of printing, though removed towards the close of Charles the 
First’s reign, were subsequently revived by the Long Par- 
liament; nor was it till the year 1694, that they were entirely 
removed. To this combination of severe and unjust restric- 
tions, add the oppressed and powerless position of the Catho- 
lic party, and it will be easy to account, in the perfect impu- 
nity and probable security from contradiction which the state 
of the law afforded, for the origin of every calumny, however 
monstrous, and the growth and continuance of every prejudice, 
however groundless or extravagant. 

Unhappily, also, there is but too much reason to believe, 
that, with a very large section of the influential opponents of 
Catholic principles and Catholic claims, but little regard was 
paid to the vindication of the one, or the arguments advanced 
in support of the other. There seems to have been at all times 
a great deal of that feeling which Luther manifested in his 
early controversy ;—that seeking of arguments, not for the 
love of truth, but in the lust of triumph—not to convince the 
gainsayer, but “to annoy the Pope.” The same principle 
was transferred to other controversies. Not only was the 
evidence of Catholic truth not sought, but it was carefully 
pushed aside, if, under all these disadvantages, it forced itself 
into notice. Calumnies, whose falsehood was all but evi- 
dent, and whose ration was more than notorious, were 
asserted and re-asserted, as if the truth had never been 
called in question. ‘The well-known fable of Pope Joan is 
a remarkable example of this dishonourable spirit. The 
story is told by Bayle, in his life of Blondel. David 
Blondel, though a Calvinist minister, and a bitter enemy of 
Catholicity, had devoted his learning to the examination of 
this fable, long current with the fanatics of his party. In 
1647, he published at Amsterdam,} a most learned and mas- 
terly refutation, demonstrating its utter want, not only of 
probability, but, in the history of the period, even possibility. 
Immediately a storm was raised on all sides{ against the 





* See Dublin Review, vol. vii. p. 522. See also Blackstone, book iv. cap. xi. 
§ 13. Note. 

+ He gave a second edition in Latin, much enlarged, in 1657. The first is in 
French. Bayle, Art. Blondel, T. I. p. 610, 11. 

t “ Non sine offensione omninm Protestantium.” 
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daring and impolitic innovator. ‘ Some,” says Courcelles, 
whose words are cited by Bayle, “ condemned him at first 
sight, without considering the matter at all:—indignant at 
the loss of the occasion of insulting the Catholics, and taunt- 
ing them with their Papess.” Others, while they admitted 
the solidity of the refutation, condemned him, a minister of 
the reform, for abusing his leisure on such a subject—he 
should leave to the Papists, they said, the labour of clearing 
away their own filth—he should not devote his learning to the 
refutation of a fable which it was the interest of Protes- 
tantism to perpetuate: “ fabula quam pro vera haberi historia 
Protestantium intersit."* What a testimony to their belief 
in the merits of Protestantism ! 

Under all these unfavourable circumstances, we have occa- 
sionally found some honest enough to advocate our cause. 
But the boon was embittered by the air of patronizing pity 
with which it was accorded. The whole tone and manner 
was rather a palliation than a defence. 1t seemed to say thus 
much and no more—that “ after all, we were not as bad as 

ople believed; and that the wonder was we were not worse.” 
The obligation too which this act of kindness conferred upon 
the friendless party, was occasionally construed into the privi- 
lege of abusing us at will; and the indignation with which 
some of these condescending patrons repel the charges of less 
privileged assailants, while, at the same time, they themselves 
indulge in sarcasm and ridicule, reminds us of an anecdote 
related of Henry II, by Fitz-Stephens. ‘The bishop of Wor- 
cester, the king’s cousin, had offended him by neglecting to 
attend the coronation of the young prince. Henry, with his 
usual intemperance, called him ‘traitor,’ and loaded him with 
every species of abuse. ‘ One of the-courtiers who were pre- 
sent, thinking to please the king, sharply took up the bishop ; 
and after him another abused him with opprobrious language. 
But the king, changing the object of his anger, said to this 
latter nobleman; ‘ Worst of wretches, dost thou think that 
because J say what I please to my cousin and bishop, it may 
be allowed thee, or any other person, to abuse or threaten 
him? I am scarce able to restrain my hands from thy eyes!” 

Among the many varieties of works directed against the 
Catholic religion, during this long period of what may be al- 
most cailed literary impunity, the least dangerous class is that 
which makes a direct profession of that object. If the lan- 





* Prefat. Apologetica, apud Mares, p. 312. 
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guage of a book be coarse, and its general tone full of bitterness 
and rancour—if, as not unfrequently occurs, the very title be 
a sufficient index of its temper, it can hardly be that suspicion 
is not at once awakened: even prejudice, provided it be 
honest, will, despite itself, receive a shock. Few, we should 
think, will adopt without limitation the statistics of a Black 
Book of Rome: few will receive with implicit credence the 
fanciful theories of an Alliance of Popery and Heathenism; 
or regard as a true and faithful portraiture The Apostacy and 
the Pope—the Man of Sin, and the Child of Perdition. If we 
had but these, and such as these, to deal with, our labour would 
be easy, if not unnecessary; the bane contains and carries 
with it its own antidote. But if a tone of friendliness, or even 
indifference, be assumed—if all that is coarse be scrupulously 
avoided—if the hackneyed calumnies be discarded, and _ insi- 
dious representation be substituted for direct attack, it will 
require something more than ordinary penetration to with- 
stand the ordeal. How much more, if the mode and the occa- 
sion be selected with such judgment, that the subject itself, 
as well as the manner in which it is discussed, may be both 
brought to bear upon the mind! When a work devoted to lite- 
rature or science, for example, is skilfully diverted from its legi- 
timate province; and used as an instrument of sneering invective 
or plausible misrepresentation against the religious opinions of 
any particular community, the judgment of the reader, unpre- 
pared and unsuspecting, has to struggle against a variety of 
influences, each distinct from the other, yet all of a subtle and 
dangerous tendency. ‘The attention drawn. away from reli- 
gious topics by the engrossing nature of the study—the facul- 
ties perhaps unbent in the seductive pursuits of lighter litera- 
ture—suspicion lulled by the soft and kindly tone in which 
the camel i made—the judgment seduced into silence by its 
honied sophistry; and the fancy dazzled by the brilliant 
imagery flung like a transparent veil around,—concealing its 
true proportions, and softening its harsher outlines—the spell is 
absolutely resistless ! Alas! for the judgment which is passed 
under its magic influence—alas ! if, as in the case of religion 
—with its rigid impartiality be wound up the best and highest 
hopes of the individual ! 

Now it is a melancholy, but indisputable fact, that there is 
not a single department in the literature or science of Eng- 
land, which has not, by this unnatural perversion, been pressed 
into the anti-Catholic service. It would seem, in truth, as if the 
writers of England had acted under a sort of necessity or fate : 
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as if their pen, like Anacreon’s lyre, had a will of its own, inde- 
pendent and uncontrolled by the writer, and,—like its classic 
prototype, which, despite the poet's 

Oedw Aeyerw Arpercac, 


gave forth its voice but to a single theme,—turned, by a _hid- 
den instinct, to the one subject ; and made all others subser- 
vient to it alone! We question whether, among the most 
intemperate of the party-pamphlets produced, even in the most 
excited period—stripping them of the coarseness which personal 
or local feeling may have imparted—there could be found 
anything more deeply malevolent, more grossly calumnious, 
than we meet every day in works of a literary, or scientific, or 
miscellaneous character, bearing not the most distant relation 
to any subject connected with the Catholic religion! Produc- 
tions such as these, it is true, are the exceptions; but truth 
and candour compel us to state, notwithstanding, that they 
are so numerous, even among the recent and popular publica. 
tions, as almost to form a rule for themselves. /’ew—few, in- 
deed, if any—are the subjects upon which the student may 
turn to the volumes of his English library—secure, if he be 
a Catholic, from insult; if a Protestant—from gross error 
and misconception ! 

If he take up a book of travels for amusement, he finds 
the usages of Catholic countries misrepresented—the lan- 
guage of devotion distorted and perverted*—-the ceremonies 
of religion turned into profane and unfeeling ridicule! If 
he open a dictionary of reference, let it be of the most 
liberal character, he reads of the religious orders “ prac- 
tising every species of pious fraud with unblushing effrontery;”+ 
he finds them described as “ ruges consumere nati—a class 
of beings who have peopled the monasteries of Christendom 
since their commencement.” t If he be a lover of art, he cannot 
even consult a dictionary of painting, without being taunted 
with an invidious comparison of “the favourable effects of the 
Reformation on the exercise of the human intellect, and the 
general cause of freedom.”{ The classical student is taught 
to trace to the vestal virgins of Rome, the conventual institu- 





* A very remarkable example of this is, at this moment, under our eye. Mr. 
Semple (Travels in Spain, Italy and Naples, vol. i. p. 54) rendering the title of 
the B. Virgin Deipara, (mother of God,—the Q@eoroxocg of the council of 
Ephesus), translates it, EQUAL TO Gop! and draws the worst conclusions from the 
translation. Let us hope it was nothing more disreputable tian ignorance which 
suggested the blunder. 

t+ Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary, i. 789. t Ibid. ii. 38. 

§ Pilkington’s Dict. of Painters, pref. ix. 
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tions of Catholicity.* The rhetorician, as a specimen of hu- 
mour,} applaudingly selects a coarse extract about 
“* Crosses, relics, crucifixes, 

Beads, pictures, rosaries and pixes : 

The tools of working out salvation 

By mere mechanic operation ;” 
or, as an example of metaphor, ‘the polluted stream of 
Romish tradition !’t{ Open a treatise of logic, you find some 
misconceived or mis-stated doctrine of popery put forward 
as an exemplification of sophism; you are warned against 
some ridiculous ambiguity, ‘‘ which has greatly favoured the 
Church of Rome.”§ History, poetry, biography, statistics, 
all are closed against you. Nay, if in despair of all else 
beside, you fly to the secluded halls of the law for security, the 
same spectre still haunts your steps ;—you read, even here, of 
“ the importation from Rome, of the whole farrago of supersti- 
tious novelties engendered by the blindness and corruption of 
the monks—transubstantiation, communion in one kind, the 
worship of saints and images.”|| ‘ New fangled theories,” you 
learn, ‘* were then invented, and indulgences were sold to the 
wealthy for liberty to sin without danger ;”{| ‘* penance was en- 
joined pro salute anime : and that penance was commuted for 
money ;”** “ men were taught to believe, that founding a mo- 
nastery a little before death, would atone for a life of incon- 
tinence, disorder, and bloodshed.” ++ 

It may appear that these monstrous examples have been 

industriously selected, and are not a fair specimen of the 
classes which they purpose to represent. On this subject, we 
shall satisfy the reader before we close. Anomalous as it may 
seem in the literature of a people, whose leading religious 
principle requires perfect freedom from prejudice, and whose 
professions, at least, secure a fair and equal discussion to the 
claims of all the rival religiens which they are bound to exa- 
mine: it is nevertheless certain, whether it arise from igno- 
rance or bigotry, that there are few—very few writers, whose 
statements, when the Catholic religion is concerned, we can be 
safe in receiving without suspicion. ‘I am persuaded,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Nightingale, in the preface to his Portraiture of 
Catholicity, “that no Protestant writer has done justice to the 





* D’Isracli’s Curiosities of Literature, p. 149. 
+ Campbell’s Rhetoric, p. 39. The extract is from Hudibras. part. iii. canto 1. 
} Whately’s Rhetoric, p. 122. 
§ Whately’s Logic, 305. || Blackstone, B. iv. c. 33, vol. iv. p, 419. 
q Ibid. iv. 106. ** Thid. p. 106. tt Ibid. p. 108. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XV. F 
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subject ;” and M. Alberti, a learned and honest German Pro- 
testant, declares, that *‘ every unprejudiced and right-minded 
man proclaims, unreservedly and aloud, his disgust at the un- 
worthy language which the enemies of Catholicity, blinded by 
hate and carried away by passion, launch against its doc- 
trines.”’* 

Every sincere lover of truth must deplore a state of things 
so unjust and so unnatural, It is a subject in which all are 
interested, the Protestant even mure than the Catholic. In 
order to examine it practically, it may be well, in an inquiry 
apparently so boundless, to fix, before we commence, the 
limits within which we shall confine ourselves. From the 
foregoing remarks, therefore, it may be gathered that no 
work of a theological or polemical character comes within 
our plan ; and as we have already had frequent opportunities of 
considering travels, novels, and romances, we deem it more 
satisfactory to exclude all works of this class from the “ popular 
literature,” which has been chosen as the title of these pages. 
Among such a host of authors, even thus limited, it is diffi- 
cult to choose; nor perhaps could any selection of individual 
writers, however numerous, be fairly taken as a representative 
of the entire. It would be easy to fill a volume with extracts, 
without at the same time supplying materials from which any 
general estimate could be formed. We shall rather seek out 
those works which are of standard authority; which are the 
production not of an individual, but of a number of the most 
distinguished writers of all ranks and of every party—the re- 
ceived arbiters of public taste ; and in fact, the national deposi- 
tories of literary and scientific knowledge. Such may justly 
be considered the standard Dictionaries of reference, the Ency- 
clopedias, ‘Libraries,’ ‘ Miscellanies,’ &c. These, it will be 
allowed, may be safely taken as embodying and representing 
the general spirit of the national literature. 

To begin with the Encyclopadias.—Of this very influential 
class, the work entitled Chambers’ Encyclopedia, though 
almost superseded by its more modern rivals, may be consi- 
dered as the foundation. Since the date of its first appearance, 
many important changes have taken place. With the progress 
of knowledge, a more liberal spirit has been introduced. We 
are naturally less surprised, therefore, at the display of bigotry 
in a publication of that period, than we should be in one of 
the present day. At the same time, it is difficult to avoid sus- 


* Alberti’s Theobald, 1828, s, 75. 
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pecting something worse than the prejudice of the time, in 
many of the articles of “ Chambers’ Encyclopedia.” If the 
writer had been content to speak in his own person, we might 
make allowance for the colouring which party bias seldom 
fails to impart. But he professes to advance nothing, except 
on Catholic authority. The article ‘‘ Popery,” he tells us, “is 
drawn up chiefly from the decrees of the council of Trent, and 
the creed of Pius V.”. Now, among the doctrines specified in 
this authorized summary, we find “the worship of images,— 
to justify which the papists often leave out the second com- 
mandment of the decalogue ;”—*“ the worship of sacred relics ; 
by which they understand, not only the bodies, and parts of 
bodies of the saints; but also those things which belonged to 
them, and which they touched.”* Indulgences are represented 
as having been “ fitot invented by Gregory VII, in the ele- 
venth century”—‘‘ happy period for sinners! their crimes 
were rated, and their remission set up to auction! the apos- 
tolic chamber taxed sins at a pretty reasonable rate: it cost 
but ninety livres and a few ducats, for crimes which people at 
this side the Alps punished with death !”+ ‘The popes, it is 
asserted as positively certain, did not possess in the fourth 
century, the jurisdiction which they afterwards acquired, and 
“which they employed every art and device, the most artful 
ambition could suggest, to render both despotic and uni- 
versal.” t 

Now we can easily imagine that there may have been per- 
sons so ignorant of our real doctrines, as to conceive that we 
hold what is here imputed to us: but that any one who had 
examined, as this writer professes, or even read, the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, or the Creed of Pius V, could in his 
heart believe the imputation of “ image worship,” or the 
“‘ adoration of relics,’—could so far misconceive the doctrine 
of indulgences as this statement implies, — we cannot help con- 
sidering as absurd and incredible as the pretence of authority 
on which the imputation rests. 

This work, however, is but little known at present; and, 
though possessing great literary merit, is seldom consulted; we 
apprehend but little danger, therefore, from its mis-statements. 
But let us come to the compilations of more recent date. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica has often with pride been 
called a national work. ‘To its literary eminence we willingly 
bear the most unqualified testimony. But in a moral point 





+ Ibid. Art. Indulgences. 
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* Chambers’ Encyclopadia, Art, Popery. 
+ Thid. Art. Popes. 
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of view we look upon it as a representative which no honest 
Briton can acknowledge without shame; and many a cutting 
sarcasm has it drawn upon us from enlightened foreigners, 
even of the Protestant persuasion. ‘To understand fully the 
injustice of the following passages, extracted from whole pages 
conceived in the same unworthy spirit, let the reader take 
into his hand any compendium of Catholic belief; as for ex- 
ample, Bossuet’s Exposition of the Catholic Faith, or in- 
deed any of the catechisms in ordinary use. He must see the 
“¢ papist represented,” in order to understand fully the gross- 
ness of the misrepresentation. We transcribe, without a syi- 
lable of comment, from the article entitled “ History.” ‘The 
second section is dignified with the name “ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory ;” but it is in reality nothing more than an ill-digested 
tirade against the Catholicism of the middle age, — not pretend- 
ing to furnish even the most meagre outline of the ecclesias- 
tical annals of the period. 


“ All tus time the powers of superstition reigned triumphant over 
those remains of Christianity which had escaped the corruption of 
the first four centuries. In the fifth century began the invocation 
of the happy souls of departed saints. The images of those, who, 
during life had enjoyed the reputation of uncommon sanctity, were 
now honoured with particular worship in several places; and many 
imagined, that this drew into the images the propitious presence of 
the saints, or celestial beings they were supposed to represent. The 
famous pagan doctrine of the purification of departed souls by 
means of a certain fire, that is purgatory, was also confirmed and 
explained more fully than it hitherto had been, and every one knows 
of how much importance this absurd doctrine has been to the wealth 
and power of the Romish clergy.”—vol. viii. p. 587. 

“ Transubstantiation—that arch legerdemain trick of the Romish 
priests, in converting the sacramental bread into the Deity.”"—p. 604. 

‘“« In the succeeding century, the Roman pontiffs continued to in- 
crease their power by every kind of fraud and artifice which can 
dishonour the heart of man."—p. 586. 

“ In the seventh century, religion seemed to be altogether buried 
under a heap of superstitious ceremonies. The worship of the true 
God was exchanged for the worship of bones, bits of wood (said to 
be of the true cross) and the images of saints. The eternal state of 
misery threatened in Scripture to the wicked, was exchanged for the 
temporary pains of purgatory ; and the expression of faith in Christ 
by an upright and virtuous conduct, for the augmentation of the 
riches of the clergy by donations to the Church, and the observance 
of a heap of idle ceremonies.” 

“ Superstition, it would now seem, had reached its highest pitch ; 
nor is it easy to conceive a degree of ignorance and degene- 
racy beyond what we have already mentioned. If anything can 
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be conceived more contrary to true religion, it is an opinion which 
prevailed in the eighth century, namely, that Christians might ap- 
pease the offended Deity by voluntary acts of mortification, or by 
gifts and oblations lavished on the Church. The piety of this 
and some succeeding ages, consisted in building and embellishing 
churches and chapels ; in endowing monasteries and basilics ; hunt- 
ing after the relics of saints, and treating them with an absurd and 
excessive veneration; in procuring the intercession of the saints by 
rich oblations and superstitious rites; in worshipping images; in 
pilgrimages to those places which were esteemed holy, especially to 
Palestine, &e. The genuine religion of Jesus was utterly unknown 
both to the clergy and the people, if we except a few of its general 
doctrines retained in the creed.” —p. 588. ° 

“ That nothing might now be wanting to complete that anti- 
christian spirit which had overspread all Europe, in the eleventh 
century it was decreed, that the divine worship should be performed 
in the Latin tongue, though now unknown through the whole con- 
tinent.”—p. 588. 

“* Such was the origin of that respect for sacred relics, which after- 
wards was perverted into a formal worship of them.”—vol. xvi. p. 58. 


We can scarcely trust ourselves to comment upon state- 


ments such as these, setting truth and justice at defiance, and 
outraging every feeling which our heart cherishes. It is not 
the coarseness of the language ;—that we regard not a tittle : 
vehement and angry declamation, nay even invective, is to us 
indifferent; we have been long used to, and have learned to 


laugh at it with unconcern. No—we care not that our doc- 
trines are called “ antichristian,” and our practices “ blasphe- 
mous” and “ corrupt.” ‘Titles such as these do not alter their 
nature: the justice of their application is still free to enquiry ; 
nor are we afraid to trust the doctrines to their own merits, 
even under the disadvantages which such a prejudged cha- 
racter must imply. We care not that they are called—but 
we complain that they are made “antichristian.” It matters 
little that they are denounced as ‘* blasphemous,” were it not 
that they are misrepresented, and distorted, and corrupted, so 
as to give colour to the charge. The first is insulting and 
offensive, if you will; the second is a grievous injustice. The 
phrases ‘ preposterous,” ‘ absurd,” “ antichristian,” in them- 
selves comparatively harmless, assume a very different cha- 
racter when the doctrines to which they are applied, are accom- 
modated by the writer to the impression he wishes to convey. 
Who, for example, will not admit that the honour paid to relics 
is “ preposterous,” when he is assured that it was “ perverted 
into formal worship?” Who can refuse to believe that purgatory 
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is “ absurd,” when he learns that it is but a “ a new form of the 
pagan purification ?”’ Who will not turn with horror from that 
whole system as “antichristian,” which, he is made to believe, 
“exchanged the worship of the true God, for the worship of 
bones, bits of wood, and images of saints” —for the “eternal mi- 
sery threatened to the sinner in Scripture, substituted the tem- 
porary punishment of purgatory—for an upright and virtuous 
life, the augmentation of the clerical wealth, and the observ- 
ance of a heap of idle ceremonies?” It is of this we complain 
—-this, every honest man will join with us in denouncing. 
These extracts, however, (copied from the edition of 1792) 
it may be imagined, have been retrenched in the subsequent 
impressions. We are sorry to say that the supposition is ground- 
less. ‘The work has passed through six editions: upwards of 
thirty thousand copies have been sold; “its popularity, instead 
of suffering diminution from rivalship, has continued steadily 
to increase, and never stood higher than at the present time.”’* 
A new edition is at present in course of publication, and 
nearly completed. In this, “ extensive alterations have been 
made, to accommodate the work to the improved taste and 
advanced intelligence of the times;” it has been “ remodelled 
in all its parts ;” its list of contributors ‘* contains the most 
distinguished names in the literary and scientific world;” 
many of the articles have been entirely or partially rewritten ; 
and among the rest “history.” Will it be believed, notwith- 
standing, that in the part which regards the Catholic religion 
there is no retractation or modification of the offensive para- 
graphs citedabove. They are retained, without the alteration 
of a single important particular. But no—we are wrong— 
transubstantiation is no longer called an arch legerdemain trick 
of the Romish priests. This is an important admission ! and we 
beg here, in the name of our Catholic countrymen, to record 
our gratitude to the editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“ the most valuable digest of human knowledge that has ever 
appeared in Britain, in the convenient form of a dictionary !” 
The Edinburgh Encyclopedia is next upon our list. Here, 
at least, the date of its publication, the character of its editor, 
the names of those whose contributions enrich its pages, may 
lead us to hope for abetter spirit. Alas! no. Open, in the edition 
of 1830, the same article from which the above extracts of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica have been taken. ‘This also is en- 
titled ‘ Ecclesiastical History.” But it is conceived on the 





* Prospectus and Advertisement of Vol. xix. Part ii. 
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same plan; and possesses as little claim to this title as its pre- 
decessor. In vain will the reader look even for a skeleton of 
the history; the article does not contain so much asa list of the 
popes, an outline of the rise or decline of heresies, or of the 
councils which condemned them. In truth, it does not pos- 
sess one single character on which the name “ history” might 
be grounded. It would appear indeed, as if, in the ardour of 
his zeal against Catholicity, the writer had forgotten or lost 
sight of the object he proposed; and instead of referring to 
history for an account of the annals, and to authentic records 
for the doctrines, of the period he describes, was content to 
draw upon his own imagination for the one, and consult his 
prejudices for a coloured and distorted view of the other. Let 
the reader judge from the very few specimens which the press 
of matter will suffer us to submit. 


“In this melancholy period (755—1545) the religion of Jesus 
seems to be nearly extinct, and imposture and fanaticism are digni- 
fied with its name.” —vol. viii. p. 311. 

* The doctrine which relates to absolution and indulgences must 
be mentioned in the third place. These two varieties of imposture 
have been classed together by ecclesiastical historians; and with 
sufficient reason: for the tendency of both was to produce in the 
minds of men one great and pernicious effect; namely, that of sub- 
stituting the pope in the room of Almighty God, and establishing 
our claim to the happiness of heaven without the cultivation of per- 
sonal virtue. While such doctrines degrade the understanding, by 
subjecting it to the will of an individual, they at the same time relax 
all the ties of moral obligation.”"—p. 316. 

“‘ It is more proper to observe that the power of absolution was 
exercised in its most presumptuous and blasphemous extent during 
the period of the crusades. In the course of these expeditions, few 
sins were left unpardoned : simply to enrol the name in the lists of 
the sanctified soldiery was held sufficient to secure the high blessing 
of unlimited forgiveness. The gates of heaven were opened wide 
to receive the consecrated battalions. The warriors of the cross 
were washed and cleansed by indult of the pope from all their ini- 
quities.”"—p. 316. 

“ The doctrine with regard to this branch of the imposture (in- 
dulgences), seems to be merely an extension of that which relates 
to penance. An additional import was given to the word; and the 
remission of penance prepared the way for the remission of sin. If 
the individual were exempted from all penance in the former case, 
in the latter he was exempted from all punishment whatsoever ; and if 
the indulgence were plenary, he might trangress with impunity every 
statute of the decalogue, and every ordinance of the Church. To 
this favoured individual, purgatory and even hell itself was di- 
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vested of their terrors; in the prospect of the last judgment, he 
stood already acquitted. Nor were arguments wanting to support 
the doctrines and practices which we have thus cursorily described. 
Indulgences were purchased: the error was lucrative ; and a lncra- 
tive error never fails to find its champions in the schools.”—p. $16. 

* * * * * “From the tumult of the crusades, the blasphemous 
impiety of absolution, and the corruption of morals arising from 
indulgences, let us turn for a moment to the abodes of learning and 
the retreats of philosophy.” 

We should not have believed this possible, had we not read 
it, did we not see it at this moment under our eye. There is 
no Catholic, however uneducated, who could not by the simple 
explanation of his catechism, demonstrate the utter absurdity 
of this vile, but shallow, attempt to misrepresent our doctrine 
of good works and penance ; and the influence which it exer- 
cises on morality. Every Catholic knows; aye—for it is 
folly to mince it—and every honest Protestant knows, that 
the Church never sanctioned, that she has always reprobated, 
the blasphemous doctrine of establishing our claim, through 
penance or indulgences, to the happiness of heaven, without the 
cultivation of personal virtue. There is not a catechism—not 
a book of devotion, in which it is not asserted and reasserted, 
that, without this, neither penance nor indulgence can aught 
avail, except to increase and deepen our condemnation. But 
it is folly to combat such a writer as this: we cannot credit 
that any man, who had given the most ordinary attention to 
the doctrines which he professes to describe, could have be- 
lieved, what this flippant and ignorant writer asserts without 
even an attempt at qualification, that “if the indulgence were 
plenary the individual might violate every statute of the deca- 
logue and every ordinance of the Church.” It is only the 
ignorance he displays in matters of the most ordinary kind, 
which enables us, even in charity, to abstain from imputing it 
to a cause far more disgraceful than ignorance. 

But it is not enough to mis-state the doctrine ; he conceives 
himself bound to give a version of the arguments by which it 
is supported. We need scarcely say, that this is a matter in 
which candour is, if it were possible, even of more strict 
necessity than in the statement of the doctrine,—any fraud 
in this particular shutting out from the enquirer the last hope 
of escaping error, by extinguishing the last spark of suspicion 
which lay smouldering in his mind. Never was there so un- 
fair, so ridiculously—absurdly—unfair—an attempt, as that 
which the reader will find in page 316, to detail “ the argu- 
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ments by which purgatory is maintained,” as also those ad- 
vanced in favour of indulgences. It consists but of a single 
solitary observation from natural reason; without one refer- 
ence to Scripture, to the fathers, to the practice of the Church, 
or even to the Catholic authorities in which the reader might 
himself find them at greater detail! And yet this is put for- 
ward, garbled and imperfect as it is, with the pompous an- 
nouncement, ‘ the following are the arguments by which 
purgatory is maintained !”—p. 312. 

These extracts, which might be multiplied a hundred-fold, 
may be considered as a sufficient specimen of the anti- 
Catholic spirit of the most popular encyclopeedias in the lan- 
guage. ‘There is one other, however, so remarkable, so 
unquestionably entitled to the bad eminence among them all, 
that we could not pass it by without some, even though it 
must be a hurried, notice; we mean the London Encyclopedia. 
This voluminous work, as well as the Britannica, has passed 
through several editions. We quote from that which bears 
the date 1839; being published at Sydney and Hobart Town, 
as well as London. We beg attention to the single article 
* Roman Catholicism,” as a specimen of the temper in which 
the work is conceived. We shall confine ourselves to this one 
article. The title would seem to augur well, and the reason 
assigned for its adoption still better. In consideration for 
the feelings of our body, the offensive words ‘ Popery,” 
*‘ Papists,” &c. are avoided; we are called by a name sup- 
posed to be less offensive, ‘* Roman Catholics ;” and our creed, 
* Roman Catholicism.” 

This is, no doubt, a great sacrifice; and, when we remem- 
ber how ancient and venerable the former phraseology had 
— how intimately it was interwoven with all the preju- 

ices of past and present generations, we should feel ourselves 
indeed ungrateful, if we did not humbly acknowledge the 
boon. When we are better acquainted with the views and 
habits of the writer of the article, we shall be able to appre- 
ciate the difficulty of the sacrifice in his particular case. 
Seriously, however, it is perfectly ludicrous to witness such 
hollow and heartless mockery,—to see men hesitate and shrink 
from applying a name to our creed, “ because it may offend 
the feelings of their Catholic fellow-countrymen ;” and in the 
same breath distort and misrepresent the creed itself,—vilif 
and calumniate the principles of those whom they treat wit 
this affected delicacy. We have said ludicrous, because we 
are unwilling to suppose worse; we are unwilling to ascribe 
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to the writer the baseness of intending the effect, which his 
language will produce on those who are weak enough to be 
deceived by the shallow pretence,—to win more implicit cre- 
dence for the statements put forward under cover of this 
affected moderation. But let this pass. This editor, so 
tender of the feelings of his Catholic countrymen, sends out, 
under the sanction of his name, an abridgment of the history 
of the Catholic Church; of which the following extracts, dis- 
gustingly slanderous as they are, can scarcely give an idea. 
Our reader will pardon us that, in the discharge of a neces- 
sary though painful duty, we bring under his eye matter so 
offensive in its tone, so false and calumnious in its spirit. It 
is but a bold and insolent repetition of the old and oft-told 
tale, which for centuries has served the same unworthy pur- 
pose :— 
“ De l'empia Babilonia, ond’ é fuggita 
Ogni vergogna—ond’ ogni bene é fuori.” 

“One of the earliest corruptions of the Church grew out of the 
reverence which now began to be paid to the memory of departed 
saints. Hence there arose a train of error and fraud, which ended 
in the grossest creature-worship..... Thus an enormous train of 
different superstitions were gradually substituted for true religion 
and genuine piety. . . . Perhaps, however, this odious revolution was 
owing to a variety of causes. A ridiculous precipitation in receiv- 
ing new opinions, a preposterous desire of imitating pagan rites, and 
that idle propensity which the generality of mankind have towards 
a gaudy and ostentatious religion, all contributed to establish the 
reign of superstition on the ruins Of Christianity. ... The public 
processions and supplications, by which the Pagans endeavoured to 
appease their Gods, were now adopted into the Christian worship ; 
the virtues which had formerly been attributed to the heathen tem- 
ples, to their lustrations, and the statues of their gods and heroes, 
were now attributed to Christian churches, to water consecrated by 
certain forms of prayer, and to images of holy men; and the same 
privileges that the former enjoyed under the darkness of Paganism, 
were conferred upon the latter under the light of the gospel: or 
rather, under that cloud of superstition which was obscuring its glory. 
It is true, that as yet images were not very common, nor were there 
any statues at all. But it is at the same time as undoubtedly cer- 
tain, as it is extravagant and monstrous, that the worship of the 
martyrs was gradually modelled according to the religious services 
paid to the Gods before the coming of Christ... .. A whole volume 
would be necessary to contain an enumeration of the various frands, 
which artful knaves practised with success, to delude the ignorant, 
while true religion was almost entirely superseded by horrid super- 
stition.”—London Encyclopedia, vol. xviii. pp. 647-8. 
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In astonishment at the cool insolence with which this tissue 
of falsehood is put forward, without even a pretence of argu- 
ment, we almost lose sight of its gross and manifest injustice. 
It is not difficult to acquire the command of harsh and offen- 
sive language. It is easy to talk of “horrid superstition,” 
to weep over “the ruins of Christianity.” To assert, that 
‘the reverence of the saints was perverted into the grossest 
creature-worship,” is but to repeat an old and worn-out 
calumny ;—to say, that “ the worship of the martyrs was mo- 
delled according to the service of the heathen Gods before the 
coming of Christ,” is to condense into a single sentence, what 
more laborious bigots have employed volumes to prove. But 
to expect that all this will be believed, without a single autho- 
rity,—without even a single reference to any authority,—on 
the unsupported testimony of a writer, whose every sentence 
demonstrates that he neither read nor understood his subject, 
while his language proves him incapable of doing either with 
impartiality ; this argues far more than an ordinary degree of 
presumptuous effrontery on the part of the author, and unli- 
mited confidence in the credulity of those for whom he writes. 
We will not, we cannot, believe, that there is any one weak 
enough to be deceived by the insolent attempt. If there be, 
his credulity will be tasked still further. 

“ All persons, however, could not perform pilgrimages. The 
Romish Church, in its benevolence, considered this; and sold the 
indulgences, making the act of purchasing them, and thus contri- 
buting to its wants, a merit of itself sufficient to deserve so inesti- 
mable a reward. Thus were men taught to put their trust in 
riches; their wealth, being thus invested, became available beyond 
the grave: and, whatever sins they indulged, provided they ob- 
served the proper forms, they might purchase a free passage through 
purgatory ; or, at least, a mitigation of its torments. But purgatory 
was not the only invisible world over which the authority of the 
Church extended ; for to the pope, as representative of St. Peter, it 
was pretended that the keys of heaven and hell were given: a por- 
tion of this power was delegated to every priest, and they inculeated 
that the soul which departed without confession and absolution, bore 
with it the weight of its deadly sins, to sink it to perdition. Of all 
the practices of the Romish Church, this is the one which has 
proved most injurious to religion and morality.... Tables were 
actually set forth by authority, in which the rate of absolution for 
every imaginable sin was fixed; and the mosf alrocious might be 
committed with impunity for a few shillings. The Church of Rome 
appears to have delighted in insulting, as well as abusing, human 
credulity; and to have pleased herself with discovering how far it 
was possible to subdue and degrade the human intellect; as an 
eastern despot measures his own greatness by the servile prostrations 
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of his subjects. If any further proof of this were wanting, it would 
be found in the prodigious doctrine of transubstantiation. Strange 
as it may appear, this doctrine had become popular with the people 
for its very extravagance; with the clergy, because they grounded 
on it their loftiest pretensions. ... . The priest, when he performed 
this stupendous function of his ministry, held in his hands, and had 
before his eyes, the Maker of heaven and earth; and the inference 
which they deduced from so blasphemous an assumption was, that 
the clergy were not to be subject to any secular authority, since 
they could create God the Creator! Let it not be supposed, that 
this statement is in the slightest part exaggerated (1!) It is deli- 
vered faithfully, and in their own words.”—p. 438. 


This is absurd and extravagant enough. But there is yet 
more; nor is the writer content to confine himself within the 
region of imagination: he ventures into the province of his- 
tory. Will it be credited, that an editor of the present day, 
could so far forget the responsibility of his office, as to give to 
the world, in the sober guise of historic truth, the following 
long-exploded fable ?— 

“Tt is here we may place with propriety an event which is said 
to have interrupted the much-vaunted succession of regular bishops 
in the see of Rome, from the first foundation of that see to the pre- 
sent time. Between the pontificates of Leo IV and that of Bene- 
dict III, a certain woman, who artfully disguised her sex for a 
considerable time, is said, by learning, genius, and dexterity, to have 
made good her way to the papal chair, and to have governed the 
Church with the title and dignity of pontiff for two years.”—p. 653. 

The nursery-tale of Pope Joan seriously introduced into a 
grave publication of 1839! and that publication “an Univer- 
sal Dictionary of Science, Art, and Literature !” If the reader 
doubt,—and we should easily pardon the scepticism,—let him 
turn to page 653, vol. xvi. of the London Encyclopedia ! 
There is a degree of imposing plausibility, too, in the minute- 
ness of the narrative. The period is so well defined—the pope 
to whom she succeeded,—the name of her successor,—the 
period during which she enjoyed the honours of the pontifi- 
cate,—are all related with so much gravity, and such unhesi- 
tating confidence, that it is difficult to withstand an array of 
evidence so circumstantial. Who, reading, without previous 
information, this triumphant paragraph, could suppose that 
the history of Pope Joan had ever been called in question ? 
Who could, by possibility, guess at the real circumstances? 
Who (but we need not ask it) could for a moment conceive it 
possible, that the tale thus undoubtingly related, had been 
abandoned even by the grovelling dotards of the anti-papal 
party ? that it could not number a respectable writer among its 
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defenders ? that Protestants, as well as Catholics—Bayle, no 
less than Bellarmine—Blondel, as well as Leo Allatius—had 
long united in laughing the absurdity to scorn? And this is 
the man who manifests such concern for our feelings, that he 
abstains from using the offensive epithet ‘ Papists,” because 
we object to its application ! 

But to proceed— 


“ Even this monstrous proposition was advanced, that although 
the Catholic faith teaches all virtue to be good, and all vice evil ; 
nevertheless, if the pope, through error, should enjoin vices to be 
committed, and prohibit virtue, the Church would be bouvd to 
believe that vices were good, and virtues evil, and would sin in con- 
science were it to believe otherwise. He could change the nature 
of things, and make just unjust. Nor was it possible, that he could be 
amenable to any secular power, for he had been called God by 
Constantine, and God was not to be judged by men; under God, 
the salvation of all the faithful depended on him; and commentators 
gave him the blasphemous appellation ‘“‘Our Lord God the Pope !” 
It was disputed in the schools, whether he could not abrogate that 
which the apostles had enjoined, determine an opinion contrary to 
theirs, and add a new article to the creed; whether he did not, as 
God, participate both natures with Christ ; and whether he were not 
more merciful than Christ, as he delivered souls from purgatory, 
whereas we do not read that this was ever done by our Lord. 
Lastly, it was affirmed, that he could do things unlawful, and thus 
could do more than God. All this was ceRTAIN, because the Church 
was infallible. No one acquainted with ecclesiastical history will 
consider this view of the morals and condition of the Romish Church 
as exaggerated or incorrect” ! !—p. 439. 

To submit any further extracts, would be to trifle with the 
feelings, as well as the understanding, of the reader.* To 
repeat these plain and palpable perversions of Catholic truth— 
to tax us, over and over again, with doctrines which we have 
a thousand times repudiated—repudiated with horror and upon 
our oath—to put forward, without a word of doubt or quali- 
fication, as unquestioned principles of our creed, calumnies 
which have been refuted ages ago, not only by ourselves, but 
by the honest members of the Protestant communion, betrays 
a degree of ignorance, or worse than ignorance, with which 
it would be idle to argue; we have undertaken the unenviable 
task of placing these things before the public, not with the 





* The editor has some misgivings lest to some of his readers this picture of 
“Roman Catholicism” may appear too highly coloured. He appends, therefore, 
the “ Declaration of the British Catholic Bishops,” made in 1836. Far from 
considering this as an atonement, we regard it as but adding to the insult, by 
acknowledging its gratuitousness. 
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view of entering into the question of their injustice, for this is 
evident; but in the hope of awaking suspicion in matters 
where the falsehood is more skilfully disguised; upon this 
portion of the subject, therefore, it is not necessary to dwell 
longer—we leave it to produce its own, its necessary effect. 

Next to the Encyclopedias, and perhaps scarcely second to 
them in influence upon public taste, comes a more recent 
class of publications, issued in periodical volumes from the 
press—series of literary and scientific works, each distinct 
from the other, yet all connected, so as to comprise, in a 
popular form, the whole circle of literature and the sciences. 
In selecting from among them, as a specimen of the entire 
class, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Murray's Family Li- 
brary, and the Library of Useful Knowledge, we are guided 
at once by the nature of the subjects which they treat, the 
high rank which they hold in their several departments, and 
still more by the extensive circulation which, each and all, 
they have enjoyed and continue to enjoy. 

Upon all these grounds, the first rank may justly be as- 
signed to the Cabinet Cyclopedia. It may boast among its 
contributors some of the highest literary and scientific names 
of England; and, considered in this light, many of its volumes 
well bear out the high characters of their respective authors. 
With its literary merits, however, we have at present no con- 
cern. Perhaps, indeed, its excellence in this particular, while 
it increases the pain of pointing out the want of candour 
which sullies some of its pages, lends additional weight to the 
false impressions which the representations of such a work, 
however unfair and uncandid, must necessarily produce. 

We shall for the present confine ourselves to the department 
of “ History.” And although its general tone be decidedly 
better than that of many less recent compilations, which it 
was intended to replace, yet we cannot hesitate to say, that 
in point of candour and liberality many of its volumes are emi- 
nently unworthy of the enlightened names which the list of 
authors comprises.* 

The State of Europe during the Middle Ages, by Mr. Dun- 
ham, may be taken as a remarkable example, scarcely exceeded 
in virulence, and certainly very inferior in point of learning 
and research, to the plausible dissertation prefixed to Robert- 








* The plan of the present article excludes from this notice the histories of the 
Church and of theReformation, by the Rev. Mr. Stebbing, which are bigoted and 
uncandid in the extreme. The former, for example, uses every artifice to give 
colour to the fable of Pope Joan. See vol. ii. pp. 104-6. 
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son’s Charles the Fifth. We have protested, more than once, 
our indifference to the coarse and scurrilous declamation which 
with some writers supplies the defect of solid argument. In 
this very questionable accomplishment, it would be impossible 
to gainsay Mr. Dunham’s high proficiency. Few can com- 
pete with him in the calling hard names and stringing to- 
gether opprobrious epithets. Among the class of readers with 
whom this passes current, we doubt not that he has his ad- 
mirers; nor should we think it necessary to disturb his laurels, 
if he had confined himself to this very harmless, though far 
from reputable, walk. But he has done more; he has falsi- 
fied—unconsciously we are bound to suppose—the doctrines 
against which he declaims; he has calumniated the men 
whom he sought to depreciate. Let any man of ordinary 
good feeling turn to the second chapter of the first volume, “ Re- 
ligious and Intellectual State of Italy ;” and, say whether this 
be not true. It was not enough to heap opprobrium of every 
kind on the various institutions of Catholic Italy—to denounce 
the whole monastic body as “ meddling, often profligate 
vagabonds, (vol. i. p. 225); to storm with virtuous indignation 
against intolerant popes and “ hellish friars;” (p. 228) ; 
to include all in one general, though negative, declaration, 
that “ of the various orders of friars called into existence 
from the thirteenth century downwards, it is impossible to 
speak in terms of sufficient reprobation.” (p. 224). From 
these general assertions he comes to charges more specific in 
their object, but equally vague and undefined in their charac- 
ter. He tells us that the members of these different orders 
(p- 224) “duped the living, and wheedled or terrified the 
dying, into considerable bequests ;” that “ the bed of the dying 
rich man was beset, and his conscience terrified.” (p. 179). 
These he describes as practices universal among the monks of 
that period; and yet he does not produce a single instance, 
nor afford the reader one solitary opportunity of testing, in a 
particular case, the justice of this sweeping accusation in which 
all are involved. ‘I'here is the same vagueness, and, unfortu- 
nately, the same bigotry, in the pages which he devotes to the 
remarkable religious personages of the period. In the estimate 
of character he belongs to the philosophic school; and with the 
Middle Ages before us we cannot doubt, that he avails himself 
to the fullest extent of the license which it sanctions. His cha- 
racters of St. Benedict, St. Bonaventure, St. Francis, but above 
all of St. Catherine of Sienna, even if they were perfectly true 
and well founded, are unworthy of any enlightened historian ; 
for they are drawn up on principles repugnant to the truth 
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and justice of history. A few isolated facts, misconceived and 
misunderstood, taken with the conjectural motives which his 
own bigoted imagination supplies, are made the basis of the 
most crude, and at the same time offensive, speculations ; which, 
notwithstanding, are offered to the reader as historic truth. 
Nor is this philosophizing tendency confined to the depart- 
ment of history ; he conceives himself at liberty to extend it to 
our tenets also; attributing to the Catholic religion prin- 
ciples which it abhors, with as much unconcern as to its most 
distinguished followers he imputes motives of action which there 
is neither evidence, nor even presumption, in history, to war- 
rant. He does not hesitate to adopt the threadbare calumny 
of the “worship of relics and images;” (p.225; see also 
p- 178); and the undue reliance on external works of penance, 
to the exclusion of internal sorrow and change of heart. ‘* The 
austerities which were practised were regarded as stores of 
merit compensating for the absence of the active virtues, and 
even of internal sentiment. Superstition, by shedding its 
baneful influence over everything, by teaching that the wor- 
ship of relics and images was to be rewarded like the worship 
of the Great Unknown, by inculcating a belief in revela- 
tions, apparitions of the dead, and puerile miracles, deformed 
the whole face of society. It is perfectly marvellous to see 
with what rapidity imposture on the side of the few, childish 
credulity on the part of the many, were propagated from the 
sixth century downwards.”—pp. 178-9. 

It is this repeated and unmodified imputation of doctrines, 
which the most ordinary acquaintance with the elements of 
our creed would show we do not admit—this habitual disre- 
gard of our own public and authoritative professions—it is of 
this we complain; still more of the untiring activity with 
which opportunities are seized and sought, of dragging it per- 
petually forward, of forcing it into every subject, and repeat- 
ing it in every form of which it is, or can possibly be made, 
— That these speculations on religion may occa- 
sionally come within the province of the civil historian, we do 
not deny; that they come within the range of “ Europe in 
the Middle Ages,” is sufficiently evident; but, when the histo- 
rian thinks himself warranted in quitting his more peculiar 
sphere of history, he is not therefore at liberty to wander at 
will through the regions of fancy: when he undertakes to 
speak of any particular religion, he should take the trouble of 
learning its first principles,—at least he should not substitute 
conjecture, and bigoted conjecture, for formal statements ; 
nor draw upon his own prejudices, for that which can only 
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be decided by reference to the legitimate and recognized 
authorities. 

To the same class, though not in the same degree, belongs 
the ‘* History of the Italian Republics,” by M. de Sismondi, 
author of the larger work (in sixteen volumes) upon the 
same subject. To condense into the compass of a single vo- 
lume the annals of so long and so involved a period, was a 
work of considerable difficulty; and no doubt deprived the 
author of the opportunity of expatiating, in refine serter dis- 
quisitions, on those offensive topics with which his larger his- 
tory abounds, and through which he has been followed so well 
and _ successfully, by the masterly pen of Manzoni. The 
‘‘ History of the Italian Republics” in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
can be regarded but as an abridgment, or indeed an outline, 
of the former work. But the working of the same spirit may 
be recognized: it has left its traces even on the meagre ske- 
leton. Never was a contrast more striking than between the 
history of the papal and imperial contests, as detailed by the 
pen of De Sismondi, and those of Ranke, Hurter, and Voigt— 
equally Protestant—infinitely more learned! Never was at- 
tempt more unskilful—never failure more signal and complete, 
than that of M. de Sismondi to explain the process by which 
was accomplished, what he calls the “ subjugation of the whole 
world to the sacerdotal power!’ Boundless indeed must be 
the credulity—blind and undiscriminating the prejudice, which 
could believe that men, with human passions and human 
hearts, could be induced, by a single unaided individual “ of 
the most obscure parentage,” to submit tamely to an usurpa- 
tion so daring and frontless as the following. 


“ Hildebrand conceived in his solitude, the plan of revolution, by 
which he proposed to himself the subjugation of the world to the 
sacerdotal power. In the universe he saw but God, the priest his 
sole minister, and mankind obedient. He designed that the priest- 
hood should be moved by one single will, should know but one 
passion—that of establishing the power of heaven, ......... Finally, 
concentrating all the power of the Church in the pope, he taught 
the priests to consider him as an unerring being, who became holy 
by his election—who could alone name and depose bishops—assem- 
ble, preside over, and dissolve councils; he was, he said, in short, a 
God upon earth—absolute master of all princes, who were bound to 
kiss his feet, and whom he could depose at will by releasing their 
subjects from their oaths of fidelity. Hildebrand accomplished at 
least for a time, the immense revolution which he had undertaken ; 
he changed the spirit of the popedom, the clergy and the people; 
and he enslaved kings.”—Hist. of Ital. Republics, pp. 19-20. 

VOL. VIII.— NO. XV. G 
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Unfortunately, even the most liberal names among the 
contributors to Lardner’s Cyclopedia, cannot be held imma- 
culate. Sir James Macintosh, high as stood his character 
for liberality, far as in many particulars he advanced beyond 
the prejudices of his literary contemporaries, was yet unable 
to shake himself entirely free from their trammels. His his- 
tory of ethical philosophy, his review of Dugald Stuart’s dis- 
sertation on the progress of mental philosophy, display a mind 
capable of appreciating excellence even in the uncouth forms 
of scholastic learning, and acknowledging merit in the repul- 
sive person of a monk of the middle age. His History of Eng- 
land, too, is in many things distinguished by the same exemp- 
tion from the more vulgar class of existing prejudices. But 
it is still far—very far, from the true standard of historic im- 

artiality ; and the Protestant who would form from its pages 
fis notions of the early Catholicity of England, could bring to 
the examination of Catholic doctrine but little of that un- 
biassed disengagement of mind, without which “ his private 
judgment” is but a shadow of a name. 

This, however, is more perceptible in the general tone, than 
in the particular statements; although these, too, are not un- 
frequently objectionable. For example, in describing the 
remorse of prince Henry, the rebellious son of Henry YI, he 
lends, or appears to lend himself, to that misrepresentation of 
Catholic belief regarding penitential austerities, which we have 
already had occasion to notice in Mr. Dunham, that, “ as they 
were unhappily regarded as a sufficient atonement, they served 
rather as an allurement to the perpetration of crime, than 
to deter from it.” (Vol..i. p.161). His narrative of Henry's 
quarrel with the martyred archbishop, though free from the 
gross and open misrepresentations of other historians, is yet 
extremely partial. In him too, the imputation of unworthy 
motives is less excusable; for he gives up many facts which 
less scrupulous bigots were wont to advance in order to give 
it colour. Thus, while in describing the humiliations and aus- 
terities to which, after his elevation to the primacy, St. Thomas 
systematically subjected himself, he admits that ‘‘ extraor- 
dinary changes often manifest themselves, especially in lofty 
and susceptible minds like those of Becket;” that “in a 
merely human point of view of the subject, personal honour 
might have revived the sense of professional decorum, and 
led rapidly to the simple conclusion, that the only sure way 
of appearing to be good, is to be so in truth;” yet, though he 
thus acknowledges the want of evidence, he feels himself 
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bound to say, that “religion, in his mind, was so alloyed by 
worldly passions, that it is impossible for us to trust on any 
occasion to the purity of his motives.” The real grounds of 
the quarrel, too, are imperfectly and inaccurately stated: many 
important facts, brought to light by the masterly history of 
Dr. Lingard, are passed over, or scarcely alluded to; and 
while the firmness of the primate is, in most instances, set 
down to the account of arrogance and obstinancy, the noto- 
rious imperiousness—the almost savage intemperance, of the 
king, are unaccountably slurred over without a word of notice. 
Thus also, in the history of St. Dunstan, may be traced the 
same lurking jealousy of his fame, the same anxiety to attri- 
bute all to human, and indeed unworthy, motives ; and—will 
it be believed—the same admission, that these imputations are 
perfectly gratuitous, unsupported by the history ! ‘* There is no 
reason,” he acknowledges, “to doubt his sincerity,” (vol. i. 
p- 51); and yet, with this admission staring him in the face— 
with what consistency it is not easy to conceive—the very same 
sentence proceeds to declare, that “ the extension of his own 
power and that of his order doubtless mingled itself with zeal 
for the service of God: and the secret enjoyments of pride and 
ambition soothed the irritation which the renunciation of plea- 
sures, more openly immoral, is apt to beget in passionate 
natures!” How shall we understand, how explain this? can 
it be that Sir James, with all his enlightenment, was unable to 
forget that Dunstan was a saint, and a saint of the unhappy 
middle age? 

The disquisitions upon the institutions of those early times 
are tinged with the same spirit. Ina dissertation upon clerical 
celibacy from the pen of a political economist, (vol. i. 44-7) we 
were prepared to find much misconception of the spirit, which, 
in the Catholic Church, animates and ennobles this severe but 
invaluable institution. But we must own our surprise to find it 
roundly stated to be a duty “beyond the boundaries of nature,” 
to hear its eulogy pronounced ‘‘irreconcileable with reason ;” 
and above all, to find the grounds on which its practice was re- 
commended by the apostles so completely misconceived. Is it 
possible that any man who reads St. Paul, (1 Cor. vii.) could 
seriously resolve all the high and holy motives by which he 
enforces its observance, into the humble and almost human 
inducement, “ in order to forbear giving such hostages as 
wives and children to their heartless persecutors”? These, 
however, are matters in which it is difficult to curb the liberty 
of a Protestant pen; nor should we complain, if it were con- 
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fined to this: but the picture which he draws of the conse- 
quences flowing from this “ unwise and unnatural restraint” 
—of the excesses to which “the compulsory celibacy of the 
clergy” led, is as unjust and overcharged, as the evidence on 
which it is made to rest, is destitute of all foundation, ‘ The 
manners and morals of the European clergy,” writes Sir 
James, “ may be in some measure estimated from the state 
of Rome in the ninth and tenth centuries, under a succession 
of popes, either pageants or monsters, who commonly owed 
their rise or downfall to crime.” 

Now when a learned, and so-called liberal, historian thinks 
right to desert his own subject, and obtrude upon his readers 
gratuitous assertions with which it is not at all connected, it 
would be but fair that he should take the pains to inform him- 
self of their truth. It is difficult to grapple with a general asser- 
tion such as this; and, where it carries with it all the weight 
of Sir James’ deservedly high literary character, it will be 
received by ninety-nine of every hundred readers without en- 
quiry ; nor will it be easy even for the hundredth to find an 
opportunity of examining fully the grounds of his incredulity. 

ow it unfortunately happens that this is the most ordinary 
weapon employed by our adversaries—with the unenquiring 
mass, but too successfully. It may be useful, taking this as a 
sample, to examine what degree of credit may with safety be 
placed in them, even when they occur, as here, in the page of 
an author of high literary repute. Although, therefore, it may 
interrupt the continuity of this notice, we shall take a rapid 
view of the succession of popes during the period in question ; 
and examine how far sober history bears out this dedheonmaey 
assertion. 

The list of popes during the ninth and tenth centuries in- 
cludes forty-four ; beginning with Leo III, one of the wisest 
and most politic princes of his age; and ending with the 
illustrious Sylvester II ;—that Gerbert with whose distin- 
guished name every literary man is familiar. These men, 
the historian, gravely, and without excepting even one, as- 
sures his reader, were “ either pageants or monsters, who com- 
monly owed their rise or downfall to crime!” To establish 
this fact, would be to furnish, unconsciously, what some would 
deem a strong moral argument for the divine institution of 
the Church over which they so unworthily presided; for 
what, save the power of God, could preserve the allegiance of 
the people to pastors whose lives were such monstrous ex- 
amples of crime,—to a faith, thus outraged and practically 
disowned by its ministers? But let us come to the facts, and 
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test, by history, the value of this confident assertion. We 
shall take them from the most unfavourable quarter; we shall 
not look to a single Catholic historian; but rest the case alto- 
gether on the showing of those who are confessedly devoted 
to the antipapal interest. Even further, we shall not look 
beyond the “ History of the Church” contained in the Cyelo- 
pedia itself. It is from the pen of the Rev. Mr, Stebbing, a 
patron of the story of pope Joan ;—assuredly, therefore, no 
partial apologist of the Holy See. 

To go through the series in the order o%time. 

Leo III was elected in 795. His pontificate extended to 
the sixteenth year of the ninth century. The history of his 
reign wil] be found, p. 97-101.* ‘There is not even an insinu- 
ation from which the most bigoted could believe him to have 
been either “a pageant or a monster.” 

His successor was Stephen V (in some cataloguesIV). “ He 
took the oath of allegiance together with the whole people,” 
writes Mr. Stebbing, “as soon as he ascended the throne; 
and announced to the monarch by his legates, that he would 
attend him at whatever place he might appoint. But the 
Christian meekness of the Pontiff was exceeded by that of the 
sovereign.” (p. 101-2). 

The popes intervening between Stephen (817) and Leo IV 

(847), are dismissed in a single page, some without even the 
mention of their names. Nota syllable of scandal is breathed 
against any of them. Assuredly the silence of such a writer 
as Mr. Stebbing, is no equivocal testimony to the merits of 
Paschal, Eugenius II, Valentine, Gregory 1V, and Sergius IT. 
(p. 102). 
4 Of the next pontiff, St. Leo lV, (847-55), we find some- 
thing more decisive even than the negative testimony of 
silence:—* In electing Leo, they provided themselves with a 
skilful counsellor and energetic leader. Leo was as success- 
ful in the other acts of his pontificate, as in this noble defence 
of his capital; and, as he added to his skilful conduct of 
affairs of difficulty, great benevolence and liberality, and a piety 
ever ready to show itself in the manner best calculated to win 
the admiration of his contemporaries, and powers of mind 
equal to his activity, he placed the Church in a position to 
take advantage of the agitations of the period.” (p. 103-4.) 

Between the pontificates of Leo and his successor Bene- 
dict ILI, has been placed the fabled reign of pope Joan. Mr. 
Stebbing uses his best exertions to lend an air of probability to 





* History of the Christian Church, by the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols. 
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it. We shall not enter into the question here; it will be 
enough to say, that even Gibbon himself treats the matter as 
an idle fable, and that the interval between the death of Leo 
and the election of Benedict has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated to have been exactly five days, while the legend makes 
Joan’s pontificate occupy feo years and a half ! 

The character of Benedict III (855-8) is of the highest 
order: ‘‘ the people, of whom he was the favourite, delivered 
him from this danger, and during the two years and a half 
that he occupied the papal chair, his piety and devout atten- 
tion to the customs of the Church secured for him a continua- 
tion of his popularity.” (p. 104). 

Nicholas I, elected on the death of Benedict, (858-67) was 
distinguished by his piety and learning. “ He was still more 
strongly encouraged in the same sentiments by the unfeigned 
and substantial respect, which his charity and the prudence of 
his counsels won from the people. So much was he esteemed 
on account of the wisdom which he displayed on occasions of 
difficulty, that persons are said to have come from the most 
distant parts, to take advantage of his discourse and profit by 
the example of his measures.” (p. 107-8). 

For the two succeeding popes, Adrian IT (867-72) and John 
VIII (872-82), there is the same negative argument in Mr. 
Stebbing’s silence. So also for the remaining popes of the ninth 
century,—Martin II, Adrian III, Stephen VII, Formosus, 
Romanus, Theodorus II, and John IX, with the exception 
of Stephen VII, who is described as having disinterred and 
treated with indignity the remains of Formosus, on the ground 
that, in his election, the canon which prohibited translation 
from one see to another, had been violated. “ In the histor 
of the popes, who, in rapid succession, governed the Church 
to the termination of the century, little is to be found of im- 

ortance to the general illustration of the narrative.” (p. 109.) 

t it be remembered, that it would be materially illustrated 
in Mr. Stebbing’s view, had it been possible to produce a few 
‘** monsters” among the number. 

Benedict 1V (900-3) and Leo V (903-5), are passed over 
without a word of censure. At this period, Mr. Stebbing 
introduces Christophilus ; but he is not commonly admitted in 
the legitimate series of pontiffs. 

From this venerable and saintly line we now find one 
solitary exception. Sergius III is described as a turbulent 
intriguer and a wicked man. But his reign was forgotten in 
the pious and useful pontificate of his successor, Anastasius III, 
(911-21). Mr. S. acknowledges that “ during his pontificate 
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of ten years, he acquired the noble praise of piety and benevo- 
lence.” (p. 161.) 

John X is represented as a weak bad man; the early por- 

tion of his reign was the scene of many scandals; but the 
sufferings and remorse of his later life went far to repair 
the evil. His immediate successors were Leo VI, and Ste- 
phen VIII; of “ whose short pontificates nothing of import- 
ance is recorded.” (p. 162.) 
. John XI (931-6) was remarkable only for his misfortunes 
and the patient resignation with which he bore them. He 
was succeeded by Leo VII. (936-9). ‘ The new pope, 
Leo VII,” says Mr. Stebbing, “was a man of piety and ho- 
nourable nume.” (p. 162.) 

His successor, Stephen 1X, (939-43) is described as unpo- 
pular with the Romans on account of his German origin; 
but no crime is laid to his charge. (p. 163.) ‘* He died in 
the year 943, and was followed by Marinus or Martinus II, 
[more commonly III] whose pontificate lasted about the same 
time as that of his predecessor, and was characterized more by 
works of piety and benevolence than by any acts of general 
importance.” 

“ The same may be said of his successor, Agapetus II.” 
(946-56). (p. 163.) 

The following pontificate, that of John XIII, it is ad- 
mitted, was dishonoured by the worst excesses. It is one of 
the few dark spots on the brilliant page of pontifical history ; 
but the very fact adduced by Mr. S. against the memory of 
John is the best refutation of the general charge of Sir James 
Macintosh. The citizens of Rome, indignant at the profanation 
of the holy office, drew up a solemn protest against him, which 
they submitted to the emperor. Far from including, like Sir 
James, the whole line of his predecessors in his infamy, they 
make the worst charge against him consist in the contrast with 
the holy men to whom he had succeeded ; accusing him of hav- 
ing disgraced “the Vatican palace formerly the habitation of 
saints.” (p. 163.) 

Leo VIII (964) is described as inflexible in the discharge 
of his duty (p. 167). He was succeeded by Benedict V, “a man 
of great learning and piety.” (p. 168.) John XIII (965-72) is 
admitted to have made “ some efforts to evangelize the north ;” 
and although he draws on himself Mr. Stebbing’s indignation 
by. the superstitious rite of blessing bells intended for Divine 
worship, yet no worse crime than superstition is laid to his 
account. 

The reigns of Benedict VI and Domnus II, were of short 
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duration. The former was strangled in prison by order of 
the antipope, Boniface, whom, like Christophilus on a former 
occasion, Mr. Stebbing has improperly introduced into the 
canonical series. Benedict VII, who succeeded (975-84), was 
a man of great prudence and piety, and possessed great au- 
thority with the people. ‘“ The influence which he exercised 
put an end to the threatened disorder.” (p. 190.) John XIV 
was even more beloved and respected; the indignities with 
which the people treated the memory of his cruel persecutor, 
the antipope Boniface, may be taken as an index of their vene- 
ration for his own person. John XV (986-96) is passed over 
by the author almost in silence. ‘ Little of importance oc- 
curred during the ten years occupied by the pontificate of John 
XV.” (p. 171). He was succeeded by Gregory V, a mild and 
benevolent man, as his conduct to the seditious party excited 
against him establishes. ‘ On entering Rome,” says Mr. S., 
“the emperor undertook measures for their expulsion; but 
was prevented from putting them in execution, by the persua- 
sions of his nephew, Bruno, who had assumed the appella- 
tion of Gregory V. The clemency of the pontiff was ill re- 
warded.” (p. 171.) 

We have now reached the end of our list, or rather Mr. 
Stebbing’s, of “‘ monsters.” The closing name is most appro- 
priate to such a charge—Sylvester II. Few among our readers, 
we should suppose, are unacquainted with the fame of Gerbert, 
whose admirable life by Dr. Hock is one of the most valuable 
additions to the history of the Middle Age, which the present 
generation, rich in this lore, has produced. Born of ~ pa- 
rentage, and educated in the obscure town of Aurillac, the 
humble Benedictine, for (Gerbert entered that order), rose by 
unaided merit to the abbacy of Bobbio. The fame of his learn- 
ing drew around him at Rheims a numerous assemblage of 
pupils, among whom was Robert, son of Hugh Capet, and 
afterwards Robert le Sage, king of France. By the same 
merit he rose, through the successive steps of the see of Rheims 
and the archbishopric of Ravenna, to the papal tiara, which 
he bore with equal honour to himself, and advantage to the 
Church. His character for learning was far beyond his age. He 
was versed not only in the sacred literature of his profession, 
but also in the most abstruse departments of philosophy, and 
is by some believed the author of several important mecha- 
nical inventions. His mathematical works, according to Ma- 
billon,* display great solidity; and we have still extant his life 





* Analecta, Tom. ii. p, 215, See “ Dublin Review,” vol. vi. p. 290 and seq. 
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of St. Adalbert and a hundred and forty-nine epistles. We 
shall give his literary character in Mr. Stebbing’s words :-— 
“ The palm of scholarship has been awarded to Gerbert, who 
ascended the pontifical throne as Sylvester II. Both asa ma- 
thematician and a classic, he carried his investigations beyond 
the generality of his most enlightened contemporaries.” (p. 176.) 

Such is the history of the popes who flourished in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, from the pen of a Protestant clergyman— 
the ecclesiastical historian of Lardner’s Cyclopedia. How far 
it bears out Sir James’ wholesale charge, let the reader judge. 
For our present purpose we shall be content with this nega- 
tive refutation, nor push the inquiry further. It would be 
easy to show, that der were, as a body, characterized by 
virtue and piety of a high order. But we shall be content 
with the partial statement which Mr. Stebbing has supplied. 
Among the whole forty-four, then, who are represented without 
exception ‘* as pageants or monsters,” it appears that there are 
—the one-half ?—the-one-fourth ?—one-tenth ?—no, exactly 
three, to whom, even taking the showing of a Protestant and 
an undisguised bigot, the character could by possibility be 
applied! And even of these three, the charges against the 
first, Sergius III, rest on the doubtful authority of Luitprand 
—according to Mr. Stebbing himself meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory—with whom the more accurate Flodoard is at direct vari- 
ance: the second expiated by penance the scandals of his earlier 
days: and the third, elected by intrigue, and sustained in his 
place by treachery and faction, was an exception among the 
virtuous men by whom he was surrounded; “ sg iy. 
as the citizens declared, “ the Vatican palace, before him the 
habitation of saints.” And is it not almost a moral miracle, 
that, in a period of faction and anarchy at Rome, the sacred 
robes were not more frequently sullied by the intrusion of 
wicked or ambitious men? that, in the period selected in pre- 
ference by the antipapal declaimers, the remaining forty pon- 
tiffs not only have received the negative testimony of silence 
as to their demerits, but are for the most part represented as 
men of “ great benevolence, liberality, and ever-ready piety,” 
distinguished by “ Christian meekness,” “ prudent in coun- 
sel,” “ meriting the noble praise of piety and benevolence” ? 
These are testimonies not lightly showered upon the heads of 
the Catholic Church by soalnnt enemies of its authority. 

So much then for Sir James Macintosh’s bold assertion ! 
“ the succession of popes in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
either pageants or monsters, who commonly owed their rise or 
downfall to crimes !” so much for the evidence “ by which 
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the manners and morals of the European clergy are to be esti- 
mated !” 

The Family Library is published by Mr. Murray of Albe- 
marle-street, and,.in the extent of its circulation has per- 
haps exceeded the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Its plan, however, is 
quite different, being almost exclusively historical and literary ; 
and scarcely partaking of the scientific character. Many of its 
volumes, being occupied by biography or devoted to miscella- 
neous instruction or amusement, can scarcely afford room or 
opportunity for religious disquisition. But in the few where 
the nature of the subject is such as to admit or require the 
expression of sectarian feeling, although the tone is unques- 
tionably more moderate, and the purpose less nakedly avowed, 
yet the spirit is no less decidedly hostile than in the publi- 
cation which we have just left. The Universal History 
by Mr. Tytler; Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and Sketches of Venetian History, (though the last not in so 
remarkable degree) will at once occur to the reader of the 
Family Library, as but too fully exemplifying the ‘ prejudices 
of our popular literature.” What for instance could be more 
unjust than the following ? 

“ One great source of the corruption of its (Popery) doctrines, 
was an attempt to reconcile them to or intermingle them with the 
notions of the heathen philosophers. This intermixture is the true 
source from which the impolitic and destructive system of monachism 
took its rise.”"—Tytler's Univ. Hist. vol, iv. p.151. 

Thus again, in the same spirit, he calls those who followed 
St. Antony into his holy retirement, ‘“ madmen like himself,” 
(p. 153). His view of the moral and religious state of the 
middle age too, is substantially the same as that in the Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia, though there is less recklessness of the feel- 
ings of a Catholic or liberal reader, and more apparent cau- 
tion in avoiding wanton and gratuitous offence. Some of the 
volumes of the Family Library are intended more for amuse- 
ment than solid or systematic instruction ; as Sir Walter Scott’s 
Demonology and Witchcraft: Sketches of Imposture, Decep- 
tion and Credulity ; Sir David Brewster's Natural Magic, &c. 
These, at least, might have been kept free from the eternal 
jarring of religious prejudices and sectarian strife. A few pages 
might have been reserved for the peace of the evening fireside, 
for the confiding harmony of the domestic circle, where, for a 
time at least, the bow of religious discord may unbend, and. 
the heart, warmed by the nearer and more touching relations 
of kindred, expand in universal benevolence, towards all, how- 
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ever erring, members of the one great family. It is melan- 
choly to find this kindly feeling even here forgotten—to find 
these very volumes filled with the most insulting allusions to 
Catholic doctrines or practices of devotion. ‘The Sketches 
of Imposture are crowded with anecdotes of a most offensive 
character. Even the Natural Magic, from the distinguished 
pen of Sir David Brewster, has not escaped the universal con- 
tagion. 

“* After the establishment of Christianity, the Catholic sanctuary 
was often the seat of those unhallowed machinations. Nor was it 
merely the low and cunning priest, who thus sought to extort 
money and respect from the most ignorant of his flock. Bishops 
and pontiffs themselves wielded the magician’s wand over the dia- 
dem of kings and emperors; and, by the pretended exhibition of 
supernatural power, made the potentates of Europe tremble on their 
thrones !"—Letlers on Natural Magic, p. 57. 


The Library published by the “ Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” on the contrary, is almost exclu- 
sively scientific, and the few volumes which are of a more po- 
pular character can admit from their nature but little refer- 
ence to religion. We have already had occasion to speak at 
some length of one of its publications, Mr. Drinkwater’s Life 
of Galileo; in which, upona subject purely literary, is displayed, 
in a very remarkable degree, the spirit which we seek to depre- 
cate.* Among its other volumes we shall only notice one, Dr. 
Waddington’s History of the Christian Church. Of the —— 
of popularity which this work has attained, or may be likely 
to attain, we are unable to offer any opinion; but we feel our- 
selves bound to declare, that it is unworthy of the name under 
which it is given to the public; and that the benefits which may 
have accrued to literature and science, from the labours of the 
Society, are far—far more than outweighed by the wretched 
consequences to charity and peace—to put truth altogether 
out of view—which the dissemination of such a work must 
necessarily produce. ‘There are some matters, it is true, in 
which the author of the History of the Christian Church dis- 
plays a certain “oC of the most vulgar class of histo- 
rical prejudices. He is not always led away by the tradition- 
ary voice of Protestantism in the estimate of character; he 
claims, and not unfrequently exercises, the privilege of judg- 
ing for himself, and setting aside the verdict of his predecessors. 
He admits, for example, the want of foundation for the charge 





* See Dub. Rev. No. IX, Art. Galileo. 
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against St. Gregory, of having, in detestation of classic learn- 
ing, burnt the Palatine Library. But on the general ques- 
tions of Catholic belief, and the history and progress of Ca- 
tholic usages of devotion, he is as intemperate, and, we may 
add, as coarse, as the most fanatical among them all. Should 
not good taste have drawn the pen over expressions such as 
these, even if prejudice, in its first excitement, had committed 
them to paper ? 

‘In this age and from this cause arose the stupid veneration of 
bones and relics: it was inculcated and believed, that prayer was 
never so efficacious as when offered at the tomb of some saint or 
holy person. ‘The number of such tombs was thus multiplied, and 
the spirit of the gospel was forgotten in the practice of forbidden 
ceremonies and the belief of impious fables." —Hist. of the Christian 
Church, p. 115. 


Nor is he content to confine his observations within the limits 
heretofore sacred to bigotry—the superstition and darkness of 
the middle age: the Fathers themselves are not secure from 
his pen; and the most ancient usages are discussed and con- 
demned with true Protestant liberty, unawed by that vulgar 
reverence, with which more ordinary minds are wont to re- 
gard them. The work of the corruption of religion is traced 
back to the very earliest times. 


“ During the progress of the fourth and fifth centuries, many new 
concessions on various and important points were made to the po- 
pular genius of the old superstition ......... So completely was the 
spirit of the old worship transferred into that system which suc- 
ceeded it, that the very miracles which the Christian writers of these 
days related concerning those saints and martyrs, were, in many in- 
stances, only ungraceful copies of the long-exploded fables of hea- 
thenism. But in no respect was its malice so lastingly pernicious as 
when it fastened on Christianity the badge of its own character, by 
the communication of idol-worship !”—p. 213. 

Again, 

“« Here, then, we discover the root of some of the abuses of the 
papacy .... But the lasting result has been to darken and disfigure 
the features of Christianity, not for one race only, or for one age, 
but through a period, of which fourteen centuries have already been 
accomplished, and of which we cannot yet foresee the termination.” 
—p. 116. 


These extracts, selected almost at random, may give the 
reader some idea of the general disposition of the author 
with reference to the doctrines of Catholicity. Unwilling to 
multiply, without absolute necessity, examples so little en snd 
lated to promote the great cause of charity, we shall merely 
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refer to the second section of the twenty-eighth chapter 
(pp. 687-702). We are satisfied no right-minded man will 
look upon its contents as in any way deserving the title, im- 
posing as it is—of “ useful knowledge.” 

So far we have confined ourselves to works of literature. 
These, or such as these, however slight their connexion with 
religion, are yet pliant enough to be moulded into any form 
which prejudice may seek to communicate. It requires more 
ingenuity to convert to a similar use the less ductile materials 
of elementary treatises of science or art. Few would expect 
to find reflections on controversy mixed up with the princi- 

les of the one, or the disputed topics of religion employed to 
illustrate the rules of the other. Yet the ingenuity of our 
English literati has effected this, and more ! 

It has not been forgotten that a very silly sophism of Crou- 
saz’\Logic,* by shaking Gibbon’s belief of transubstantiation, 
cast off the last hold of faith’s saving anchor, and turned his 
great, but too proud mind adrift upon the stormy waters of 
unbelief; nor has the precedent been without its effect. Du- 
gald Stewart could see, in the system of philosophy which he 
supposes to have been introduced by the Reformation, nothing 
more than “a return to common sense, and to the common 
spirit of Christianity from the dogmas imposed on the credulity 
of mankind by an ambitious priesthood.”+ Those who have 
come after him think it necessary to enliven the dulness of 
technical detail by occasional allusions to these eternal dogmas: 
popery is to them, like whiggism and toryism to Cobbett in 

is odd, but valuable English Grammar—an exhaustless store- 
house from which they may draw at pleasure. They love to 
speak of “ crosses, relics, beads, pictures, and other such trum- 
peryr t of “ the idiot gewgaws of superstition,”§ to talk so- 
emnly of “ the worst errors of Romanism.”|| What is worst 
of all, they will not allow us to speak for ourselves, to explain 
the meaning or tendency of our own doctrines. They must 
themselves accommodate them to the views which they seek 
to illustrate. Any writer, rather than a Catholic—the most 
frontless calumniator—even the audacious Blanco White, is 
held an authority, in opposition to our public formularies and 
professions of faith! We do not understand our own doctrines ! 
** Romanists flatter themselves that they are free from ido- 





* Gibbon’s Miscel. Works, T. i. p. 58. 

+ Dissertat. on Progress of Mental and Moral Philosophy, p. 20. 
t Campbell’s Rhetoric, p. 39. Ibid. 

|| Whately’s Logic, p. 329. q Ibid. p. 305. 
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latry, because they distinctly admit the truth, that God alone 
is to be served, viz. with ‘ Latria;’ though they allow adoration 
(* hyperdulia’ and ‘ dulia’) to the Virgin and other saints, to 
images, and to relics; to which it has been justly replied, that, 
supposing the distinction correct in itself, it would soon be in 
practice nugatory; since the mass of the people must soon, 
(as experience proves), lose sight of it in their habitual devo- 
tions.”* It is amusing, too, to observe the anxiety with which 
every avenue is closed against the arguments for Catholic doc- 
trine. The logical tyro must be armed at every point—he 
must watch and sift every ambiguity, ‘‘for this has greatly 
favoured the cause of Romanism !” 

Now all this may in itself be correct enough and in the 
opinion of some even praise-worthy. It may be very wise to 
prepare the young mind, by precautionary training, against 
the most ordinary fallacies which it wili be called to combat. 
We will even admit that in a purely scientific treatise, as that 
of logic, it is not always misplaced. But, if such a thing as 
good feeling is to be preserved between the disputants, surely 
it should preside over these cool and deliberate counsels; 
surely the imputed insecurity of tradition may be explained 
without dragging it into an offensive metaphor; the dangers 
of the Church of Rome may be pointed out without pronoun- 
cing her “unsound and corrupt;” nor will these prejudged 
conclusions with reference to Eatholicity be the safest guides 
for the youthful Protestant logician in that fair discussion which 
his principles oblige him to allow to its asserted claims upon 
his belief. Surely, above all—if there be such a thing as justice 
in religious controversy, it may be done without forcing upon 
us, in our own despite, doctrines which we abhor and repudiate, 
and assuring us, in the face of our recorded protestations, that, 
however we may flatter ourselves to the contrary, “ experi- 
ence proves us idolators in our habitual devotions !” 

There is one other work which we feel ourselves bound to 
notice before we close,—D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
Few books have enjoyed greater popularity, or more extensive 
sale—we quote from the tenth edition: few have supplied to 
the onmaiiedl retailers of miscellaneous learning, a more 
copious or varied assortment of shreds of learning ready to the 
hand. It is a publication of a completely nondescript cha- 
racter—a repository of all sorts of scraps, odds and ends of 
learning —a kind of literary old-clothes’-shop, containing 





¢ Whately’s Logic, p, 329. 
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second-hand articles of every class and description, from the 
sober gown of the professor, to the spangled jacket of the har- 
lequin or buffoon, They are hung together, too, without 
order or arrangement, and often without any label by which 
to ascertain the original owner. With that class of readers 
and writers, therefore, who are too poor, or too indolent, to 
provide themselves more reputably by their own industry, the 
Curiosities of Literature has ever been a favourite resort ; 
and many a ragged coxcomb has arrayed himself in a gold-lace 
suit within the purlieus of its motley storehouse ! 

In a merely literary point of view, we know no book, espe- 
cially for young readers, of a more dangerous tendency. Wo 
to the yet pliant mind which forms itself upon such a model ! 
The desultory turn of reading and reflecting thus necessarily 
caught up—the habit of dogmatizing upon slight, often du- 
bious, or perhaps worthless, authority—the devotion to use- 
less inquiries for the mere sake of their curiosity—and the 
fatal love of paradox which this tendency, once habitually in- 
dulged, naturally engenders—these may be the ruin of any 
mind, however strong; but, if there be any weakness inherent 
in the constitution, it must infallibly develop itself under such 
aculture. If the taste and judgment be not utterly ruined, 
their powers will be directed into a wrong channel—the mind 
loses all enjoyment of solid and well-regulated inquiry—the 
precocious coxcomb in youth, grows into a mere literary dangler 
in more advanced age. 

But these are not our present objections to this very popu- 
lar work. We would call the attention of its admirers to the 
flagrant injustice—often outraging not only truth, but proba- 
bility—with which its pages overflow. It would seem to be a 
huge panagron—gathering together of every kind of fish— 
placing together before the reader, without order or discrimi- 
nation, all that the author had discovered in the course of his 
extensive, but ill-regulated reading. If he had taken the 
men to note his authorities as he read, it would, at least, 

e in the reader’s power to decide what degree of credit might 
be attached to the several smnemnentey—taleiniing the motives, 
character, prejudices, and general credibility of the writer. 
He might take into account the extent to which national anti- 
pathy, or religious prejudice, may have biassed his judgment, 
or warped his veracity. ‘This, however, Mr. D’Israeli seldom 
does; and when he does, it is in a manner so vague and un- 
defined, as to be almost useless for the purposes of reference. 
Hence all, or almost all, is resolved into the question of his 
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own individual authority ; an authority which, in a work dis- 
playing so much erudition, and, as its title implies, on subjects 
removed from the more trodden walks of literature, cannot 
fail to produce a strong impression. We regret to say, that 
Mr. D'Israeli has, in many instances, grossly abused this fac- 
titious authority; perverting, or borrowing at second-hand 
from those who had perverted the plainest principles, the 
most public and easily-ascertained practices of the Catholic 
religion. ‘The two series into which the work is divided, were 
published at a very considerable interval from each other ; 
and it is but justice to say, that this observation ae oe 
regards the earlier of the two. It may be, that in the light of 
increased knowledge his earlier prejudices had disappeared. 
However, it is but reasonable to suppose, that if the silence of 
his later publication had been dictated by a better spirit, 
he would have cancelled, what maturer thought, and better- 
directed research, had taught him to discover. Unfortunately 
for the author’s fame, it remains unretracted and unmodified 
through ten successive editions ! 

Be this, however, as it may; the Curiosities of Literature, 
as it stands, in many respects, does but little credit to the 
author’s reading, still less to his good feeling and good taste. 
Without going into details, which indeed are incompatible 
with our limits, already but too much extended, we shall 
merely refer to the heads, “ Relics,” ‘“ Legends,” ‘ Religious 
Nouvellettes,” “Virginity,” and more perhaps than all, “ Popes.” 
There is no one who, after he has read these, or any of » eal 
will not feel that we have not censured without foundation. 
What honest man will believe the following coarse and im- 
pious statement, put forward without a single authority or 
reference to substantiate it ?— 

“ The worship paid to the Virgin Mary in Spain and Italy ex- 
ceeds that which is given to the Son, or the Father. When they 
pray to Mary, their imagination pictures to them a beantiful woman, 
and they really feel a passion; while Jesus is only regarded as a 
bambino, or infant at the breast, and the Father is hardly ever recol- 
lected: but the Madonna, La Senhora, La Maria Santa, while she 
inspires their religious inclinations, is a mistress to those who have 
none.’ —Curiosities of Literature, p. 133. 

We can assure the reader that this is not a solitary passage ; 
it is but a portion of a lengthened dissertation, all conceived 
in the same laughable, if it were not revolting, spirit: crowded 
with extravagancies of the most ridiculous character, set down 
without a single expression of doubt as to their authenticity 
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and truth. It is difficult, even with the solemnity of the fol- 
lowing passage before one, to believe that it was penned in 
sober seriousness :— 


“ The most licentious philosophy seems not more dangerous than 
a religion, whose votaries believe that the accumulation of crimes 
can be dissipated by a few orisons ; and which, considering a venal 
priest ‘to occupy the place of God,’ can traffic with the Divine 
power at a very moderate price.”"—p. 171. 

It is not easy to reconcile in a person of such extended 
and varied reading as this compilation supposes, the learning 
which is evident, with the good faith which charity would fain 
suppose. However there are soine passages which display igno- 
rance of the very first points in Catholic controversy, so gross 
as perhaps to save the integrity of the writer,—though cer- 
tainly at the expense of his candour and discretion,—in inso- 
lently putting p seed statements of the most injurious kind, 
without taking ordinary pains to examine their accuracy. 
Read the following pointless, contemptible paragraph— 


“ Concerning the acknowledged infallibility of the popes, it ap- 
pears, that Gregory VII, in council, decreed that the Church of 
Rome neither had erred, and never should err. It was thus the 
prerogative of his holiness became received, till 1313, when 
John XXII abrogated decrees made by three popes, his predeces- 
sors, and declared that what was done amiss by one pope or council, 
might be corrected by another; and Gregory XI, in his will, depre- 
cates si guid in Catholica fide errasset. 'The University of Vienna 
protested against it, calling it a contempt of God, and an idolatry, 
if any one, in matters of faith, should appeal from the council to the 
pope ; that is from God, who presides in councils, to man. But the 
infallibility was at length established by Leo X, especially after 
Luther's opposition, because they despaired of defending their indul- 
gences, bulls, &c., by any other method.”—p. 202. 


One other short extract, and we have done with the Curio- 
sities of Literature :— 


“ At length the day arrived when one of the popes, whose name 
does not occur to me, said, ‘that it was safer to quarrel with a 
prince than with a friar. Henry VI, being at the feet of Pope 
Celestine, his holiness thought fit to kick the crown off his head; 
which ludicrous and disgraceful action Baronius has highly praised. 
Jortin observes on this great cardinal and advocate of the Roman 
see, that he breathes nothing but fire and brimstone, and accounts 
kings and emperors to be mere catchpolls and constables, bound to 
execute, with implicit faith, all the commands of insolent ecclesias- 
tics. Bellarmine was made a cardinal for his efforts and devotion to 
the papal cause, and for maintaining this monstrous paradox—that, 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XV. H 
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if the pope forbid the exercise of virtue, and command that of vice, 
the Roman Church, under pain of a sin, was bound to abandon vir- 
tue for vice, if it would not sin against conscience.” —p. 202. 

This from the pen of a man of learning and research ;—a 
writer, as he proudly calls himself, “ of nearly half-a-century’s 
standing!” And yet, during this “half century,” he has 
never found leisure or will to examine injurious statements 
like these; whose very absurdity might, even without inquiry, 
have supplied a sufficient refutation. Now, for the first of these 
confident assertions,—the story of Celestine’s kicking off the 
crown of Henry VI,—the reader may judge its probability 
from the fact, that Voltaire himself treats it as a mere fable.* 
For the second, will it be believed, that Bellarmine, far from 
advancing the impious and revolting doctrine thus unhesita- 
tingly laid to his charge, actually uses it as an argument ea 
absurdo !—an absurd and monstrous consequence which would 
follow from the rejection of his thesis. With equal justice, 
and we may add, with equal candour, from any of Euclid’s 
demonstrations ex impossibili, might it be concluded, that he 
believed “a part equal to the whole,” or “ things equal to the 
same, are not equal to one another !” 

The unworthy allusions contained in the above extract 
remind us of Mr. Rogers’ enchanting volume Jtaly; of 
which it is not without pain we write a syllable of censure. 
We know not, within the whole range of English poetry, 
anything more delightful—exhibiting in the vast variety 
of subjects which it sketches, specimens of the highest order 
of poetic talent in all. There are few pictures, even in the 
charmed volume of the Pilgrim, which we should place before 
the noble lines beginning, “I am in Rome!” Tenderness, 
beauty, simplicity, breathe through his pages; the simplicity 
of truth, the beauty and tenderness of nature. 

It is painful—nay, humiliating—to turn to the moral defects 
which mar all this natural beauty ;—to think, that in a produc- 
tion so exquisite, there wants that without which tenderness, 
sublimity, sweetness, nature, all are as nought—charity! It 
is humiliating to turn from the bold and life-like painting of 
the “ Foscari,” or the calm, soothing tenderness of the “ Fire- 
fly,” to the gloomy and fanatical visions of the “ Roman Pon- 
tiffs ;” to remember, that in the midst of all that can elevate 
the mind, and soften the heart—where the glories of the past, 
mournfully shadowed out in the fallen misery of the present, 





* Sur les Meeurs, chap. xlix. 
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all the touching recollections of the things which have been, 
combine to steal the mind away from those that are, and make 
it forget the petty cares and jealousies which they bring ;— 
that, even here, the fatal spirit of bigotry can find a home ; 
that, even while the poet discusses and repudiates the influence 
of “national prejudices,” he yields unconsciously to their 
ower! Why does Mr. Rogers stigmatize the a of 
taly as ‘a gross and barbarous superstition ?’* Has he ever 
taken the pains to learn or examine its principles? If so, 
grievously has he misconceived its spirit! sadly has he mis- 
read its history! Let the following splendid, but dark and 
bigoted, lines attest— 
“ THE ROMAN PONTIFFS.” 
** Those ancient men, what were they, who achieved 

A sway beyond the greatest conquerors: 

Setting their feet upon the necks of kings, 

And, through the world, subduing, chaining down, 

The free, immortal spirit? Were they not 

Mighty magicians? theirs a wondrous spell, 

Where true and false were with infernal art 

Close interwoven ; where together met 

Blessings and curses, threats and promises. 

And with the terrors of futurity, 

Mingled whate’er enchants and fascinates ; 

Music, and painting, sculpture, rhetoric, 

And dazzling light, and darkness visible, 

And architectural pomp; such as none else. 

What in his day the Syracusan sought, 

Another world to plant his engines on— 

They had, and having it, like Gods, not men, 

Moved this world at their pleasure. Ere they came, 

Their shadows, stretching far and wide, were known ; 

And two, that looked beyond the visible sphere, 

Gave notice of their coming—he who saw* 

The Apocalypse ; and he of elder time, 

Who, in an awful vision of the night, 

Saw the Four Kingdoms, distant as they were, 

Those holy men, well might they faint with fear.” 

Rogers’ Italy, pp. 167-8. 


And yet Mr. Rogers is among the most liberal of our poets. 
Alas! well may he exclaim, “ Candour, generosity, how rare 
are they in this world! and how much is to be deplored the 
want of them !” 





* Page 160. It is not a little remarkable, that the chapier is headed “ Na- 
tional Prejudices.” 
+ “An allusion to the prophecies concerning Antichrist.’—Note by the author. 
H 2 
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Such, as regards us, is the spirit of the literature of Eng- 
land; such has it been ever since it deserved the name; —seizing 
every opportunity of vilifying our religion—using every art of 
warfare, honourable and dishonourable, to weaken its in- 
fluence—clinging to every fable, though a thousand times dis- 
proved—spurning, with dogged ei every attempt of 
ours at explanation or defence. It would be wrong, in esti- 
mating the influences by which this spirit has been fostered, 
to overlook the authority exercised by the periodical censors 
of the press,—resisting every effort to introduce a more kindly 
feeling, and guarding, with dragon-like vigilance, the sacred 
enclosures of prejudice; lacerating, with unsparing ferocity, 
every generous adventurer, who, with honourable chivalry, 
dared to violate its gloomy precincts. But the length to which 
these observations kone already extended, renders it impos- 
sible for us to pursue the inquiry into this almost interminable 
region. We shall offer but a few words upon the periodical 
literature; selecting from each of the great parties, liberal and 
illiberal, into which it is divided, one publication which may 
fairly be taken as embodying the feelings of the entire. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that periodicals purely, or princi- 
pally, polemical are beyond the plan which we have proposed 
to ourselves. 

At the head of this class stand, and long have stood, the 
rival Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ; opposed in politics, 
divided on many of the leading principles of criticism, and on 
the merits of the several schools, as me poetry as in politics, 
which have been formed in England since the establishment 
of these rival literary autocracies. 

Of the latter, it is scarcely necessary for us to speak; its 
—— are well known,—its character has long been in the 

ands of the public. The untiring opponent of our civil 
rights—the unyielding foe of our religion—it has left no 
means untried to withhold the one, and oppose the onward 
op of the other. Argument, invective, ridicule, calumny, 

ave ever stood ready in its well-stored armoury; and, in 
season and out of season, have been wielded by zealous, and 
it cannot be denied, by stalwart, hands. If a writer, espe- 
cially a Protestant, ventured to use the liberty of thinking for 
himself with regard to our claims—to look with a tolerant eye 
upon the detested tenets of Popery—if he dared to doubt any 
of those hereditary prejudices which long and undisturbed 
prescription had rendered venerable—the war-whoop was 
forthwith raised—the daring innovator was assailed with every 
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weapon which the immense resources of party could supply ;— 
and, unless he possessed courage beyond that of ordinary men, 
he was crushed, beyond the will to rise again—his bloody 
scalp serving to scare all future adventurers from the perilous 
field. In vain the denial of doctrines ey vain the 
appeal to authentic declarations of Catholic faith. An utter 
disregard of all this has been the maxim of that party ‘which 
the Quarterly Review represents ; the fundamental law of that 
system of tactics which it has been its peculiar calling to per- 
petuate. 

It would be folly to attempt anything like a specimen of a 
publication so voluminous. Perhaps the best illustration of 
its spirit, may be a negative one; the best test how anti- 
Catholic it is, will be a specimen of what is not sufficiently 
anti-Catholic for its taste. Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory of England, is denounced without mercy, as blindly 
favourable to the Catholic party, and “coldly inclined to the 
Reformation itself.”* Now, we must confess we should have 
thought there were few whom the following picture of Catho- 
lic doctrine might not satisfy to the fullest amount of their 
prejudice :— 

“ But this change in ceremonial and outward show was trifling 
when compared with that in the objects of worship, and the forms 
in which they are addressed. ‘Those who have visited some Catho- 
lic temples, and attended to the current language of devotion, must 
have perceived, what the writings or apologists of councils will never 
enable them to discover, that the saints, but more especially the 
Virgin, are, almost exclusively the popular Deities of that religion. 
All this POLYTHEISM was swept away by the Reformers. In this 
may be deemed to consist the specific difference of the two systems. 
Nor did they spare the belief in purgatory—that unknown land, 
which the hierarchy swayed with so absolute a rule, and to which 
earth had been rendered a tributary province.’—Hallam’s Constit. 
Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 93. 


This is not enough for the bigots of the Quarterly Review ! 
Without stopping to extract any of the abuse and invective 
which they heap on us so liberally, we shall merely give, from 
the same Number, one sample of their style of argument 
as directed against our doctrines. The writer is accounting 
for the small progress of the Reformation in Italy :— 

“In the first place, the system of the Roman-Catholic religion was 
more difficult of eradication in Italy than in any other quarter of the 
world. It had taken advantage of all the most ancient sympathies 








* Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 213. 
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of the country, and the long-established practices of the Pagan times. 
The people had been made to slide out of a Gentile, into what 
stood for a Christian ritual; as little violence as might be was done 
to their previous prejudices, and as many of these as possible, and 
more than were innocent, were spared and cherished. The temples 
were turned into churches; the altars of the old Gods served for the 
new saints ; the curtains with which they were shrouded, the finery 
with which they were bedecked, the incense burnt before them, and 
the votive tablets suspended in their honour, all continued as they had 
been. The garlands over the doors had withered, and were replaced ; 
the aquaminarium, which held the water of purification, held it 
still; the bell was still rung, to excite the worshippers, or expel the 
demon; and the sacrifice, which had been offered, was offered as 
before ; and its well-known name of ‘hostia,’ or host, retained. In 
earthquakes, pestilence, or drought, the succour of either of these 
classes of superior beings was successively resorted to, and in pre- 
cisely the same way. They were entreated, they were scolded, they 
were threatened, in terms not distinguishable; processions were 
made for them; and tapers, music, tapestry, fraternities, and a box 
of relics, propitiated them alike. Hills and fountains were the asy- 
lums of either; and the votaries of the saint were exhorted to say 
their orisons at the one, or crawl upon their knees to the other, as it 
had been the practice to do by the Gods in the days of their ances- 
tors; a figure of St. Peter relieved guard at the gate for Mercury or 
Cardea; the niche in the parlour, or bed-room, was occupied by St. 
Roque, or St. Sebastian, instead of the Phrygian penates; your 
person was protected by a St. Vitalis next your skin, in the room 
of an Xsculapius, or an Apollo: pollution was averted from your 
walls, by a frowning St. Benedict, instead of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus and the Twelve Gods; and you set sail in a ship, whose 
sign was St. Nicholas, and with about the same chance of skill, pre- 
sence of mind, and self-confidence in the crew, as if her sign had 
still continued Castor and Pollux. But this system of accommoda- 
tion, whereby sentiments of loyalty to the old religion were to be 
enlisted for the new, is yet more apparent in another particular. 
The religion of our Lord and his apostles afforded no plausible pre- 
tence for the worship of those nymphs and goddesses to which the 
Italians had been used. What was to become of the devotion that 
had thus been paid to the softer sex? Where was this to be 
directed? The Virgin was thought of as fittest to stand in the gap, 
and to the Virgin were the honours transferred ; she became prac- 
tically the Cybele of a former generation; she had her title, Dei- 
para; cakes were offered to her, as the queen of heaven; beggars 
asked an alms, ‘per la Madonna,’ as they had heretofore done, by 
legal permission, ‘pro Matre Deum;’ and the festival of the Idan 
Mother was no other than Lady-day. Inferior female saints now 
took the places, in their turn, of the inferior goddesses. * * * 
Thus were Romans surprised into Roman Catholics ; and the vulgar, 
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at least, without being conscious of having undergone any very 
sensible mutation, were assured that all was right, and that by some 
means or other changed they were intus et in cute.” — Quarterly 
Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 81. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not complain, that 
opinions such as these should be held up to public detestation 
and abhorrence. The indignant reviewer could not detest 
them more fervently than we do ourselves, But why, we ask 
again and again, are we to be taunted, day after day, year 
after year, with doctrines which we have a thousand times 
formally and distinctly repudiated? Why is the taunt re- 
peated without even an allusion to the defence? What good 
purpose is attained by this levity of tone—this cold, sneering 
ridicule—which, while it perverts and scoffs at the holiest in- 
stitutions of one religion, undermines, by a slow, but certain, 
process, the very foundations of all. 

The Edinburgh Review, on the contrary, has been, from 
its commencement, the unchanging advocate of our rights,— 
both political and national,—and the foe of intolerance in all 
its forms. Its pages are not sullied by that vulgar intemperance, 
which bigotry ever has the more ready, in proportion as its dye 
is deeper, and its habit more inveterate. There is a scholar- 


like and pine concern for the feelings of the Catholic 


body, and a careful abstinence from all wanton offence. The 
writers, unlike their rivals of the Quarterly, would seem to 
have some objects beyond those of insulting and wounding 
the feelings of an adversary; to propose to themselves some- 
thing more elevated than the indulgence of party spleen, and 
the gratification of sectarian animosity. 

But they have drawn—and faithfully have they observed 
it—a broad line between the civil rights of the Catholic and 
his religious opinions. Unhappily, all their liberality is con- 
fined to one side of this formal division; nor do they, when 
our: creed is concerned, manifest scarcely a particle more of 

enuine liberality than their more blustering contemporaries. 
here is a perpetual effort to drag forward what is deemed 
the irrational constitution of our creed—to represent it as 
placing reason in abeyance, as debasing the mind, and fetter- 
Ing its energies—as inconsistent with that free, unshackled 
exercise of thought, which is the natural birthright of man. 
We are perpetually reminded, that “ the Popery of the present 
day is a very different sort of thing from what it formerly 
was ;” that it has been “ modified and improved by the colli- 
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sion with the doctrines of the Reform ;”* and that, while its 
great leading doctrines are not inconsistent with the common 
spirit of Christianity, the system is yet deformed by many and 
debasing superstitions. Even where there is a word of de- 
fence or palliation thrown in, it is done with that same patron- 
izing air of which we have spoken before; and the frank 
concession of admitted right is converted into a gratuitous, 
and therefore thankless, act of eleemosynary toleration. As 
illustrating these observations, we would refer to volume x1. 
40; xx. 4, xxi. 271. We can afford room but for a single 
extract,—a general profession of the principles on which their 
defence of Catholics proceeds :— 

“The Catholic religion, among other causes, contributes to the 
backwardness and barbarism of Ireland. Its debasing superstitions, 
childish ceremonies, and the profound submission to the priesthood 
which it teaches, all tend to darken men’s minds, to impede the pro- 
gress of knowledge and inquiry, and to prevent Ireland from becom- 
ing as free, as powerful, and as rich, as the sister kingdom. Though 
sincere friends to Catholic emancipation, we are no advocates for the 
Catholic religion.” —Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 335. 

But it is time to draw to a close, and leave the reader to 
revolve at his leisure the general results of the —- We 
could not hope to present, in the compass of a single article, a 
full and satisfactory picture of the intolerant and anti-Catholic 
spirit, even of the most neutral portion of our literature; and 
our main object is, but to excite a spirit of inquiry into a subject 
hitherto regarded with singular indifference. We shall have 
done all that we purpose, if we induce the virtuous and right- 
minded among our separated brethren, to pursue, in honest sin- 
cerity, the toilsome, but necessary, investigation. We seek not 
to excite the public mind against the venal party who have so 
long prostituted head and heart to the service of bigotry. We 
care not to enlist the public sympathy by ostentatious parade 
of our wrong. Our object is higher, more useful, and, we 
will hope, less visionary. We would excite a spirit of inquiry, 
create a salutary distrust of impressions mechanically imbibed 
in boyhood—confirmed by the earliest lessons of youth—per- 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xx. p. 5. 

+ Art. “ Pius VI.” This, perhaps, exceeds all the rest in its virulence. A 
passage or two will display its spirit :—‘‘ Fortunately for incapacity and corrup- 
tion, it is a settled maxim at Rome, that to impeach any of the high functionaries 
of that government would be to impeach the infallibility which is known to belong 
to its great head, and would consequently throw discredit on the inspired wisdom 
of all the successors of St. Peter.” (p. 272.) Again, the writer is uncandid enough 
to assert, that Pius “ was forced, in a moment of imminent peril, to beatify a lay 
capuchin, who had lately died, and to order him to be adored before the altars.” 


(p- 289.) 
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manently fixed by the more serious studies of maturer age. 
We would force back the mind upon the sources of its know- 
ledge, induce it to reconsider the process by which its religious 
convictions were formed, and, with a more matured know- 
ledge of the conclusion, re-investigate the premises on which 
it is grounded. 

* Che smarrit’ ha la strada torni indietro |” 

Let it not be said, that it is now too late; that the question 
has been long decided in the national mind. An easy exami- 
nation will satisfy any sincere inquirer, that the Catholic 
Church is very different from the absurd and revolting system 
so long held up to the abhorrence and execration of England. 
The elders have borne evidence of her shame. Let not the 
voice of the stripling be disregarded, if he dare to gainsay 
their truth. Let it be echoed even to the ends of the land, 
“RETURN TO JUDGMENT, FOR THEY HAVE BORNE FALSE 
WITNESS AGAINST HER.” (Dan. xiii. 49.) 
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revised and occasionally corrected from the Arabic. ‘To 
which is added, a Selection of New Tales. By Jonathan 
Scott, LL.D., in 6 vols. 12mo. London: 1811. 

. Contes inédits des Mille et une Nuits, extraits de l’original 
Arabe. Par M. J. de Hammer. Traduits en Frangais, 
par M.G. S. Trébutien, 3 tomes, 8vo. Paris: 1828. 

- Tausend und eine Nacht Arabisch. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Maximilian Habicht. 8vo. Breslau: 1825. 

. The Alif Laila, or, Book of the Thousand Nights and One 
Night, in the original Arabic; edited from an Egyptian MS. 
By W.R. Macnaghten, Esq. Vol. 1,4to. Caleutta& London: 
1839. 

. The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night, from 
the Arabic of the Egyptian MS., done into English by H. 
Torrens, B.C.S. B.A. Vol. I, 8vo. Calcutta & Lond. 1838. 

- A new Translation of the Tales of a Thousand and One 
Nights; known in England as the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
ments: with copious notes. By Edward William Lane, 
author of “ The Modern Egyptians.” London: 1838, 


MONGST the changes which the last sixty years have 
brought about in the literature of Europe, one of the 
most important is the increased amount of interest excited in 
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the literature and languages of the East. Had we the making 
of terms, we might be willing perhaps to substitute for this 
geographical division a more particular as well as more philo- 
sophical one; for the term oriental, as it is at present used, 
comprehends classes of languages, and national modes of think- 
ing, differing among themselves as widely as the German differs 
from the Arab, or the Italian from the Hindu, Our present 
concern is chiefly with the Arabic literature, or more pro- 
perly speaking, that of Mohammedan countries. Mohamme- 
danism has always carried with it the use of Arabic as its 
learned language; and the natural consequence of this has 
been, that considerable amalgamation both of ideas and words 
has taken place between the conquerors and the conquered. 
To give an instance of what we have just advanced: the 
three great nations speaking popularly different languages, 
and connected by the common profession of Islain, and the 
common use of Arabic as a written language, are the Arabs, 
the Persians, and the Turks. The language of Persia, as at 
present spoken and written, contains about one truly Persian 
word for every eight of Arabic; and the Turkish, a piebald 
mixture of Arabic and Persian with Tartar, does not probably 
derive more than one-eighth of its vocabulary from the last 
named dialect. ‘The Arabic words in each of the subsidiary 
languages (the Persian and Turkish) stand very much in 
the same predicament as the words of Latin derivation in our 
own language ;—they are used more profusely, that is to say, 
in didactic, scientific, and laboured composition, and more 
sparingly in popular discourse and in writing meant for the 
popular eye ;—whilst the Arabic has borrowed few words from 
the other two dialects, it has been more indebted to them for 
ideas. ‘The machinery both of Persian and Turkish fiction 
has been employed in the composition of stories written in the 
Arabic language, producing in some cases a mixed and in 
others a peculiar character; a circumstance which accounts for 
the varying texture of such oriental stories or collections of 
stories es have as yet been placed within reach of the Euro- 
pean reader. In the Arabian Nights, a work which we select 
for illustration, as being now a part of our popular literature, 
as well as from its standing at the head of this article, the 
stories of the Merchant and the Genius (Scott, vol. i. p. 36); 
the Porter and the Ladies of Zobayde, (vol. i. p. 146); the 
maimed youth whose thumbs had been cut off for eating 
garlic (vol. ii. p. 221); the Two Visiers of Egypt and Basra, 
and their mutual agreement for the intermarriage of their 
children (vol. ii. p. 115); the Hunchback, with the included 
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tales (vol. ii. p. 205), are instances, out of many others, of the 
Arabic style of composition, and machinery. The tales of the 
Kalendars, (vol. i. p. 185), of Sindbad (vol. ii. p. 1), and many 
others of a similar kind, distinguished more by variety of in- 
cident than by splendour of description, seem to be from Per- 
sian sources; they may possibly im formed part of those 
fictions brought among the children of the Desert by the Per- 
sian merchants, of which Mohammed complained so bitterly, 
as withdrawing the attention of his disciples from the doctrines 
of the Koran; and which the same disciples did not hesitate 
in some instances openly to prefer to that chef-d’ceuvre of 
Musulman eloquence.’ One story, not found in the popular 
translations, and which Mr, Lane dismisses with a slight re- 
mark in his notes, (note 1, p. 604), seems to have been written 
under Turkish domination, as it contains some curious descrip- 
tions of warfare with the Greek emperors, and incursions into 
their country. We shall notice this story, (the Tale of Shar- 
rakan), more fully in the sequel. 

The ideas of Eastern fiction entertained by those who have 
formed their judgment solely upon European materials, seeing, 
so to speak, the east through western spectacles, are naturally 
enough limited, and as naturally often inaccurate. And as 
this class of readers comprehends by much the larger portion 
of the reading and criticizing body, both in England and on the 
Continent, it follows that this charming section of the fairy land 
of fiction is as yet very imperfectly known. ‘The times are still 
recent when Galland’s version of the Thousand and One Nights 
first intoxicated the imagination of Europe—and still more 
recent are the days when the authenticity of a professed trans- 
lation of another work of fiction,* was a vexed question even 
eee men of some pretence to scholarship. It is amusing 
enough now to see how a former generation of authors “ turned 
a Persian tale for half a crown,” as like to their professed ob- 
ject of imitation, as the figures of Mexican-picture writing to 
the frescos of Herculaneum and Pompeii: yet, even at this 
day, a full account of the machinery of such stories, as written 
by eastern hands and told to eastern ears, would contain many 
points of information new and interesting to the most dili- 
gent student of the Oriental languages and literature. Some 
general sketch, however, of Arabic and Persian superstitions 
will not perhaps be thought an unapt introduction to remarks 
upon the proper subject of this article. 





* The Bahari Danish, translated by Colonel Dow, and subsequently by Jona- 
than Scott. 
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The Arabic mythology appears to be very similar to that 
of the Jewish fables of the Telmud, and other works including 
specimens of imaginative writing; and much of it has proba- 
bly been redeemed from the systems of Pagan Arabia ;—we 
say redeemed, because the present system forms a legitimate 

art of the creed of the true Moslem, who believes in Ginns, 
Ghoules, and Afrits, as he does in Mohammed and the Koran. 
Iblis himself, or Satan, the Mohammedans hold to be a fallen 
angel; and they explain his fall as resulting from pride. He 
was taken they say by the Almighty to see the body of Adam 
whilst it was yet only unanimated clay, undergoing its forty 
years’ period of hardening in a valley near Mecca, and was 
required by his Lord to do obeisance to it. This, they say 
the proud spirit refused, and manifested his rebellion by 
spurning the image with his foot till it rang again. Iblis 
appears occasionally in Mohammedan fictions, but by no 
means so frequently as his subjects, the rebellious spirits of 
lower grade. The Ginns are beings created from fire; and 
possessing, by virtue of this primal material, a more pure and 
subtle organisation than man, who is formed of the dust of the 
earth. Like the men of this world, they are divided into be- 
lievers (in the Mohammedan religion, that is) and infidels: 


they are governed by kings, who are represented as ruling by 
visiers, and gathering tribute, making war and peace, giving 
a 


and receiving in marriage, and performing in short all the 
duties devolving upon their royal brethren of the earth. 

The residence of the innumerable beings included under 
the common name of Ginns, is described as being in the moun- 
tains of Kaf,—seven immense ranges, which, including each 
the other, form as many concentric circles of huge hills 
surrounding the globe. Their stature, their powers, their 
numbers, extent of territory, and the magnificence of their 
sovereigns, are all described as being immense; and not un- 
frequently the tinsel tissue of an eastern story brightens into 
something like the pure gold of a poetical imagination, in the 
description of the doings of these exalted beings. One in- 
stance among others seemed to us, when we found it, almost as 
magnificent as anything Milton could have imagined. Two 
armies of ginns are described as conflicting—and the author 
leaves all painting of incidents, to tell us, that the field looked 
“like the breakers of a sea of fire.” In general, however, in 
these writings, true sublimity as well as true pathos are over- 
whelmed under a cloud of words—by no means “ winged” ones, 
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The Afrit is another supernatural being, of a rank below 
that of the Ginn; a sort of hewer of wood and drawer of 
water to his more fiery fellows, These beings are generally 
described as frightful in shape, and enormous in stature; and 
are usually employed as the immediate agents when a “son 
of Adam” is to receive help from superior beings. At one 
time, they are the ready horses who carry the true believer 
over a six months’ journey in the space of one night; at ano- 
ther, a disguised prince is provided with a cortége of them, 
metamorphosed into camels, to complete his equipment as a 
merchant. It is by their agency, that magic palaces are built, 
as in the story of Aladdin; or offenders cast into the sea, as 
in the tale of Zobaydah and her sisters. Labouring perforce 
under the commands of beings superior to themselves, they 
are generally represented as doing so without anything like 
—_— and taking advantage of any informality in the per- 
ormance of the necessary ceremonies by their temporary 
human masters, to indulge their spleen against them. ‘Thus 
in one story the hero is told, that he will be carried by the 
Afrit so high that he will see the stars in their courses, each 
carrying a spear in his hand, and all of them singing the 


= of God ;—but he is bidden to beware of joining in their 
ymns, and thereby intermitting the prayer his protector has 
taught him, the continual repetition of which alone can save 
him from the malignity of his grisly bearer. re this 


advice, he is instantly dismounted, and suffers a fal 
tous as the classical descent of Vulcan into Lemnos. 

The Ghoule is altogether a meaner object of fear; a very 
earthy kind of spirit, who feeds upon dead bodies, and some- 
times upon living ones; is often of gigantic stature, and always 
of monstrous shape. These creatures, say the veracious Mos- 
lems, inhabit desert places and old ruins, and make prey of 
unwary travellers. We have fancied this order of superna- 
tural beings to be allied to the Sanscrit Vétala—a creature 
which, besides answering very much to the above description, 
animates also at times a dead body, thus forming a coun- 
terpart to the frightful European fiction the vampire. This 
tracing of analogies, however, is a precarious labour ; and has 
been carried, we cannot help thinking, abundantly further 
than just principles of investigation can warrant. We shall 
crave permission, however, in the course of this dissertation, 
to recur to some ascertained analogies between the Arabic 
es fictions, and to others which are presumed to be 
such. 


as porten- 
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The Persian mythology, as far as its nature can be ascer- 
tained from the wrecks of it, which subsist in the modern lan- 
guage and literature, bore some resemblance to the system 
which we have just been describing. The Div is a bein 
something like the Ginn—capable, like him, of belief and un- 
belief in the mission of Mohammed, (who, according to his 
disciples, was sent for the benefit of all rational beings,) but 
leaning more in his nature to the devil than to the angel. 
They are mentioned continually in the Shah Nameh of Fer- 
diisi,* as the opponents of the Persian heroes; and certain 
acute guessers have suggested, that under their uncouth sem- 
blance are depicted the northern or Tartar tribes, whose 
incursions vexed the earlier Persian monarchs. The conjec- 
ture is ingenious, and may be in some measure true ; but this 
superstition is probably a branch of an ancient and extended 
— of which the remains are better preserved in India, 
than in the country west of the Indus. To Persian supersti- 
tion belong the elegant Peris,—a name which is apt to suggest 
the European terms of fairy, fée, and fata. ‘The Peris are 
not exclusively female, as some writers on this subject have 
asserted ; though such as come into play in the machinery of 
a popular story are usually of the gentle sex. A frequent and 
elegantly-imagined incident in these stories, is told somewhat 
after the following fashion. A young man is féted in a splendid 
palace, and with all the delights of flowers and wine, jewels 
surpassing the treasures of all the monarchs of the earth, and 
damsels fairer than the moon. His host is called away, to do 
homage perhaps to a superior in a distant region of the kaf we 
have just mentioned, and leaves his guest with the fatal charge 
to abstain from opening the door of one certain pavilion. 
This door, according to the strain of similar European fictions, 
he, of course, unlocks, generally on the last day of his term 
of probation; and finds gardens and bowers more beautiful 
than all he has hitherto known Before his waking eyes glance 
forms, or his sleeping ear is moved by voices, of peri damsels, 
disporting themselves under the figure of birds; and at length 
putting off their plumage, and appearing in their natural 
forms, human in shape, but far more than human in loveliness. 





* Copies of this work—an immense fabulous chronicle of Persia, consisting of 
about sixty thousand couplets—are not uncommon. There are several, richly 
illuminated with drawings and other ornaments, in the library of the East India 
Company, as well as in that of the British Museum; and from these drawings 
there is ample opportunity of forming a conception of the Divs above-mentioned, 
as well as of many other things “in heaven and earth” which the wildest phi- 
losophy of the West never dreamt of. 
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Whilst the peri damsels are bathing, he seizes the feather gar- 
ments of one of them, usually the youngest, and by right of 
her birth the most beautiful, and thus retains possession of the 
owner. Then the pair are described as living happily and 
lovingly together, till the wife by some accident discovers the 
hidden masquerade dress, the loss of which first subjected her 
to the power of a mortal. Re-assuming, with the investiture 
of this disguise, her original feelings, and her old affections 
awakening, she seeks her paternal seat, and the disconsolate 
husband finds a deserted hearth. Sometimes he is described 
as going in search of, and braving all manner of danger to find 
her—or we are told, that he pines away to a hopeless old age 
for her loss—and the narrator, in one instance using the ver 
words of an old English story of royal sorrow, declares that he 
“never smiled again.” The prohibition to unlock a certain 
chamber may remind the reader of Bluebeard’s chamber of 
horrors—the idea of a supernatural being retained by a mortal 
possessing part of her dress, we have somewhere seen, as form- 
ing part of an Irish popular story : the bride was a sea-maiden, 
if we remember rightly. The story we have sketched may be 
found in the Mille et une Nuits, translated into French by 
Trébutien (vol. ii. p. 182), from a German translation of a 
French version, of some additional stories, made from the 
Arabic by Von Hammer: and which French version was lost 
on its passage to England, as the second French translator 
explains in his preface. An analysis of a similar story is given 
in the Asiatic Journal (No, cxt. p. 259), with copious extracts; 
and there is yet another version of it in the Char Durwish, or 
Tales of Four Dervishes, of which an English translation 
has been printed at Calcutta. 

The famous Rokh of the story of Sindbad, claims some 
attention in a review of the machinery of the oriental fictions. 
He seems nearly related to a certain volatile—the monarch of 
the feathered tribes, more commonly known by the name of 
the ’Anka in Arabic, and by that of the Simorg in Persian. 
In manuscripts of the latter language, he is represented very 
much like a cock, with most magnificent tail plumage, and of 
enormous size. Arabic manuscripts are seldom found with 
any other embellishments than arabesques, so that we cannot 
refer to any authority for an Arabic portrait. The Simorg 
is represented in a Persian story* as undertaking to thwart 
the decrees of Divine predestination, as declared by King 





* Manuscript in the East India Company’s library, No. 1255, 
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Solomon with regard to two infants, who, he declared, in pro- 
cess of time dal be united in marriage. The story is long 
and amusing; but the result is, that the two lovers are brought 
together by the very precautions of the "Anka to separate 
them, and the latter is put to shame before all the court of 
King Solomon by the most demonstrative evidence of his 
failure. The manuscript is curiously illuminated, and in 
many respects worth attention. 

This same imagination of the ’Anka furnishes another 
instance of an apparent derivation from Indian sources. It 
has been supposed, as we think with great probability, that this 
enormous bird is no other than the gigantic Garuda, the vahan, 
or vehicle, of Vishnu, as the eagle is the messenger of the Gre- 
cian Jupiter; but before whom all the terrors of his classical 
rival fade into insignificance. Garuda, say the Indian mytholo- 
gists, was born from one of two eggs produced by Vinata, the 
wife of the sage Casyapa; from the other was hatched Aruna, 
.the beautiful but maimed charioteer of the sun. Garuda, from 
his birth, was the inveterate and dreaded enemy of the ser- 
pents—he is king of all _— things—and is sometimes repre- 
sented as a beautiful youth, having the beak and wings of an 
eagle. In oneepisode of the Mahdbdrata, he is represented 
as taking up in one claw a tortoise, and in the other an ele- 
phant, each of them eight miles long, and devouring them 
both as soon as he could find a mountain large enough to rest 
upon. The Arabs have = the splendour of this stolen 
image (supposing it to be stolen), as they have certainly done © 
in other instances where the theft is more apparent. 

The oriental notions of magic are curious, but simple ; as 
far, at least, as they can be collected from their fictions. The 
power of a malignant magician is usually represented as being 
shown in transforming the object of his malice into some mean 
or unclean animal; of this we need not quote instances, as 
every one who has read the Arabian Nights must remember 
many. Sometimes, but more rarely, a branch of the art is 
alluded to, similar to the glamour of the old Scottish super- 
stition, or the mdyd of the Indian creed ;—the power of causing 
one object to impress the senses with the idea of another, 
without being actually changed in its proper substance. 
There is also a sort of white or lawful magic, practised for 
benevolent purposes ; a distinction which the European super- 
stitions also acknowledge. This is often represented as being 
practised by a true believer—very frequently a woman—but 
the darker art is usually the employment of a Guebre, or fire- 
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worshipper—a Christian, or a Jew. It is worth noticing, that 
the villainous parts of a story are very frequently cas¢ for one 
of the two latter obnoxious creeds. In the romance of Hatim 
Tai, a magician is mentioned, who had made for himself a 
fictitious world underground, and an imitative heaven,—the 
spheres of which, by the power of his art, were made to move 
in the same manner as those of the natural world. ‘The end 
of all these meddlers with unlawful science is usually the same. 
They are slain by some chivalrous hero, whose road they have 
crossed; and the narrator dismisses them with the most em- 
phatic form of the usual execration upon a slain Christian, or 
Jew,— “God sped his soul into the fire.” Some further 
peculiarities in the machinery of the stories we are considering, 
which cannot very properly be brought under the head of 
superstitions, will be noticed in speaking of the Arabian Nights, 
to which it is now full time for us to return. 

The first European version of these stories, we need hardly 
inform our readers, was the French one by Galland; this 
version it has become of late years very fashionable to decry, 
as being incorrect and defective. Defective it certainly is, if 
by that term it be meant that it does not contain all the 
stories passing under the name of the Thousand and One 
Nights; but this is a defect which probably no translator of 
this day could remove if he would, or would if he could. The 
eastern raconteur does not tell his tales either for boys or 
virgins; at least, if he did, neither class of his auditors would 
be benefited by his narrations. Much picking of steps is 
necessary in making way through these otherwise delightful 
fictions; and many a story have we met with in manuscript 
collections, which no alteration or suppression could render fit 
to appear in print at all. This results naturally enough from 
the character and circumstances of the people of the East. 
They are men of violent passions—-of little refinement—and, 
above all, their women are not generally able to read. We 
are, perhaps, but little aware of the salutary influence;which 
the silent and passive censorship of the more delicate sex 
exercises over our literature. Galland generally omits also 
the verses, which are scattered, “thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa,” in the original; but this we would count as a point 
rather in his favour than against him. Prose renderings of 
verse, from Macpherson’s Ossian down to the ordo of a Latin 
poet, seem to us always to have something essential wanting to 
them. Rhythm is not poetry, it is true; but it has been so 
long wedded to it, that the separation is too like a divorce to 

VOL. VIII,—NO. XV. I 
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please us. Mr. Torrens, of whose recent translation one 
volume has reached England, has translated the poetry of his 
text into elegant English verse, and the effect in oy on 
his version is great. We could forgive him many faults in 
consideration of it; and one great one, we think, there is to 
be forgiven :—but we shall come to him in time—commengons 
par le commencement. 

Several English versions have appeared since the transla- 
tion by Galland, most of them being founded upon his text. 
None of these claim any great attention, till we come to the 
version of Dr. Scott, which was not altogether made from the 
French, but corrected immediately from the Arabic, and which 
contains, beside five volumes in octavo of the old stories, a 
sixth composed entirely of new ones, selected from a large 
MS. which is now, we believe, in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford. Dr. Scott gives as his reason for supplying so small an 
addition to the existing translation, the impossibility of putting 
many of the new stories into a readable form. 

ae | the time of the occupation of Egypt by the French 
army under Buonaparte, the German orientalist, Von Ham- 
mer, (since that time author and translator of many works of 


importance connected with eastern literature), made the acqui- 
sition of a copy of the Arabian Nights, more extensive than 
any which had hitherto served as the basis of a European 
version. From this he translated a great number of additional 
stories, which, on his return from Egypt, he despatched to be 
— in London. By some mischance, this package was 
ost,* so that we have — of this learned scholar’s work 
1, 


but a translation into French, by M. Trébutien, made, as it 
would appear, from a German version of Von Hammer’s French 
translation. This forms three good-sized octavo volumes, 
and the stories are many of them exceedingly interesting, dif- 
fering considerably in character, as well as in incident, from 
those of the old translation. Some incidents and plots in 
these additional stories we may perhaps be forgiven for quot- 
ing, especially as this may fall into the hands of readers who 
have never been tempted to open Trébutien’s volumes. 

One of the most remarkable of these tales, for the wildness 
of imagination displayed in it, and the dizarrerie of many of 
the incidents, is that entitled The Story of Jamasp,} and the 





* Trébutien, Avertissement, Pref. p. iv. 

+ We shall alter the French spelling of Oriental names to the English stand- 
ard throughout this article. This is mentioned to avoid confusion in referring to 
the original. It has long been the crying sin of English writers on Eastern biogra- 
phy, &c.—that they have taken the spelling of proper names as they found them, 
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Queen of the Serpents. The prophet Daniel, says this story, 
(‘Trébutien, vol. i. p. 142) was learned in all sciences, natural 
and occult, and had made a digest of his knowledge in a book 
which was one day struck from his hands by the angel Ga- 
briel, while he was reading it on the banks of the Jihon. The 
whole perished in the waters except five leaves, which Daniel 
left at his death to his son Jamasp. The young man, as it ap- 
ared, inherited nothing else of his father’s wisdom; and fora 
ong time supported his mother by cutting and selling wood ; till 
one day he discovers a sort of tank, covered by a stone and full 
of honey; of this he and his companions make prize, and having 
sold the whole, they leave him shut up in the cavity, lest he 
should claim his part of the proceeds. In this dungeon, he 
finds a hole whence a scorpion had dropped on his clothes; 
and enlarging this with his wood-cutter’s axe, makes his way 
at last into an immense hall, the splendour of which dazzles his 
eyes, and which is set round with thrones, each occupied by 
an immense serpent. One of the innumerable crowd of these 
reptiles comes towards Jamasp, bearing on his head a dish, in 
which is a smaller serpent; and this latter, who has the face of 
a beautiful woman, is the queen of theserpents. By her, Ja- 
masp is hospitably entertained, but to his great dismay he is 
told, that he is many years’ journey distant from his home. 
How he came so far by making a hole in the rock with his 
axe, we are not told. The whole tale is one too purely ima- 
ginative to admit of being deteriorated by calculation. 

In compassion to the distress of her guest, the queen pro- 
poses to entertain him with a story, and tells him the adven- 
tures of a certain Beloukia, who living before the times of 
Mohammed; and having heard of his future coming, is seized 
with a longing desire to see his face: for the Mohammedans 
hold that their prophet was pre-existent to the creation of the 
world, and that for his sake it was mainly created. The dan- 
gers and escapes of Beloukia, in some of which the queen her- 
self has been involved, are varied and marvellous, but the chief 
point of interest to a western reader is, that this story, and 
that of Jamasp, of which it forms a part, admirably illustrate 
the Moslem ideas of the unseen world. Jamasp himself, who 
has testified during the queen’s narration an impatience which 
does no honour either to his taste for the marvellous or his 





whether in French, Italian, German, or Spanish works, Thus we find the epithet 
of the famous Haroun Al Rashid, spelt Rachid, Raxid, Raschid, and Rascid. 
An hour's study of the orthoepic systems of the languages we have mentioned, 
would do much towards removing this blot on our English literature. 


12 
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gallantry, is at length suffered to depart, though not without 
great reluctance on the part of his hostess, who prophecies evil 
to herself from his return; and after passing through as many 
and strange adventures as the above-named Beloukia, he re- 
turns to hishome. Here he finds that the king of the country is 
afflicted with an obstinate disease, and the visir learning that he 
has seen the queen of the serpents, and has the means of bring- 
ing her upon the earth, requires of him to do so. The un- 
happy queen, thus brought into the hands of the visir, informs 
Jamasp, privately, that he will be required by him to slay her 
and cut her in pieces; but this he is to refuse, and leave it to 
be done by his adviser: the latter will then, she tells him, 
boil her flesh, and fill two cups with the liquids, giving him 
(Jamasp) the first to drink: he is to change this adroitly for 
the second, and to give the first to the visir: when all this 
has been done, the visir, drinking the first cup, falls down dead, 
and his body swells to an enormous size. Jamasp drinks the 
second with some hesitation, and finds himself inspired with 
the knowledge of all Jazwful sciences,* and discovers that the 
leaves left him by his father contain an abstract of these 
sciences, and that the lost leaves included an abridgment of 
the vain and occult acquirements, which puff up mankind 
without making them truly learned, and whose fatal effect had 
been typified by the perdition of the visir. The king is cured 
by eating of the flesh. 

Next to this story we would place that of Ajib and Gharib 
(Trébutien, vol. i. p. 318), not because, according to our au- 
thor, it contains a bitter satire upon the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, and the summary process employed by its votaries in 
making converts ;—for extravagant as the incidents of this kind 
are, they by no means surpass others which are told in graver 
works, and with evident good faith. The real curiosity of this 
story consists in its being almost a counterpart of the chival- 
resque romances of the Italian language, of which the Orlando 
Furioso is so charming a specimen. Ajib is a tyrant prince, 





* This incident is evidently founded on a magian myth, quoted by Anquetil du 
Perron (Zendavesta, Tome premier, seconde partie, p. 40).—The king Gushtasp 
promises to Zoroaster to embrace his religion, if the prophet will procure for 
him the accomplishment of four wishes—that he shall see his future abode in 
paradise—that his body shall be invulnerable—that he may have the knowledge 
of the future, and know exactly the state of the universe—and that his soul may 
rest in his body till the day of resurrection.—These wishes are granted, but to 
different persons—Gushtasp is indulged with the vision of paradise—his son 
Pashatan is made immortal—his minister Jamasp receives the knowledye of all 
sciences and of the future by drinking the milk of a sacrifice—and his son Espendiar 
or Isfendiyar becomes invulnerabie; he is known in Persian romance by the 
name of Rouin tan, or brazen-body. 
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who has ordered his mother to be slain, to obviate the con- 
sequences of a dream, which was interpreted to mean that he 
should himself be slain by his younger brother, as yet unborn ; 
the queen, however, is saved, to give birth to a son, Gharib, 
the future hero of the story; who being converted to Islam, 
goes about like a knight-errant in a western story, conquer- 
ing, and slaying, and triumphing over all opposition. To 
render the parallel we have just been making more striking, 
he conquers and converts a giant, who afterwards constantly 
accompanies him, and is of the greatest assistance to him in 
his wars—another version, in short, of Morgante Maggiore, 
immortalized by Pulci. The young hero encounters host 
after host of pagans; the giant meets armies single-handed 
and (we are sorry to say it for the sake of his new religion) 
roasts and eats his prisoners; the soldiers of Gharib increase 
in fame and the terror which they inspire; until at length 
the young hero and his companion are caught up by two 
Mareds (rebellious Ginns) and carried into Ginnistan, the 
land of these supernatural enemies. Some of these our hero 
converts to the true faith; others he fights and vanquishes 
by the assistance of a sword of “ mickle fame ;” the weapon 
of Yafeth, son of Nouh, (Japhet, son of Noah,) which like the 
sword of Michael, is “so tempered—that neither keen nor 
solid may resist its edge.” At length, having conquered all 
his enemies, slain his unnatural brother, and carried the fame 
of his prowess beyond the world of mortals,—instead of weep- 
ing, like Alexander, that there were no more worlds to conquer 
(he had indeed less need to do so)—he takes the sage advice 
of Alexander’s minstrel, and 
* As the world was worth his winning 
Deigns to think it worth enjoying.”— 

He marries three princesses, who have been successively happy 
enough to attract his affection, and lives out with them a long 
and prosperous term of life. This story, as well as that of 
Jamasp, is sometimes found in a separate form,* and we sus- 
pect they are both of them special favourites with oriental 
readers and listeners, 

The story of the Brazen City (Trébutien, vol. i. p. 258), is 
another of these chosen favourites, and occurs also in a separate 
form in the Rich collection. The leading incident is similar to 
that of the fisherman’s tale in the old version,—the finding of 
jars in which are sealed up the spirits who rebelled against the 
prophet Solomon. An incident in the fabulous life of Virgil, as 





* History of the prophet Daniel and Jamasp; additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 7412. 
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current in the middle ages, similar to that of the enlargement 
and recapture of the Ginn in the fisherman’s story, is familiar 
to most readers, from its quotation by Sir Walter Scott in the 
notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel.* 

The story of Ali the Jeweller and his son Hassan, (Trébutien, 
i. p.69), is atale of aman passing a night in an enchanted house, 
and coming thereby at the knowledge of a hidden treasure. 
There is a popular German story very much in the same style. 
In the Arabic, the destined finder is discovered by his bidding 
the spirits come up to him, when bidden by the spirits to come 
down to them: in the German, the watcher has his beard and 
head shaved, and comprehends that he is to perform the same 
service for his ghostly barber. The tale of Sittal Badour and 
Ibn al Mansour, (Trébutien, vol. i. p. 30), is a pretty story of 
jealousy between two lovers, more delicately told than most nar- 
rations of a similar kind that we have happened to meet with. A 
fragment of this story occurs in a MS. in the Hon. East India 
Company’s library (No. 444, fol. 126). Alishar and Smarag- 
dine (Trébutien, vol. i.p.1) is an account of two lovers separated 
by the machinations of three Christians. Smaragdine, the lady, 
disguised as a man, passes through many adventures, and at last 
is made king of a certain country, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion taken by the inhabitants, that they will elect the first man 
they meet upon a certain road. In this capacity, she takes mea- 
sures for recovering her husband, Alishar, in which she is finally 
successful, but not until she has laid hands upon each of the 
three Christian traitors, flayed them alive, and nailed up their 
skins at a public feast; after which, says our honest chronicler 
— if indeed the words be not his translator’s only—* they fell 
upon the feast with an excellent appetite.” One of the Arabic 
words for an executioner (jellad) certainly means “ the flayer,” 
from which we may conclude, that this horrible punishment 
is not unknown or even unusual in Mohammedan countries. 
Jouder, (Trébutien, vol. i. p. 287), is a story of three Mogrebins, 
who dive in the lake of Karoun, in Egypt, for a talisman 
whereby they may obtain the seal of ll There is an 
enchanted bag in this tale out, of which the possessor takes 
every thing he wishes for—a fellow-talisman to the purse of 
Fortunatus. Jouder, the fisherman who is employed by the 
successful Mogrebin to procure for him the seal of Solomon, 
meets with all sorts of phantoms, appealing at first to his fears 
and at last to his modesty and filial duty, but is at length suc- 
cessful. There is an escapade of the Khalif Haroun Al Rashid 
in the story of Khalif the fisherman, and the Khalif fish- 


* Note 1, anto VI. 
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erman, (Trébutien, vol. ii. p. 285), in the course of which we 
have one item of Haroun’s portrait—his mouth was small and 
his cheeks puffed out, for which reason the fisherman calls 
him “trumpeter.” The story is not unlike the English ballad 
of “ The King and the Tanner,” The Arabic original is given 
in Habicht’s edition of the Nights. 

We have thus gone through what seem to us the most 
worthy of note amongst the stories of this translation. We 
should not omit to state, however, that there is a long and 
able critical preface, wherein, along with other matter, is dis- 
cussed the question which has recently been revived—who 
was the author of the Arabian Nights? We think this ques- 
tion might have been put at rest at least, though not answered, 
by a comparison between two copies of the Nights—which 
may now be made by the English reader, as more than that 
number of translations now exist, (Trébutien’s retranslation 
having been again translated).* He will find that, while the 
plots and general incidents of a tale in the two versions remain 
the same, the words continually differ, about in that degree of 
variance which might be expected if a narrative had been writ- 
ten down in small portions from memory. The Arabic student 
is well aware that the arrangement, the number, the nature and 


length of the stories, differ in different — those made 


at Cairo exhibit the manners of the Egyptians, and those 
written at Bagdad, picture the customs of Mesopotamia and 
Syria ;—that, in short, there is every mark that these tales 
have been considered a sort of public property, which might be 
altered, rearranged, or interpolated at will; and it is some proof 
how much these stories are adapted to eastern tastes, that the 
collections always contain certain stories unaltered in their ge- 
neral form. And now the question stands in a fit form to be an- 
swered by another. Who wrote Cinderella? Blue-beard? the 
exquisite popular stories (Volksmahrchen) of the Germans? 
who, in short, wrote the national tales and superstitions of any 
nation, or who could write them? Have they not grown up 
gradually through the darkness of barbarism and the glimmer- 
ing dawn of civilization, to be the delight of the most culti- 
vated ? likea coral reef rising by slow degrees through the “dark 
unfathomed” waters of the sea, till it forms a basis for a very 
garden of loveliness. Between both the Ariibian Nights and 
the stories we have just alluded to, and others in the eastern 
and western languages, there is a broad line drawn, inasmuch as 
the first class exist in a variable and the second in a permanent 
form. Different copies of the Tarikkhi Iskender (History of 





* New Arabian Nights, selected by J. vor. Hammer, and translated into English 
by the Rev. G. Lamb. 3 vols. 12mo. London: 1826. 
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Alexander), the romance of Hatim Tai; the wonderous ad- 
ventures of Antar ; the story of Al-Hakim Bimrillah, the Four 
Derwishes, and many other approved romances, vary little 
more (allowing for the difference of accuracy between the 
copyist and the printing press) than different editions of the 
Novelle of Boccaccio, the Morte d’ Arthur, The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, or any other work of imagination of 
whatever grade of excellence referred to an acknowledged 
author. ‘The case of poetical romances, in all languages, is a 
very different one. Whether they have been struck out at once, 
by the genius ofa single author, or added to by degrees by un- 
known emendators, they carry with them their own embalming, 
by which all that is worth immortalizing is preserved for ever. 
Of German, Italian, modern Greek, and other versions, we 
have said nothing, as they are generally avowed translations 
from the French. The partial editions of the original, form a 
subject of more interest, were it only as a proof of the increasing 
taste for the Arabic language in Europe. The Arabic stu- 
dents of the last and preceding century, seem to have thought 
anything in the shape of a tale too frivolous for their notice, 
unless indeed it was connected with some graver subject. 
Professor White, of Oxford, had at one time the idea of print- 
ing the Nights; but he appears not to have got beyond 
twenty pages. The amusing history of Al Nashar, the Day- 
Dreamer, was printed at the end of Richardson’s Arabic Gram- 
mar, and similar portions in other works. In 1814, appeared 
the first volume of an edition of the whole at Calcutta, under 
the patronage of the College of Fort William: an institution 
to which English literature owes much for its patronage of the 
languages of the East. This edition shared the fate of several 
other works of a similar kind printed at the metropolis of 
British India. It was left incomplete, not having been car- 
ried beyond the second volume. ‘These two volumes were 
admirably edited by the learned superior of the Arabic de- 
partment of the college, Shuekh Ahmud Bin Moohummud, 
(as the name is quaintly spelt on the Indo-Arabo-Anglo sys- 
tem of cacography)—the Arabic is supplied with points in all 
cases where the simplest rules of writing and reading the lan- 
guage do not render them unnecessary; and there is but one 
ault to be found with the work, which we are sorry to say runs 
through almost all the Arabic and Persian printing of the 
Caleutta press-—the bad spacing: even the splendid quarto 
edition just publishing, of which we shall have to notice one 
v lume shortly, is not free from this defect—an eye-sore only 





* Schnurrer Bibliotheca Arabica, § 420, p. 487. 
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to the more advanced student, but a heavy trouble to the 
learner, as we can well remember. 

In 1825, Dr. Maximilian Habicht commenced the publica- 
tion of an Arabic edition of the Arabian Nights, from an African 
manuscript, which was completed in eight volumes. This 
forms a neat work, and contains many new stories, but the 
style, say the critical, is vulgar. It certainly approaches closely 
to the colloquial, and there are some familiar abbrevia- 
tions and phrases which would frighten a purist from his pro- 
priety. ‘This however in one point of view is an advantage, 
as it furnishes good practice for the reader who may be re- 
quired to exercise his talents upon the amenities of modern 
Arabic, as exemplified in letters of advice, orders for mus- 
kets, thanks from the Imam of Muscat for a pair of glass 
lustres, and so forth. In sober truth, the spoken, and the 
familiarly written, Arabic of the present day, differs so much 
from the classical style, that he who wrote only the one would 
be unintelligible to him who was acquainted only with the 
other. ‘The story of Sindbad was published in a small pocket 
volume, along with another entitled the Wiles of Women, both 
of them with a French translation, by Caussin de Perceval ; 
—and this brings us up to the last, and, in respect of ex- 
tent at least, the best edition; of which one volume, and 
half a volume of translation was published in 1839—we mean 
that the translation reaches to about the middie of the Arabic 
volume. The Arabic contains the usual introduction—the 
Merchant and the Ginn, with the tales of the Three Old Men. 
—The story of the Fisherman, the Ginn in the jar, and the 
Enchanted subjects of the King of the Black Islands—the 
Porter and the Ladies, with the History of the Calenders and 
that of the Ladies and the Black Bitches—the Murdered 
Girl found in the Tigris—the Three Apples, and Ja’far’s tale 
of the Vizirs of Cairo and Basrah—the story of the Hunch- 
back, including those of the Christian, the Jew, the Devotee, 
the Barbar and his brothers—the story of Nureddin Ali and 
the Fair Persian—the history of Ganim Bin Ayib—the story 
of Sharrakan and his Brother, including the tale of Taj ol 
Moluk, which is nearly the same as oue in the translation of 
Trébutien,—some fables nearly resembling those translated 
by Mr. Lane—the story of Abul Hassan, and Ali Bin Bak- 
kar, with the Fair Shamsannihar—and the history of Kama- 
ralzaman and his two sons Amjad and As’ad, as far as the 
accusation of the two princes by their mothers. Mr. Tor- 
rens’ version reaches into the beginning of the tale of Sharra- 
kan, which is very long: thus he has, as yet, very little which 
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is not to be found in the common version; but in the portion he 
has translated are some gems of verse, which, considering the 
acknowledged difficulty of translating from a language differing, 
in its poetry especially, so wholly from our own, we hardly know 
how to praise sufficiently: and we cannot but think we should 
be pardoned for enlivening our prose with even more numer- 
ous selections than it is now our pleasant task to give. These 
for example, how tenderly and simply they speak the pains 
of absence, and the depth of devotion. 


“ Though thou art well, my patient heart is worn away 
For love of thee, 
My whole affections and my soul have hold and stay 
On only thee ; 
Take there my spirit, take my bones, where’er thy way 
May carry thee ; 
And where thou restest deep in earth, my poor corpse lay 
By side of thee. 
Then call my name by my cold tomb, and I'll essay 
To answer thee ; 
A wailing cry shall from my bones sad greeting pay, 
Sweet voice, to thee.” —p. 66, 
What a pity that all this tenderness of affection is wasted by 
the lady over an uncomely black slave. It is a curious evi- 
dence of the contempt which the Mohammedans are continu- 
ally betrayed into expressing for the other sex, that these are 
perpetually represented not only as leaving their lawful lords 
and seeking strange paramours, but as choosing them amongst 
the vilest of creatures, both in mind and body. See another 
effusion, in praise of wine, that forbidden and yet (we had 
almost said therefore) favourite beverage of the Moslem: 
“ Drain not the cup, save with a brother, 
One as true as true can be— 
Purely born from unstained mother, 
Scion of an ancient tree. 
For wine is like the wind, which meeting 
Sweets, does of sweet odours tell— 
But o’er tainted carrion fleeting 
Carries poison in its smell.”—p. 80. 


The character of our extracts is necessarily limited as to 
subjects: this is pretty— 
“ To vie with Beauty when he came, 
Poor Beauty hung her head for shame, 
And when they asked her, hast thou seen 
Fairer than he in shape and mien ? 
Have I seen such, she cried—no, none, 
Not e’en myself am such a one.’—-p. 140. 
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Again, this description of a bride— 


“ She came apparelled in a vest of blue 
That mocked the skies and shamed their azure liue, 
I thought thus clad she burst upon my sight 
Like summer sunshine on a wintry night.”—p. 217. 


Here is alittle variety—lines in praise of the speaker’s native 
land, often a theme of tender and impassioned eloquence in 
Eastern stories — 


“ Could I quit Egypt and her pleasant ways 
What place con e’er I covet after it ? 
Or leave a home all foreign lands admit 
Most sweet—whose very perfume speaks her praise. 
How! while her loveliness a heaven displays 
With pillowy banks spread wide and gardens exquisite : 
She satiates heart and eye—for joys most fit 
Are centred there, for grave alike or gay 
Or brethren true united ‘neath His sway, 
Biding in bowers where all delights conjoin. 
O men of Cairo, if I must away, 
Confirm our bonds of love, our ties of union join, 
But speak not of her to the winds, lest they 
The odour of her groves for lands like her purloin.” 
pp. 293-4. 


The following exemplifies the extravagant ill wishes of a 
lover against a rival of his beloved. 


« The umpire would for her decide 
Should Izzuh dare the sun's bright pride 
in beauty to outstrip her. 
The girls who'd ill of Izzuh speak 
To me—heaven make those maidens’ cheek 
The soling of her slipper.”—p. 473. 


One more quotation, in proof that the Arab poets are as 
skilful as those of the west, from Anacreon down to the last 
* woful ballad to a mistress’ eyebrow,” in minute and fanciful 
description of female beauty. 


“ He from her neck, my rival bold, 
Plucked pearls alternate set with gold, 
Fruits of the collar’s twisted fold. 
Water o’er silver ingot shed 
Her eyeballs are, and roses spread 
O’er face of chrysolite their red. 
The violet’s hue will best supply 
The liquid azure of her eye 
Mix’d with the unguent’s mineral dye.”—p. 474. 


The ‘ unguent’s mineral dye” is the kohol or impalpable 
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-powder of antimony, used by ladies in the East to tinge the 


edge of the eye-lid, a process which is described as imparting to 
the countenance an indescribable mixture of te wend and 
languid voluptuousness. ‘This is what is meant in the account 
of the death of Jezebel, where we are told that she had 
*‘ painted her face.” 

After poetry it is hardly fair to quote prose, especially as 
we have some quarrel with Mr. Torrens for a fault which ap- 
pears too often in his unfettered numbers. This is a con- 
tinual and needless imitation of the Arabic idiom—a little of 
which, perhaps, gives a certain pleasing quaintness to the style 
of such a work as the present—but which, carried out as it is 
into a close imitation of the peculiarities and poverties of 
Arabic, grows at length to be something more than weari- 
some. ‘Thus “ she sat upon the dais, and it was of cedar”’— 
“ the Jew’s tale, and it is the story of the young man of 
Moussol.” The translations are here so close, that, omitting the 
substantive verb in each case they might be rendered word by 
word into the original language; but are they better English 
therefore; or rather, are they English at all? We should wish 
to see the translator, who has clearly a masterly command of 
language, venturing to exert it a little more. After saying 
so much, it is fair our author should speak for himself. We 
select a passage curious enough for its singular resemblance 
to many in the chivalrous romances of Europe. Sharrakan, 
we should premise, is the hero of the story, the son of a king 
whose metropolis was at Baghdad; and is, at the time of 
the extract, on his return from a march into the Greek 
country, whither he had been allured with his army, with 
the purpose on the Greek king’s part of destroying them 
wholly. From the consequences of this treachery he has been 
delivered by Abrizah, the daughter of the Frank king, who 
gives Sharrakan notice of her father’s intended perfidy. They 
had been followed during their retreat by a body of Frankish 
horsemen.—p. 490. 

“ Now Shurkan took uote of that horseman, and lo! the horse- 
man was their leader, clad in a blue surcoat of satin, and his face as 
’twere the moon were there when it rises; and upon him a mail shirt, 
narrow in the links, and on his hand a sword worked in hind ;* and 
he was mounted on a sorrel sted, on his face a white spot like a dir- 
hem, and that Frank had no budding hair upon his countenance. 
Now he pressed his steed with his heel, and went on to the middle of 
the field and signed to the Mooslims, and he kept saying in the Arabic 











* Indian, or damask work. 
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tongue well spoken, ‘Ho! Shurkan! oh! son of Oomr Bin Na- 
‘man! Ho! thou that lordest over the fortresses and wastest the 
cities! away with thee for the assault, and the fight, and attack; one 
hath halved the battle field with thee! for thou art chief of thy 
perty. and I am chief of my party; so whosoever of us overcomes 
is fellow, let his fellow’s party stay beneath his sway. Now he 
had not done his speech, ere Shurkan attacked him, and his heart 
was full of fury, and he urged his steed until he neared the Frank on 
the field, and closed on him like the raging lion. And the Frank en- 
countered him on the field with wariness and steadfastness, and met 
him with a meeting as warriors use. So the two took to thrusts and 
blows, and stinted not of onset, nor retreat, nor rally, nor retiring as 
‘twere two mountains clashed, or two oceans dashing together; and 
they ceased not the fight until the day turned to set, and the 
night came on with clouds of darkness. Then each of them parted 
from his fellow and returned to his party. Now when Shurkan 
foregathered with his comrades, he said unto them, ‘1 have not 
seen like to this horseman ever! Truly I see an excellent trick in 
him, I have not seen in any except him; and this is it, that 
though a deadly weapon shows about his foes, he reverses his own 
lance and smites him with its butt end; but truly, I know not what 
will be the issue ’twixt him and me; and ’tis my wish that there were 
his like in our army and the like of his comrades.’ So Shurkan 
went to rest. Now when the morning dawned, the Frank came forth 
to him, and came down into the midst of the field, and Shurkan met 
him. So the two took to the fight, and were prodigal of attack, and 
of prowess; and men’s necks were thrust forth to see them, and they 
stinted not in onset, and in strife, and thrusting with the lance, until 
the day turned back, and the night came on in clouds of darkness. 
Then parted the twain and returned to their troop, and each of them 
was relating to his comrades what befel him with his fellow. Then 
said the Frank to his comrades, ‘ To-morrow will be the decision of 
the strife ; and they rested that night till the dawn. So the twain 
mounted, and each hoes down on the other, and stinted not the onset 
till half the day was past; then after that, the Frank contrived an arti- 
fice, and he urged his steed with the heel; then checked him with 
the rein, so that he stumbled with him and fell with him. Then Shur- 
kan threw himself on him, and meant to smite him with the sword 
in dread lest the strife should be prolonged, and the Frank shouted to 
him and said, ‘O, Shurkan, the knights use not after this fashion, 
for this is the deed of the vanquished by women!’ now when Shur- 
kan heard the words of that horseman, he turned his eye upon him 
and fixed his gaze on him ; then found he him the queen Ubreezuh, 
with whom that had befallen him which befel him in the convent.” 


The story goes on (in the Arabic text, for we have been 
quoting from the last page but one of the English translation) 
to relate how this amazon staid at the court of Baghdad, for 
love of Sharrakan ;—how, in the absence of the latter, she was 
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treacherously violated by his father, and—on her flight home, 
to hide her shame—murdered by one of her attendants. Her 
betrayer is slain by the grandmother of the princess,—an old 
lady, who enacts the very genius of mischief through the rest 
of the story. Sharrakén and his younger brother, Zalmakan, 
make an incursion into the Greek country, in the intention of 
ire their father’s death ; in the course of which, Shar- 
rakan, after performing prodigies of valour, is slain by the 
hag just mentioned, Zat Addawahi. Zilmakan retires from 
the walls of Constantinople, having taken, however, a vow on 
his soul to return to the enterprize. He has ason, Kanmakan, 
who reappears, after a lapse of time briefly passed over, as his 
father’s orphan heir, thrust from his inheritance by his treache- 
rous guardian, the hajib, or confidential minister of his late 
father, and who had married his aunt. The young prince goes 
out into the desert; and his adventures there are so picturesque, 
that we regret the length of this article forbids us to make any 
translation from them. Asa plunderer, following the example 
of his great forefather, the outcast son of Abraham, he is abun- 
dantly successful; and returning to Baghdad, takes advantage 
of the popular affection, and removes the usurper from his 
throne. On an expedition against Constantinople, he is taken, 
and condemned to death: but, fortunately, it is discovered that 
the king of Greece, the child of queen Abrizah, born in the 
hour of her murder, is the uncle of the young Kanmakan, 
being the son of his grandfather, "Amr Annaman. The 
winding-up of the piece is distinguished by the punishment of 
the murderous Zat Addawahi, who, with much regard to 
poetical justice, is impaled without the walls of Baghdad. 

These two works—the Arabic original, and Mr. Torrens’ 
translation—are an inestimable present to the Arabic student, 
especially to the tyro who is making his toilsome way through 
the voluminous rudiments of this charming language alone. 
To such a one they will supply an excellent text-book, and 
an ever-ready help in the case of a difficult construction, 
or an uncommon word. It would be unfair and absurd to 
bring this translation into comparison with that of Mr. Lane, 
which we now proceed to notice ;—for, indeed, their merits, 
very great on both sides, are of different kinds. Mr. Lane 
has brought to the translation the requisites of a thorough 
acquaintance with the language of the original,—an elegant 
English style,—and a long familiarity with Arabic manners, as 
exhibited in a part of the world where they are seen to great 
advantage. 
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But one advantage this last-named translator has secured 
over all who have ever tried the same task, which it is no in- 
justice to say will be appreciated by thousands who will not 
take the trouble to judge whether the translation is faithful, 
or the reverse :—we mean the splendid wood-cuts, sufficient 
of themselves to redeem even an indifferent translation, and 
all but telling the story without the aid of the letter-press. 
Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum: it is not the foe of 
every man tosee, as Mr. Lane has done, with his own eyes, the 
streets of Cairo,—to mingle in her feasts,—to walk side by side 
with the sacred camel,—and to marvel over an ocular inspection 
of the wonders of the “inky” magic. The illustrations to his 
beautiful book all but place the reality bodily before us, with 
a vividness and distinctness which all the description in the 
world could never reach; and thus they serve a much more 
important purpose than merely to render intelligible a series 
of tales ;—-no despicable service that, though, by the by. Much 
of the merit of these illustrations must rest, too, with the 
author of the translation: for if his own fingers did not trace 
the design, and carve the block, his own elegant and accurate 
taste, we take it, selected the illuminations whence these gems 
are copied and altered, from the rich and bewildering stores 
of our public libraries of oriental manuscripts ;—the British 
Museum, for instance, and the India House. The plates, too, 
are scattered with no niggardly hand, but showered, as it 
were, in a rain of beauty throughout the whole work ;—head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and marginal illustrations. We cannot 
quote them ; and we regret this the less, that few of our readers 
probably have not by this time turned over the leaves of the 
work. 

The notes are notes after our own heart,—terse, clear, and 
judicious; such as may either be read for amusement in an 
idle mood, or referred to with advantage in a studious one, 
They are thickly interspersed, too, with anecdotes, and with 
allusions to the author’s own personal experiences, which we 
need not say add greatly to their effect. We must make room 
for one extract from the text, both as a sample of the whole 
work, and as a whimsical story, which does not appear in the 
old translation. It is entitled “ The Story of the Slave 
Kafoor.” 

“ Know, O my brothers, that I was at the commencement of my 
career a boy of eight years, and I used to tell one lie to the slave mer- 
chants every year, so that they fell out with each other in conse- 
quence ; and the slave merchant, my aster, becoming impatient of 
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me, committed me to the broker, desiring him to cry, Who will buy 
this slave with his fault? He was therefore asked, What is his 
fault ?—and answered, He telleth one lie every year. And a mer- 
chant approached the broker, and said to him, How much have they 
bidden for this slave with his fault? He answered, They have bidden 
six hundred pieces of silver. Then thou shalt have twenty for thy- 
self, replied the merchant. So the broker introduced him to the 
slave merchant, who received from him the money ; and the broker 
conveyed me to the dwelling of the merchant, and took his brokerage. 

“The merchant clad me in a dress suitable to my condition, and I 
continued with him for the remainder of the year, until the new year 
commenced with prosperity. It was a blessed year, plenteous in the 
produce of the earth; and the merchants began to give entertain- 
ments, every day one taking his turn to do so, until it was my mas- 
ter’s turn to give an entertainment in a garden within the city. So 
he went, and the other merchants also; and he took for them what 
they required of food and other provisions, and they sat eating, and 
drinking, and carousing till noon; when my master wanted something 
from the house, and said, O slave! mount the mule, and go to the 
house, and bring from thy mistress such a thing, and return quickly. 
I obeyed, therefore, and went to the house; but when [ approached 
it I shrieked out, and shed tears ; whereupon the people of the quar- 
ter assembled together, old and young; and my master’s wife and 
daughters, hearing my cry, opened the door and asked me what was 
the matter. I answered them, My master was sitting beneath an old 
wall, he and his friends, and it fell upon them; and when I beheld 
what happened to them, I mounted the mule and came in haste to 
inform you. And when his children and wife heard these words, 
they shrieked, and tore their clothes, and slapped their faces, and the 
neighbours came to them. Then my master’s wife overturned the 
furniture of the house, one thing upon another, and pulled down its 
shelves, and broke its shutters and its windows, and smeared its walls 
with mud and indigo, and said to me, Wo to thee, O Kafoor! come 
hither and help me, and demolish these cupboards, and smash these 
vessels and this China ware. So I went to her, and destroyed with 
her the shelves of the house and all that was upon them, and its cup- 
boards and what they contained, and went about over the terraces and 
through every place until I had laid waste the whole, crying all the 
while, Oh my master! My mistress then went forth, with her face 
uncovered, and only with her head-veil, and the girls and boys went 
with her, saying to me, O Kafoor! walk on before us, and shew us 
the place where thy master lieth dead beneath the wall, that we may 
take him forth from under the ruins, and carry him in a bier, and 
bring him to the house, and convey his corpse in a handsome manner 
to the burial. So I walked before them, crying, Oh my master !— 
and they followed me, with their faces and heads uncovered, crying, 
Oh our misfortune !—Oh our calamity !—and there was none among 
the men, nor among the women, nor among the children, nor a 
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maiden, nor an old woman (in the quarter), who did not accompany 
us ; and all of them slapped themselves in the excess of their lamen- 
tation. Thus I went with them through the city ; and the people 
asking the news, they informed them of that which they had heard 
from me; and the people exclaimed, There is no strength nor power 
but in God! the High! the Great! We will go to the walee, and 
acquaint him. And when they arrived before the walee, they in- 
formed him ; and he mounted and took with him labourers with axes 
and baskets, and they followed my footsteps, accompanied by a crowd 
of people. 

“‘T preceded them, weeping and crying out, and throwing dust 
upon my head, and slapping my face; and when I came to the party 
in the garden, and my master beheld me, I slapped my face, and ex- 
dual. O my mistress! who will have pity upon me after my mis- 
tress! would that I had been her sacrifice! When my master there- 
fore saw me he was confounded, his countenance became pale, and 
he said, What aileth thee, O Kafoor, and what is this scoaliensinaie, 
and what is the news? I answered him, When thou sentest me to 
the house to bring thee what thou wantedst, I went thither and en- 
tered the house, and found that the wall of the saloon had fallen, and 
that the whole saloon had tumbled down upon my mistress and her 
children, And did not thy mistress, said he, escape? I answered 
No, not one of them escaped ; and the first of them that died was m 
mistress the elder. But did my youngest daughter escape ? he asked. 
I answered, No. And what, said he, hath become of the mule that 
I ride, is she safe? No, O my master, I answered ; for the walls of 
the house, and the walls of the stable, tumbled down upon all that 
was in the house; even upon the sheep, and the geese, and the hens, 
and all of them became a mass of flesh beneath the ruins, not one of 
them escaped. He then said to me, And thy master the elder? I 
answered, No, not one of them escaped; and now there remain 
neither house nor inhabitants, nor any trace of them ; and as to the 
sheep, and the geese, and the hens, the cats and dogs have now eaten 
them. And when my master heard my words, the light became 
darkness before his face, and he was no longer master of his senses, 
nor of his reason, .and was unable to stand upon his feet; he was 
paralyzed, and the strength of his back failed him; and he rent his 
clothes, and plucked his beard, and threw his turban from his head, 
and ceased not to slap his face until the blood flowed from it; and he 
began to cry, Ah! oh, my children! Ah! oh, my wife! Ah! oh, 
my misfortune! Unto whom hath happened the like of that which 
hath happened tome! The merchants also, his companions, joined 
with him in cries and lamentations, and were moved with pity for his 
case, and rent their clothes; and my master went forth > dase the 
garden, beating himself for the calamity that had [as he supposed] 
befallen him, and redoubled the blows upon his face, seeming as 
though he were drunk. 

« And as the party thus went out from the gate of the garden, they 
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beheld a great dust, and heard tumultuous cries, and looking in that 
direction saw the crowd approaching them. This crowd was the 
walee and his attendants, and a concourse of people who had come to 
gratify their curiosity; with the merchant's family behind them, 
shrieking, and crying with violent lamentation and excessive grief; 
and the first who accosted my master were his wife and children. 
On beholding these he was confounded, and laughed, and said to 
them, How are ye; and what hath happened to you in the house, and 
what hath befallen you? And when they saw him they exclaimed, 
Praise be to God for thy safety! and they threw themselves upon 
him; and his children clung to him, crying out, Oh, our father! 
Praise be to God for thy safety, O our father! And his wife said to 
him, Praise be to God, who hath shown us thy face in safety. And 
she was stupified, and her reason fled from her at that which she 
beheld. She then said to him, How didst thou escape, with th 

friends? And how, said he, were ye in the house? We were al 
well, they answered ; in prosperity and health, and no evil hath be- 
fallen our house, save that thy slave Kafoor came to us with his head 
uncovered, and his clothes rent, crying out, Oh, my master! Oh, my 
master! And we said to him, What is the matter, O Kafoor? And 
he answered, My master was sitting under a wall in the garden, and 
it fell upon him, and he died. By Allah! replied my master, he 
came to me just now, crying, Oh, my mistress! ‘Oh, the children of 
my mistress! and said, My mistress and her children are all dead ! 
He then looked aside, and seeing me, with my turban falling from my 
head, while I still cried out and wept violently, and threw dust upon 
my head, he called out to me; so [ approached him, and he said to 
me, Wo to thee, O malevolent slave! O misbegotten wretch! O 
thou of accursed race! What events hast thou brought about! But, 
by Allah! TI will strip off thy skin from thy flesh, and cut thy flesh 
from thy bones. By Allah, replied I, thou canst not do to me any- 
thing; for thou boughtest me with my fault, on this condition, the 
witnesses testifying that thou boughtest me with my fault, thou know- 
ing it, and it was, that I was accustomed to tell one lie every year: 
and this is but half a lie, and when the year is complete I will tell the 
other half of it, so it will be an entire lie. But upon this he cried 
out at me, O most accursed of slaves! is this but half a lie? Nay, it 
is an exceeding calamity! Depart from me, for thou art free. By 
Allah! T replied, if thou liberate me, I will not liberate thee until 
the year be complete, and I tell thee the remaining half of the lie ; 
and when I have completed it, then take me to the market, and sell 
me as thou boughtest me, with my fault; and liberate me not, for I 
have no trade by means of which to procure my subsistence. This is 
a legal proposition that I have stated to you, laid down by the law- 
yers in the chapter of emancipation. While we were thus talking, the 
crowd approached, with the people of the quarter, women and men, 
come to mourn, and the walee with his walee, and I acquainted him 
with the case, and that this was but half a lie; and when the people 
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who were present heard this, they were astonished at this lie, and 
struck with the utmost wonder; and they cursed and reviled me, 
while I stood laughing and saying, How can my master kill me, 
when he bought me with this fault ? 

‘So when my master went to the house, he found it in a state of 
ruin (and it was I who destroyed the greater part, and broke in it 
things worth a Jarge sum of money) ; and his wife said to him, It was 
Kafoor who broke the vessels and chinaware. Upon this his rage in- 
creased, and he exclaimed, By Allah! in my life I have never seen 
such a misbegotten wretch as this slave; yet he calleth it half a lie! 
What then would have been the result had it been a whole lie? In 
that case, he had destroyed a city, or two cities. Then, in the excess 
of his rage, he went to the walee, who inflicted upon me a severe 
beating, so that I became insensible, and swooned away ; after which, 
my master contrived means of obtaining for me a high price, and I 
ceased not to excite disturbances in the places into which I was sold, 
and was transferred from emeer to emeer, and from grandee to 
grandee, by sale and purchase, until I entered the palace of the Prince 
of the Faithful; and now my spirit is broken, and my strength hath 
failed.” 


In Mr. Lane’s translation, the verses of the Arabic are ren- 
dered into prose, but prose with a cadence and grace of expres- 


sion which are very poetical, and scarcely leave us room to 
regret the absence of the usual adjuncts of poetical composi- 
tion—rhyme and measure: for example :— 


“‘T passed by an undistinguished tomb, in the midst of a garden, 

with seven anemonies upon it; 

And I said, Whose tomb is this? The soil answered, Be respectful, 
for this is the resting place of a lover. 

So I said, God keep thee, O victim of love, and lodge thee in the 
highest stage of Paradise ! 

How miserable are lovers among the creation, when even their 
tombs are covered with vile dust ! 

Were I able (O tomb) I would make of thee a garden, and water 
it with my streaming tears !”—p. 559. 


If we have any single fault to find with the talented trans- 
lator, it is that he too pertinaciously, as it secms to us, dwells 
upon a point which is, at best, doubtful—the age when the 
Arabian Nights were written. Having, in the former part of 
this article, hazarded an opinion, that they were not all written 
at any one time, or by any one writer, we are perhaps hardly fair 
judges of Mr. Lane's investigations ; but we were very much 
startled at his recourse to internal evidence, to prove the date 
date of the composition. Surely he must have known, that 
copies of the Nights vary remarkably, and that this = 
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tells against the value of any internal evidence derived from 
detached passages. Had he adduced similar evidence in proof 
of an early date, we should have allowed it greater weight ; as 
a work is more likely to be corrupted, accidentally or de- 
signedly, to meet existing customs, &c., than to agree with 
obsolete circumstances. Our author seems to have contracted 
that love for Egypt so beautifully described in a former quo- 
tation from Mr. line version; and this tinges, more or 
less, most of his criticism. This may account for a somewhat 
strained attempt to prove the tales of the Thousand Nights to 
be of Egyptian origin. The notoriously frequent recurrence of 
the name of Hardin Alraschid, khalif of Baghdad, or rather at 
Baghdad, would, according to Mr. Lane’s own system of trust 
in internal evidence, be strong presumptive proof against this. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to say a few words on the ortho- 
graphy of proper names employed in this translation; if only 
for the sake of defending it against the objections of a large 
portion of the periodical press. Much has been said (in a 
good-humoured way, it is true) of jinnee for genius, and 
wuzeer for vizier, without considering, that if the new spelling 
were correct, the old was very far wide of the truth. There 
is certainly some uncouthness in the. first appearance of new 
combinations of letters, and, in some instances of new letters 
(the dotted ones for example); but if it is better to be right 
than wrong, we maintain that Mr. Lane has done the public 
good service by his attempt to reduce the orthography of 
oriental names to something like a system. The name most 
familiar to a European ear—Mahomet—has been spelt at 
various times, and by different nations, in at least six different 
ways. It is worth while to endure a strange-looking word, to 
be rid of this irregularity. 

There are several manuscript copies of the Arabian Nights 
in public and private libraries in England ; one we have men- 
tioned in the Bodleian library, and there are two in the British 
Museum.* The most interesting of these is in three volumes, 
containing, amongst other stories, one on the plan of the 
Forty Visirs. A young prince is accused by his father’s concu- 
bine, and defended by seven visirs, each of whom relates some 
story in proof of the faithlessness of women ; while the accuser 
meets each with a counter proof of the wiles of men, or of the 
danger of hesitation in important matters—in a king’s bow- 
stringing his son, to wit. ‘The good cause is triumphant at 








* Add. MSS. Nos. 7404-6, and No. 7407. 
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last; but in the course of the debate many anecdotes are in- 
troduced, which we had always been accustomed to consider 
as of Western origin. For instance, there is a parallel to 
Schiller’s story of Fridolin—a tale of a fountain which changed 
the sex of him or her who drank at it—the story of the woman 
who was entrusted by four men with a purse, giving it to one 
of them; and when it was pleaded that she was bound to have 
kept it till the four came for it, offering to restore it to the 
four, knowing that the one cannot make his appearance. Some 
of them are taken from the Hitopadésa, or book of salutary 
counsel, a Sanscrit work of fables, which has probably fur- 
nished materials for more volumes than any other book of its 
size ever written. It has been translated into English by Sir 
Charles Wilkins ;* and the translation is well worth the atten- 
tion of any one curious in tracing the parentage of fiction. 
Probably far more has been borrowed from the East than we 
have yet any suspicion of, though every year increases the list 
of our ascertained obligations to that part of the world. We 
were no little surprised to discover the other day, in a pro- 
miscuous collection of stories, an almost fac simile counterpart 
of Fortunatus and the Wishing Cap.t ‘This story consists of 


incidents so numerous, and having so little —s con- 


nexion, that the resemblance cannot be accidental. But we 
check our humour of parallelisms, lest it should be thought we 
purpose to pluck the borrowed feathers from the whole Juvenile 
Library. Fiction, however, even in its most puerile form, 
has a certain dignity, inasmuch as it is often the production of 
the human mind in its least sophisticated state; and as it tends 
to point out, with some plausibility, the course of the great 
tide of language, knowledge, and civilization. A work on 
fiction, embracing that of all those nations, called, not very 
happily, the Indo-Germanic, would be a noble present to our 
literature, and one which might be read with as much interest 
by the child as the philosopher; but the composition of it 
would require a vast expense of preparatory study, and of 
actual research. Whenever it appears, we venture to affirm 
that the mental constitution of man will be better known 
than many and weary metaphysical dissertations have con- 
tributed to render it. 





* The Heetopades of Veeshnoo-Sarma, by C. Wilkins, LL.D. 8vo. Bath, 1787, 
+ MS, in the East India Company’s library, No. 810 fol. 156 recto. 
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Art. IV.—Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, Mother of King Henry the Seventh. By 
Caroline A. Halsted. London: 1839. 


MONG small matters, there are few things more offensive 

to a Catholic (we leave our Protestant friends to speak 

for themselves) than to read the life of a pious or eminent 
Catholic, written by a person professing another creed. We 
do not speak of the malignant and ferocious among the dis- 
senters from the Church, whose ravings excite little other emo- 
tion than that of calm pity for their diseased condition,—but 
the more mild and tolerant writers, who, with sense enough to 
discern true merit, even among those whom they dislike, are 
yet inevitably unable to enter fully into the spirit of a cha- 
racter framed after a Catholic model. In reading a biography 
written by such a person, one’s feelings are constantly outraged 
by the imperfect sympathy of the author with his hero, by 
palliations and apologies for his virtues, by praise for his 
vices, by deprecatory excuses for the strong points of his 
character, and by admiration of his weaknesses and follies. 
Sometimes the Catholic character is deliberately, perhaps un- 
intentionally, misunderstood; and the hero is eulogized as 
superior to his age, in the practice of virtues which have been 
characteristic of the Church, and never received perfect de- 
velopment without her pale: “ virtues which are exclusively 
found in the garden of the Church, or which only as forced 
exotics can be seen elsewhere.”* Sometimes, as in an instance 
which we recently laid before our readers, a desperate attempt 
is made to prove that the hero was superior to his age, by 
virtue of an approximation to some monstrous heresy, which, 
through judicious training, and the artificial forcing of a mo- 
dern sceptical conservatory, might, it is hoped, have ripened 
into a perfect om. Often, and more particularly where 
the writer indulges a vehement admiration for the person 
whose life he records, he cannot bring himself to develop 
fully the peculiarities which make up his individual charac- 
ter; and then, instead of a portrait, you have a stiff and tire- 
some eulogy, which wearies by its perpetual recurrence, and 
which depicts nothing, and displays nothing, but the writer’s 
own enthusiastic veneration, and at the same time his most 
deplorable ignorance. But if any occurrence of the super- 





* Mores Catholici, vol. ix. p. 158. 
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natural or miraculous order is encountered, and can by no 
artifice be kept back, then comes a struggle most truly painful 
and heart-rending. ‘ Confusion then hath made its master- 
piece.” Then is the poor Protestant too often completely 
bewildered. If, indeed, he be one of the shallow sceptics of 
the Walpole breed, he relates it with a sneer and a laugh, and 
gaily passes on, with unruffled self-complacency, to more 
pleasing ground. But your true Protestant, who earnestly 
desires not to be esteemed an atheist, can by no means dis- 
miss the matter so lightly. He introduces it, perhaps, with 
many apologies, sheltering himself behind some great name, 
and devoutly begging his reader to rescue him from the ‘‘ im- 
putation of favouring superstition, or of being guilty of levity.” 
Or he carefully records his own want of belief in it, and sets 
himself to show how all the parties to it may have been de- 
ceived, and have acted with the most perfect good faith in the 
matter; to which end he indites a goodly disquisition on the 
strange freaks played on the unwary by the human imagination. 
Or, more Protestant-like still, he declares, as before, his firm 
conviction in the perfect integrity of all concerned ; but at the 
same time suggests the possibility of some one of them having 
all the while, with “ pious fraud,” been duping every one 
around him. Or, to take the very nearest approach to com- 
mon sense one must ever hope for in these cases, the writer 
manfully records his own private determination, not to quarrel 
irreconcileably with any one who should feel inclined to avow 
his belief in the existence of a miracle on the occasion in 
question. 

This imperfect sympathy, which renders the biographer 
unable to plunge boldly into the stream of the life he is writing, 
and identify himself with the thoughts and feelings of the 
time, causes, as might be expected, the most part of our Pro- 
testant lives of Catholics to be traced with a timid and wavering 
hand. The outline is almost invariably indistinct. The 
author, writing from no definite and distinct conviction of his 
own, conveys no clear and firm impression to his reader. But 
if this be the case, as it is more or less, even with those stirring 
and active characters which are apt to speak for themselves, 
and to announce themselves, for the most part, in language 
hardly to be misunderstood, even without the biographer’s 
help, what shall we say of those who, like her whom we are 
now about to consider, have lived retired and unobtrusively, 
and whose chief praise it is, that their pure and blameless 
course has been marked by entire conformity to a refined and 
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exalted Catholic ideal? In these cases it is obvious that the 
failure must be even more entire. It cannot be hoped that 
the copyist, at once clumsy and wavering, can give more than 
a passing glimpse of the delicate grace and symmetry which 
he aspires to delineate. A complete portrait cannot reasonably 
be expected. 

The life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, and 
mother of Henry the Seventh—a perusal of whose memoirs 
by her latest biographer, has suggested these reflections— 
has been laid before the world on several occasions, and in 
various forms. First of all comes her renowned confessor and 
spiritual director, the saintly and martyred Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, whose patroness she was, and who has, in his 
Mornynge Remembrance, held at the Moneth Minde of the 
Noble Prynces Margarete, Countesse of Richmonde and Dar- 
bye, &c. &c. (being the funeral sermon preached soon after her 
decease) brought together, in a short compass, all the material 
traits of her character. Later writers have added incidental 
facts; but her life, after all, is only a sketch ; and we are not 
aware that the inevitable meagreness of the good old bishop’s 
funeral sermon has been supplied in any important matter by 
more recent investigators. Moreover, Fisher being, like her- 
self, a Catholic, has in simple and unaffected language, without 
apology or we of any kind, chronicled her good deeds 
and described her habits of life; while his narrative receives 
an inexpressible charm and grace, from the affectionate 
earnestness with which he everywhere speaks of the lady whom 
he loved and honoured. 

In the year 1708 this sermon was reprinted by Mr. Baker, 
and to it was prefixed an account, (compiled from motives of 
gratitude to so noble a benefactress,) of her collegiate founda- 
tions, and her numerous charitable works. But this publica- 
tion—though it answers its purpose, by furnishing a more 
complete list of the charities instituted or encouraged by her— 
does not throw, and indeed was not intended to throw, any 
new light upon her life or character. 

In the year 1752,. Mr. Ballard published a volume in 4to. 
(reprinted in 8vo. in 1775) of Memoirs of Celebrated British 
Ladies, In this work is contained an interesting and unpretend- 
ing sketch of the life of the Lady Margaret, with extracts from 
the Bishop’s sermon, and an abridged account of her benefac- 
tions from Mr. Baker’s preface, with some additions from other 
sources. From this little narrative, Horace Walpole, in his 
Memoirs of Royal and Noble Authors, has avowedly taken the 
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short and unsatisfactory notice of her which is to be found in 
that work. “ History,” says Mr. Lodge, “surely has treated 
her rather with complaisance, than with justice: but we have 
lost most of the positive evidence of her merits ; and the care- 
less wit of the most accomplished and popular recorder of 
biographical anecdotes that our day has produced, has yet 
further depreciated those merits by wanton and misplaced 
ridicule.” 

The memoir given by Mr. Lodge in his Portraits is a fair 
and temperate production; but, though it affects to comprise 
all that is now known of her, it is re sal fully adequate to 
the scale of the work of which it forms a part) by no means 
complete; and Mr. Lodge, notwithstanding what we have 
quoted above, has himself laid the foundation of the most 
serious charge that has yet been made against her,—a charge 
to which we shall allude Lomein. It is founded on an obvious 
mistake, but has yet managed to deceive the learned and acute 
writer whom we are next to mention. 

Hartley Coleridge, in his Biographia Borealis, or Lives of 
Distinguished Northerns, has allotted a few pages to the 
Countess of Richmond, in a very pleasing episode to the more 
extended memoir of her confessor and director, the Bishop of 
Rochester. This clever little narrative appears to be the 
production of a scholar and a gentleman; but it is flippant 
here and there,—is not free from unintentional injustice (as 
we have already hinted),—and, though full of respect for the 
genuine worth of the countess, it is, as the writer intended, 
conceived in a very different spirit from that which would have 
pervaded a Catholic memoir.* 

Last of all, comes the work of Caroline A. Halsted, which we 
have placed at the head of this article; and we are constrained 
to say, however ungallant it may be, that the lady has by no 
means improved on the mode of treatment adopted by her 
predecessors. In the first place, we may remark that the 
former writers who have touched on this subject—with the 
exception of the bishop and Mr. Baker, the author of the pre- 
face to the reprint of the sermon—have treated it merely as a 
fragment of some larger work, and have comprised all the 
information they were able to collect in a few pages :— Miss 
Halsted has, without any material addition to what was 
known before, contrived to create a goodly octavo volume. 





* We might have mentioned other works, such as “ Fuller’s Worthies,”’ and 
“ Church History,” which have preserved sundry little incidents of her life; but 
those we have described in the text are the most deserving of notice. 
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Everything relevant to the subject in hand might have been 
comprehended in forty or fifty, or, with a very liberal allow- 
ance for garnish, a hundred pages ; but our fair authoress has 
contrived to extend her labours to above two hundred and 
sixty. In short, to bring our criticism of this book to a very 
brief conclusion : it is a memoir written with a very favourable 
feeling towards the subject of it; but that favour has induced 
the writer to conceal every distinguishing Catholic feature in 
her character which it was possible to suppress. It has been 
written with a good deal of real industry; but in some in- 
stances with, we are inclined to think, more appearance than 
reality,—the authoress appearing occasionally (though not to 
a very culpable extent) to quote books and manuscripts which 
she knows only at second-hand. And, to return to the point 
we started from,—-theinformation it contains has been so diluted 
with irrelevant, or only partially relevant, disquisitions, re- 
flections, and narratives, that what might have been a very 
omega | and sprightly little pamphlet, has been worn down 
into a feeble and tedious book. Again and again do we sigh 
for the arrival of that era in our literature,. which has been 
announced by a distinguished living writer as its approaching 
golden age, in which authors will be remunerated according 
to the quantity which they do not write. 

As public attention has, however, been drawn again to the 
character and life of Lady Margaret, we think we shall not 
displease our readers, if we take advantage of the appearance 
of Miss Halsted’s work, which comes before the world with all 
the dignity of an “ Honorary Premium awarded by the Direc- 
tors of the Gresham Commemoration,”—to lay before them a 
short sketch, founded on the Bishop’s sermon, with the addi- 
tion of such other information, as the works we have described, 
or our own researches, have supplied us with. 

Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, was born in the 
year 1441, and, it is supposed, at Bletshoe in Hertfordshire ;* 
the manor of her mother, Margaret, the grand-daughter and 
sole heir of Sir Roger de Beauchamp, Baron of Bletshoe. Her 
father was John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, the grandson of 
old John of Gaunt, by Katherine Swynford. John Beaufort 
became the second husband of Margaret of Beauchamp, the 
widow of Sir Oliver St. John, and the issue of the marriage 
was one daughter, the Margaret of whom we are about to 
speak. The Duke of Somerset was actively engaged in the 





* Ballard. Lyson’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. pp. 58-9. 
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French wars and negotiations, but being accused of some ill- 
management abroad, and forbidden the court, he put an end 
to his own life, inthe year 1444,* leaving his title to his brother, 
but his vast estates to his only child, the future Countess of 
Richmond, then an infant of three years old. She was almost 
immediately placed by the king, Henry VI, in ward to the all- 
powerful Duke of Suffolk, and her mother was soon after- 
wards united to a third husband, Leo, Lord Welles, with 
whom she seems to have lived at Bletshoe in great state.t “ In 
her tender age,” says Dr. Fisher, Margaret Beaufort, being 


“ Endued with great towardness of nature, and likelyhood of inherit- 
ance, many sued to have had her to marriage. The Duke of Suffolk, 
[Duke of Buckingham, Ms. Col. Jo.] which then was a man of great 
experience, most diligently procured to have had her for his son and 
heir. Of the contrary part, King Henry the Sixth did make means 
for Edmund his brother,{ then Earl of Richmond. She which as then 
was not fully nine years old, doubtful in her mind, what she was best 
to do, asked ese! go: an old gentlewoman, whom she much loved and 
trusted, which did advise her to commend herself to St. Nicholas, the 
patron and helper of all true maidens, and to beseech him to put in 
her mind what she were best to do. This counsel she followed, and 
made her prayer so full often, but specially that night, when she 
should on the morrow after make answer of her mind determinately. 
A marvellous thing ! The same night, as I have heard her tell many 
a time, as she lay in prayer, calling upon St. Nicholas, whether sleep- 
ing or waking she could not assure, but about four of the clock in the 
morning, one appeared unto her, arrayed like a bishop, and naming 
unto her, Edmund, bade take him unto her husband, And so by this 
mean, she did incline her mind unto Edmund, the king's brother, and 
Earl of Richmond, by whom she was made mother of the king, [ Henry 
the Seventh.] So what by lineage, what by affinity, she had thirty 
kings and queens within the four degrees of marriage unto her ; 
besides Earls, Marqueses, Dukes, and Princes.” 

Moreover she was royal, not only by lineage and affinity, 
but by her inward disposition, for the good bishop assures us, 
that to her parents, she ‘ was a very daughter in all noble 
manners.” She was bounteous and liberal, and much averse 
to avarice; singularly easy to be spoken unto, and courteous 
to all that came unto her. Gentle and kind to all, but _—- 
cially to her own, whom she trusted and loved most tenderly ; 
forgetful of no kindness done to her, “ which is no little part 
of very nobleness ;” merciful and piteous to her enemies, and 
the poor and miserable. Her mother, with whom a great 


* Contin. Croyl. Gale, vol. i. p. 519. + Lyson, vol. i. p. 59. 
{~ Edmund Tudor, his half brother. 
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part of her life was spent, up to her middle age, was a woman 
of great piety, devotion, and zeal for religion,* and thus from 
her earliest days she was obedient and tractable to God and 
His Holy Church, searching Hishonour and pleasure full busily. 
Consciousness of her high lineage, made her carefully eschew 
everything dishonest or ignoble, and everything frivolous; but 
“ she would not let for any pain or labour to take upon hand, 
any things of weight and substance by which she might profit.” 
~ T hese and many other such noble conditions,” says the 
bishop, “left unto her by her ancestors, she kept, and increased 
therein with a great diligence.” 

She was very studious in books, both in English and French. 
The latter language she well understood. In Latin “she had 
a little perceiving, especially of the Rubric of the Ordinall, 
for the saying of her service, which she did well understand ;” 
but in after years, she often complained that she had not * in 
her youth given her to the understanding of Latin.” She 
was also very skilful in needlework, and there is yet preserved 
at Bletshoe, a carpet worked with “all the arms and matches” 
of the family of St. John ;+ the same we suppose as the work 
mentioned by Fuller, who tells us, that king James I, on his 
visit to Bletshoe, used always to desire to see it. ‘* She had, 
in a manner, all that was praiseable in a woman either in soul 
or body. She was of singular wisdom, far passing the com- 
mon rate of women. She was good in remembrance, and of 
holding memory; a ready wit she had also, to conceive all 
things, albeit they were right dark.” And her princely mind 
was Sehaed in ano less princely body; for “in favour, in 
words, in gesture, in every demeanour of herself, so great 
nobleness did appear, that what she spake or did, it marvel- 
lously became her.” 

Such is the description given, by the Bishop of Rochester, 
of her nature, as already manifested at the period of her be- 
trothal. In obedience to the vision granted to her devout inno- 
cence, she became, in 1445, in her fifteenth year, the wife of 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond ; by whom, on the feast of 
St. Anne, 1456, at Pembroke, at the crag-built castle of 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, (Richmond’s brother,) she became 
the mother of her only son, afterwards Henry the Seventh. 
Within four months after this joyful event, her husband died ; 
but she soon after connected herself, by a second marriage, 
with Sir Henry Stafford, son of Humphrey, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, with whom she lived upwards of twenty years. How- 





* Hist. Croyl. Continu. cire. 1464-5. 
+Camden by Gough. vol. ii. p. 50. Edit. 1806. 
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ever, say the chroniclers, ‘ althoughe she was maryed to Henry 
Stafforde, the Duke of Buckingham his sonne, and after that 
to the Earle of Darby, yet she never brought forthe a childe 
after, as thoughe she had done her parte, when she hadde 
borne a manne chylde, and the same a kynge of a realme ;”* 
or, in the words of Harpsfeld,—* Effeeta tamen et sterilis per- 
mansit, prorsus quasi decrevisset Deus, illum defectum abunde, 
in unico Henrico, quasi Phoenice orbis pensare.” 

During the remainder of the troubled reign of Henry the 
Sixth, she seems to have remained in undisturbed tranquillity, 
devoting herself to the education of her son.{ The young 
prince was sickly in his infancy, and was carried about from 
place to place in Wales, for the benefit of his health.¢ From 
his earliest years, his mother surrounded him with the ablest 
instructors, whose labour was materially lightened, by the 
quickness and docility of their pupil ; and the zeal with which 
he read and listened to the divine office, is said to have led 
every one to conjecture the felicity of his future life. One of 
his preceptors, Andrew Scott, has left this testimony of him, 
that “he had never heard of a boy so quick in learning at 
his years.” (Ib.) 

owever, the triumph of the Yorkists, and the accession of 
Edward the Fourth, changed the aspect of affairs materially. 
The young Earl of Richmond was attainted, and stripped of 
his estates; but his mother’s dower was saved to her, and 
she and her husband were also confirmed in the enjoy- 
ment of her hereditary possessions. But the castle and lord- ’ 
ship of Pembroke, along with the custody of the mother and 
her son, were granted to Sir William oben, of Ragland, 
who removed thither with his family, until the troubles of 1468, 
when he was with his brother taken prisoner by the Lancas- 
trians, at Banbury, and beheaded at Northampton. 

Although under the surveillance of their political enemies, 
the situation of the countess and the young earl, seems not to 
have been one of very great hardship. Sir William Herbert 
fulfilled the part of a kind guardian to the boy : he was allowed 
to pursue his studies,|| and to the last, Sir William meditated 
a union between his ward and one of his own daughters. 
After her husband’s execution, Lady Herbert continued to 
the young captive the same course of treatment, and he was 





* Hardyng. Contin. by Grafton, p. 449. Hall, p. 287. 

+ Hist. Eccles. Anglic. p. 604. j Bernard Andreas, c. 6. 
§ Bernard Andreas, Cotton MSS. Dom. xviii. c. 4. 

|| Bern. Andreas, ec. 5. q Dugd. Baron. vol. ii. p, 241. 
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by her ‘well and honourably educated, and in all kind of 
civility brought up.”* It is doubtful whether even this gentle 
restraint extended to the Lady Margaret. In 1464, we find 
her mother, the widow of the Duke of Somerset, while staying 
at her manor of Maxay,} admitted, at her earnest solicitation, 
a member of the sisterhood at the Abbey of Croyland, (in the 
neighbourhood of which, she held, in dower, the manor of 
Depyng, part of the inheritance of her daughter ;) and we are 
told, that on the same occasion, in the hope of establishing an 
intimate and friendly connexion between her daughter and 
the monastery, the Duchess of Somerset prevailed on the 
countess to join the same sisterhood, and obtain for herself a 
participation in the merit of their prayers and good works.} 
The temporary success of the Lantettions in 1469, when 
Henry the Sixth for a short time resumed his regal office, 
caused another most important change in the condition of the 
future king, and his princely mother. Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, 
immediately hastened to recover possession of his domain, 
and taking his nephew from the custody of Lady Herbert, at 
his return brought him to London, and presented him to 
Henry the Sixth, at some —_ banquet,§ when surrounded 
by the princes and nobles of his party. The king was washing 
his hands when the young earl was brought ‘before him, || 
but after he “had beholded him, long holding his peace, 
and marvelling at the goodly wit of the child, said in 
this wise to the nobles that were at that time present, ‘ Lo, 
this is he, this is he, 1 say, to whom both we and our adver- 
saries shall give place to in possession.’”{ ‘The good king, 
driven to and fro among his warlike contemporaries, looked 
on the fearful game as a passive spectator, and, notwithstanding 
his own temporary triumph, saw too clearly that peace was 
not for the men of the generation then grown to manhood ; 
‘¢ andso this holy man showed before the chance that should 
happen.”** Accordingly, he advised that the earl, “ ut hostium 
truculentas manus evaderet,” should be sent secretly across 
the seas.{+ ‘‘ This prognostication,” says Miss Halsted, “ had 
a strong influence on Richmond’s after life. It early fixed 
the eyes of the court upon him, and proves also the light in 
which he was considered, from his boyhood, by the Lancas- 
trian leaders.” 





* Grafton vol. ii. p. 28. +In Northamptonshire, about nine milesfrom Croyland. 
+ Contin. Croyl. ubi supr. 

§ At Eton College, Sandford Genealog. Hist. book vi.c. 10, p. 463. 

|| Bern. Andr. ec. 6. q Grafton, contin. of Hardyng, p. 449. 

** Hall. fol. 211. + Bern. Andreas, ubi. supr. 
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The Earl of Pembroke was hastening with his powers to the 
assistance of the Lancastrians, when he received news of the 
disastrous battle of Tewkesbury. He immediately returned to 
Chepstow, where he spent some time,—put to death Robert 
Vaughan, who was sent by Edward with a design to entrap 
him,—and then iatenedienal shut himself up with the earl and 
his mother,* in his stronghold at Pembroke. Closely pur- 
sued by the king’s friends, the Lady Margaret warmly advised 
him not to risk the safety of his precious charge, by trusting 
to his Welch fastnesses, reminded him of the advice of Henry, 
and exhorted him to adopt it as the least dangerous.t The 
earl followed her suggestions, and having suddenly provided 
men and vessels, with a small attendance, set sail with Rich- 
mond for France, but was driven by a storm on the coast of 
Britanny, where they were most favourably received by 
Francis, the reigning duke, to whom it seems the report of 
the old king’s prediction had already arrived. 

On the fortunes of the Earl of Richmond in Britanny, and 
his honourable captivity there, we shall not dwell. Miss Hal- 
sted (p. 87) is in doubt, as to whether the Lady Margaret 
accompanied her son in his flight, but the testimony of Bernard 
Andreas is express, (c. 6) as he praises her for her constancy 
in enduring so readily his being taken away from her. She 
undoubtedly remained in England, but in constant communi- 
cation with her son, and by her letters and messages secured 
him from the schemes laid by Edward for getting him into 
his possession. (Ib. c. 13.) To add to her troubles, her 
husband, Sir Henry Stafford, died in the year 1481; but in 
the next year, she contracted a third marriage with Lord 
Stanley, afterwards the Earl of Derby, whose assistance at 
the critical moment on Bosworth field, placed her son on the 
throne. In all the actions of this lady, we see a high and 
princely magnanimity, constancy in bearing, and resolution 
in struggling against misfortunes ; but at the same time evident 
traces of that wary and cool sagacity, by which her son was so 
pre-eminently distinguished, and which without being carried 
to excess in her, was, of all others, the quality to which she was 
the most indebted for extricating herself from the difficuities 





* Bern. Andreas. 

+ Miss Halsted (p. 88) represents the countess as averse to this enterprise, and 
advising her brother rather to trust to the many “strongholds in Wales ;” but 
Andreas states the facts as we have given them in the text, and takes occasion to 
praise her constancy and courage. 

t Bern. Andreas, c. 9, Grafton, vol.-ii. pp. 44-5. 
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of her situation. Thus there can be little doubt, that her second 
and third marriages, (her third more particularly,) were mar- 
riages of oa rather than affection,—marriages to secure the 
protection and countenance of powerful families for her son, 
rather than to promote herown domestic felicity. Asto her third 
husband, we are told by Dr. Fisher, “ that in her husband’s 
days, long time before that he died, she obtained of him 
licence and promised to live chaste, in the hands of the Rev- 
erend Father, my Lord of London, which promise she renewed 
after her husband’s death into my hands again.” During the 
life of her second, and, still more, during that of her third 
husband, we hear of her devoting herself to the well-being 
of her son, rather than to that of either of her lords. The 
kinswoman of thirty kings seems never wholly to merge the prin- 
cess in the mere wife. Of her second husband, though she 
lived with him two or three-and- twenty years, we hear abso- 
lutely nothing ; and during the period that elapsed between 
her third marriage and the death of Richard the Third, we 
constantly hear of her exertions for her son, and for a long time 
of her being a decided partizan against the reigning monarch, 
but never in such a manner as to compromise her husband. 
There was no want of fervour, as her ascetic devotion, and her 
disinterested zeal for her son, plainly testify; but withal there 
were great coolness, wisdom, and courage, in matters of 
worldly policy ; a love for retirement and contemplation, in 
her own person, and so far as she was at liberty to indulge her 
own inclination ; but where called out into active life for the 
sake of others, a quiet resolution and pertinacious courage, that 
strongly display the healthiness of her mind. 
At the coronation of Richard the Third, the Lady Margaret 
bore a part in the ceremonial. The honour of supporting the 
ueen’s train was allotted to her, and she occupied a place of 
istinction at the banquet which followed. Far from intriguing 
against the usurper, she seems to have had no other thought, 
than that of securing the safe return of her son from Britanny. 
For this purpose, she renewed to Richard a proposal, which 
had originated with Edward the Fourth,* me 9 which she had 
then constantly opposed, asmeant only for her son’s destruction, 
namely, that the earl should return to England, and marry 
the Lady Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward. But now, if 
it were Richard’s “ pleasure so to do, she promised that the 
earl her son should marry one of King Edward’s daughters, at 





* Grafton, ii. p. 65. 
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the commandment of the king, without anything to be taken 
or demanded for the said espousals, but only the king’s 
favour.” (Ib. 129.) Her son it should seem had now arrived 
at an age when such a proposal was no longer dangerous. 

Lodge, and after him Mr. Hartley Coleridge, accuse Margaret 
of duplicity in her conduct towards Richard, but we think 
without a due consideration of all the circumstances. ‘ She 
remained,” says Lodge, “in retirement, affecting a pertect 
unconcern as to public affairs, and such good will and submis- 
sion to Richard the Third, that she came to London purposely 
to hold up the train of his queen at their coronation. She 
besought him, with seeming frankness and simplicity, to receive 
her son into his presence and favour, &c. Meanwhile she 
treated secretly with the Duke of Buckingham, &c. and with 
the queen dowager for that marriage, and settled with them 
many of the preliminary steps to the great event which suc- 
ceeded.” With the same feeling, Mr. Coleridge says, (p. 352) 
“Her husband, and alas, she also, played a very treacherous 
part to Richard the Third.... Margaret held the train of 
Richard’s queen at the coronation, and continually supplicated 
him, &c. while she was intriguing, &c. to supplant Richard, and 
set her son on the throne.” Toa certain extent these accu- 
sations are supported by the loose and inaccurate statement of 
Grafton, in his continuation of Hardyng, but they are by no 
means borne out by the more explicit narrative of Grafton’s 
Chronicle. 

Soon after the coronation, Margaret quitted London,* and} 
speedily proceeded on a pilgrimage, to our Lady of Worcester, 
to offer up, we doubt not, like a good mother, vows for her 
son’s prosperity, to the blessed Mary, the help of Christians 
and the consoler of the afflicted; that star of the sea, * from 
the brightness of which, those who amidst the flood of this 
world, would escape being overwhelmed in the storm, should 
never avert their eyes.”{ And on this occasion, as‘on so many 
others, it was found, that him who honours her, she favours, 
and “ whom she favours obtaineth what he would.”§ For 
even before the pilgrimage performed, our gracious Lady, who 
delights to anticipate the wishes of those who love and honour 





* On the departure of the king and queen for York,” says Miss Halsted, 
pp. 123-4, “ it is probable that the Countess of Richmond quitted the Metropolis 
to visit her estates in the midland counties, for it is recorded, that whilst jour- 
neying between Worcester and Bridgnorth, she was met by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham on his mission.” Not a wordof the pilgrimage to our Lady of Worcester, 

+ Grafton, vol. ii. p.128.  {St. Bernard, De Laudibus B.V. _—§ Ibid. 
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her, prepared for her votary the means of obtaining her peti- 
tion. As she journeyed on between Bridgnorth and Wor- 
cester, pondering we may imagine the hard fate of her son, 
“she met in the highway” the nephew* of her late husband, 
the Duke of Buckingham ; who was then supposed to be all- 
powerful with Richard, but who had just then ‘‘ with a merrie 
countenance and a dispitefull hart, humbly taken leave,” at 
Gloucester, of the king, (then on a royal progress through 
the north,) and was pursuing his way to icoiekers, and 
thence to his castle at Brecon, at that time the prison of the 
wise and virtuous prelate, Morton, Bishop of Ely. The duke, 
when Margaret met him, was brooding over the “ ungratitude 
and undeserved unkindnesses” of the king ; the refusal of “ his 

rt of the Erle of Harforde’s lands, and of the office of the 
High Constableship of England; the last sommer passed in 
the king’s company, not without many fayre promises, but 
without any good deedes;” the “death of the two young inno- 
cents,” of which, when he was credibly informed, “ O Lord 
howe his vaynes panted, howe his body trembled, and howe his 
hart inwardly gradged, so that he must needs be fully re- 
venged. In this ‘“‘ Melencolous disposition,” the duke was 
wending his way towards “ Shrewsberie,” nursing “ divers 
and sundry imaginations, how to deprive this unnaturall uncle 
and bosily butcher, from his royall seate and princely dig- 
nitie.” He suddenly remembered his own descent by his 
mother fromthe Duke of Somerset and so from John of Gaunt, 
and this ‘‘encoraged his folish desire, insomuch that clearly he 
judged that he was the undoubted heire of the house of Lan- 
caster.” It was while he was “in a mase,” whether or no he 
should conclude sodainely on this title, and set it open amongst 
“the common people,” that Margaret, “who was as cleane 
out of his mo as though he had never sene her,” met him 
in the highway, and then it occurred to him, that she and her 
son, the Parl of Richmond, were ‘ both bulwarcke and port- 
colice between him and the gate, to enter into the majestie 
royall and getting of the crowne.” Margaret interrupted his 
musings, by praying him “first, for kindred sake, secondarily, 
for the love that he bare to his grandfather, Duke Humphrey, 
which was sworne brother to her father, to move the king to 
be good to her sonne, Henry, Erle of Richemond, and to 
licence him with his favour, to returne agayne into Englande ; 
and if it were his pleasure so to doe, shee promised that the 





* Not the father as Mr. Coleridge tells us, p. 352. 
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erle her sonne, should marry one of king Edward’s daughters, 
at the appointment of the king, without any thing to be taken 
. or demanded for the sayde espousals, but onely the kinges 
favour.” After they had “commoned a little,” concerning 
this matter, the duke soon over-passed her request, gave her 
fair words, and so they parted,—he to ‘“ Shrewesberie,” 
and she on her pilgrimage to our Lady of Worcester, to offer 
up vows and prayers, to Her who had already decreed to 
grant more than the mother had thought of asking. Her 
pilgrimage accomplished, she proceeded to join her husband, 
Lord Thomas Stanley, in Lancashire.* 

By the time the duke had arrived at Brecon, he had “ re- 
linquished all his phantasticall imaginations concerning the 
obteyning of the crown,” and after “ circumspectly ponder- 
ing” the words of the countess, he “ fully adjudgedth at the 
Holy Ghost caused her to move a thing (thee ende where- 
of shee could not consider) both for the securietie of the 
realme, as also for the preferment of her childe, and the destruc- 
tion and finall confusion of the common enemy; which thing, 
said the duke, she then thought not I am sure, as 1 by her 
words could make conjecture.” For ‘‘deep-revolving witty 
Buckingham” had, out of the innocent words of Margaret, 
conceived a plot for marrying her son to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, as she desired, and thus uniting the whole strength of 
the Lancastrians, and the discontented among the Yorkists, 
in one grand effort against the king. The sagacity of Morton 
was not slow to divine the temper of his noble jailor, nor 
wanting in address to stimulate his discontent and mould him 
to his wishes. The duke proposed to commence by enlisting 
Margaret in their enterprise. 

« «Sithe you will begin that way (sayde the bishop) I have an olde 
friend with the Countesse, a man sober, secret, and well witted, called 
Reignold Brey’ [formerly Receiver-General to Sir H. Stafford, her 
second husband] ‘ whose prudent pollicie, I have knowen to have 
compassed thinges of great importance, for whome I shall secretly 





* Miss Halsted, in her meagre narrative of these occurrences, refers often to 
Grafton, whose account (copied partly verbatim from Sir Thomas More, and 
almost entirely derived from Bishop Morton, a chief actor in the whole transac- 
tion) she has, nevertheless, either read very carelessly, (if at all) or very strangely 
despised. She represents (pp. 121-4) the meeting between Buckingham and Mar- 
garet as occurring after the compact between Morton and the Duke, and while 
the Duke was ‘‘ on his mission” of finding out the Countess for the purpose of 
proposing to her a scheme already agreed upon between himself and the Bishop. 
Now it is sufficient to observe, that the entire seheme is represented by Grafton 
as arising out of this very interview, which appears to have been a chance meet- 
ing of a few moments in the high road. 
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sende, if it be your pleasure.’ So with a little diligence the bishop 
wrote a letter to Reignold Brey, requiring him to come to Brecknocke 
with speede, for great and urgent causes touchyng his maistresse ; 
and no other thing was declared in the letter. So the messenger 
rode into Lancashire where Brey was, with the Countesse and Lorde 
Thomas Stanley her husband, and delivered the letter.” 


Brey returned with the messenger, and received from the 
duke and the bishop a full explanation of the plot, and was 
instructed to desire Margaret to procure the assent of Queen 
Elizabeth, the widow of Edward IV, and her daughter, and 
to convey the information to her son. With this message 
Brey quitted Brecon; and soon after, Morton, against the 
wishes of Buckingham, escaped and fled into Flanders, where 
he remained till after the death of Richard; and there by his 
secret intelligence and wise counsels, did good service to the 
Earl of Richmond. 

On the return of Brey with his message, Margaret gladly 
assented, and * willing not to sleepe this matter,” but to fur- 
ther it to the uttermost of her power and abilitie, “she broke 
her minde” to a certain Welshman, then in her family, ‘* Lewys, 
lerned in phisicke, which for his gravity and experience was 
well knowne and much esteemed amongst great estates of the 
realme, with whom she used sometime liberally and familiarly 
to talke ;” despatched him to Westminster where Queen Eliza- 
beth was then in sanctuary, and required him to go “to her 
(with whom in his facultie he was of counsayle) not as a mes- 
senger, but as one that came friendly to visite and consolate 
her; and as tyme and place shoulde require, to make her 
priuie of this deuise, not as a thing concluded, but as a pur- 

ose by him imagined.” That nothing might be wanting, 
7 st at once followed him to London, and there “ lodged 
at her husband’s place within the citie.” 

«‘ Mayster Lewys” was completely successful. The queen 
was overjoyed at the scheme, and exhorted him “ with all 
diligent celeritie to resort to his mistress in the city, and assure 
her that all the friends and fautours of Kinge Edwarde her 
husbande, should assist and take parte with the Erle of Rich- 
monde her sonne, so that he would take a corporall othe after 
the kingdome obteyned, to espouse, and ie to wyfe the 
Ladye Elizabeth her daughter, or else Ladye Cicile, if the 
eldest daughter were not then lyuing.” 

« Mayster Lewys,” continues the Chronicle, “ with all diligence so 
sped his businesse, that he made and concluded a finall ende and 
determination of thys enterprise betweene the two mothers, and be- 
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cause he was a phisitian and out of all suspition and misdeeming, he 
was the common currer [runner] and daylie messenger betwene them. 
So the Lady Margaret made Reygnold Brey her most faythfull ser- 
vaunt, chiefe solicitor, and priuie procurer of thys conspiracie, geuyng 
him in charge secretly to enuegle and attract such persons of the no- 
bility to joyne with her and take her part as he knew to be ingenious, 
faythful, diligent and of activitie. This Reygnold Brey within a 
fewe dayes brought unto his lure (first of all taking of every person a 
solempne othe to be true and secret) Syr Giles Daubenei, Sir John 
Cheiney, knight, Richarde Guylforde and Thomas Raine, Esquiers, 
and divers other. The Countesse of Richemond was not so diligent 
for her part, but Queen Elizabeth was as vigilaunt on the other side. 
In the mean season, the Countesse of Richmond toke into her service, 
Christopher Urswike, an honest and a wise priest ; and after an othe of 
him to be secret taken and sworne, she uttered to him all her minde 
and counsell, adhibityng to him the more confidence and truth, for 
that he all hys lyfe had fauored and taken part with king Henry the 
Sixt, and as a speciall jewell put to her seruice by Syr Lewys her 
phisitian. So the mother ae for the prosperitie of her sonne, 
appointed thys Christopher Urswike to sayle into Britayne to the 
Erle of Richemonde, and to declare and utter to him all factes and 
agreements betwene her and the queene agreed and concluded: But 
sodainely she remembring that the Duke of Buckyngham was one 
of the first inventers, and a secret founder of this enterprise, deter- 
mined to send some personage of more estimation than her chaplaine, 
and so elected for a messenger, Hugh Conway, Fsq. and sent him 
into Britayne with a great somme of money to her sonne, geuing him 
in charge to declare to the Erle, the great loue and especiall fanour 
that the most part of the nobilitie of the realme bare toward him, the 
louing hearts” of the commonalty, and exhorting him not to lose 
the present opportunity, but to come over immediately to Wales, 
“where he should not doubt to find both aide, comfort and friends.”* 


In addition to these messages and intrigues she also used her 
credit as far as possible to supply her son with the sinews of 
war, by making “ chevisances of great sums of money as well 
within the city of London as in other places of this realm.’’t 

We have been particular in relating these circumstances 
somewhat minutely, because this is one of the most important 
incidents of Margaret's life; they have not been accurately 
stated by Miss Halsted; and Mr. Lodge and Mr. Coleridge 
have found in them ground for reproaching her with treachery. 
This charge seems to originate in the very inaccurate way 1n 
which these facts are told by Grafton in his continuation of 
Hardyng. We are there informed, that the scheme for de- 
throning Richard came from Margzret, and had been enter- 





* Grafton, vol. ii. pp. 128-132, + Rot. Parl. vol. vi. p. 250. 
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tained by her even while soliciting the king’s favour for her 
son, and permission for his return and marriage ;—that Buck- 
ingham and Margaret had been in communication on this very 
matter before the conversation of Morton and Buckingham 
at Brecon,—an assertion expressly contradicted by Grafton 
in his Chronicle. Besides, the obvious inaccuracies of the 
former account in matters of detail, and the great circumstan- 
tiality of the latter version of the story by the same author, 
together with the source from which it apparently proceeds, 
render the continuation of Hardyng an exceedingly unsafe 
guide on this point. The continuator of Hardyng, evidently 
speaking of Urswick, calls him “one Christopher,” takes no 
notice of his being a priest, and says that the “ aforesaid 
Lewes had promoted him into the service” of the Queen Eliza- 
beth. He speaks also of the queen sending out Hugh Con- 
way. In the account of Bray, there is a manifest inconsis- 
tency. It is said, that Bray was despatched to Brecon, and 
“the dukes mind thoroughly perceived and known, with 
great speed returned to the said Margaret ;” after relat- 
ing the negociation between Margaret and the Queen, 
(which had been suggested by Buckingham through Bray), 
we are told that then “ the Lady Margaret brake this matter 
unto ~~ Bray,” as if he then heard of it for the first 
time. From the narrative of Grafton’s Chronicle, two things 
are obvious; first that there is no reason for supposing that 
Margaret, when she bore her part in the ceremonial of the 
coronation, and petitioned for Richard’s favour for her son, 
did so with any intention of turning the king’s favours against 
himself, or had any scheme in her head for his destruction ; 
and secondly, there is no reason for supposing that after the 
conspiracy was suggested to her, she ever petitioned for the 
king’s favour, or, indeed, had any communication with him 
whatever. 

We need not pursue the course of these events further. 
Margaret’s active connexion with them ceased as soon as they 
passed from consultations and the plots of women, to the deeds 
of warriors in the field. Buckingham’s ill-concerted insur- 
rection soon followed, the ill-success of which was mainly owing, 
as the Chroniclers justly tell us, to Morton’s escape from 
imprisonment; for if the changeable and shallow duke had 
had that sagacious statesman at his elbow, he “ had not made 
so many blabbes of his counsaile, nor put so much confidence 
in the Welshemen, nor yet so rashely set forwarde without 
knowlege of his friendes as he did, which thinges were his 
sodein overthrow, as they that knew it did report.” —Grafton. 
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On the suppression of the revolt, Margaret was not in- 
cluded in the attainder by which her son and the principal 
among Richard’s opponents were struck down;* but by a 
separate act her estates were forfeited to her husband during 
his life, and after his death to the king; but ‘the great 
punishment. of attainder” was “remitted and forborne” for 
the sake of her husband, Lord Stanley, and the king’s con- 
fidence in his fidelity ;+ but as the condition of this clemency, 
“ it was geven him in charge to kepe her in some secret place at 
home, without havyng any seruaunt or companie, so that from 
thence forth she should neuer sende letter nor messenger to her 
sonne, nor any of his friendes, or confederates, by the which 
the king might be molested or troubled. Which commaunde- 
ment was awhile put in execution, and accomplished according 
to his dreadfull commaundement.”—Grafton, vol. ii. p. 137. 


* Rot. Parl. vi. p. 240, &c. Dr. Lingard says, she was ‘‘ among the attainted,”’ 
but “ was spared from execution at the intercession of her husband.” This is 
substantially true, but not quite correctly stated. She was not included in the 
general act of attainder, but was deprived of her estates by a separate act, for the 
reason stated. Miss Halsted’s account of the revolt is so inaccurate as to be 
quite unintelligible. After describing, not very clearly, the secret plotting which 
preceded the revolt, she tells us, that “ the spring of 1484 dawned” with the 
most favourable hopes to the conspirators, She then speaks of the act of attain- 
der as having passed “in the January of that year,’’—that is, 1483-4,—while the 
conspiracy was yet supposed to be unknown, and as having the effect of “ para- 
lysing for a brief period the exertions of all connected with the scheme.” She 
then speaks (p. 129) of Buckingham openly unfurling the standard of rebellion,” 
and Richmond setting sail from Brittany to join him, on the 4th of October, 1484, 
Last of all, (p. 181) she makes Buckingham beheaded on the 2nd of November, 
1483. The last date is correct; but Richmond left St. Malo in October 1483, 
and the act of attainder was passed before the end of the same year (A.D. 1483 ; 
] Rich. III). The Act speaks for itself; it calls Buckingham the late Duke; it 
describes him as having assembled people in harness, &c. &c. on the 18th October 
in the first year of the reign, and having been the means of Richmond arriving 
at Plymouth “ with a great navy and army” on the same day. Grafton’s chro- 
nology is exceedingly inaccurate. He places Buckingham’s execution in the 
month of November, in the third and last year of the reign, or, 1485 ;—above 
two months after the battle of Bosworth field ! 

+ Mr. Coleridge says (rather absurdly), “ The Lady Margaret Stanley, whose 
machinations were well known, was treated by the tyrant Richard, far more 
gently than her son treated the widow of Edward the Fourth.”—(p. 352.) The 
latter clause of this sentence insinuates or implies a mistake. The common story 
of the ill treatment of Elizabeth, the mother of his queen, by Henry the Seventh, 
has been disproved by Dr. Lingard, on grounds which are approved by Sir Harris 
Nicholas, in opposition to an opinion formerly expressed by him in print. As to 
the former half of the sentence, if it means that Richard spared Margaret from 
humanity, it is not true. The Act of Forfeiture expresses his motives in his own 
words, “ remembering the good and faithful service that Thomas Lord Stanley 
hath done and intendeth to do to our said sovereign Lord,” &c. Had it not been 
for Richard’s hopes and fears of Lord Stanley, Margaret would have suffered 
with the rest. Richard on this occasion did not spare his own brother-in-law. 
—Lingard, vol. v. pp. 259, 60. 
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From this time until the overthrow of Richard, we lose 
sight of Margaret altogether; and after her son’s accession, we 
have not so much to narrate the events of her life, as to de- 
scribe her mode of living; for which task we are fortunately 
furnished with materials, valuable though scanty, by our old 
friend the good bishop. Her principal residence was in 
the country, at her various estates, among her neighbours 
and dependants. Her estates by marriage and descent were 
princely in extent, and were scattered over various parts 
of the country,—in the counties of Lincoln, Lancaster, North- 
ampton, Devon, London and elsewhere—and in most of them 
she left some traces of her munificence. Her most famous 
charities, were St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, her professorships at both universities, 
and her lectureships. All these she richly endowed in her 
life-time, and at her death by will. Of these foundations we 
shall add nothing, because their splendour makes them suffi- 
ciently illustrious. We prefer dwelling on her little local 
benefactions, of which the world has heard less) At Wym- 
bourne, in Dorsetshire, she founded a free-school.* She 
founded an almshouse near Westminster Abbey for poor 
women; which was afterwards, by Protestant charity, “ turned 
into lodgings for the singing men of the college.”+ She main- 
tained » poor scholars “ in the University of Cambridge 
under the tuition of Maurice Westbury.”{ She lived some 
time at Torrington, in Devonshire; and pitying the priest 
for his long walk from his house to the church, gave him and 
his successors, the manor-house and the lands belonging to it, 
lying close to the church.§ In Lincolnshire, being lady of 
the manor of Depynge, she made it her business to put an 
end to the disputes that had been going on for generations as 
to the *“* meres, bounders, and divisions” between Kesteven 
and Holland. She procured the king’s commission to be 
awarded to certain gentlemen in the neighbourhood, to hear 
and determine the controversy, which was at last determined, 
under their superintendence, by jurors summoned from both 
divisions, who were not interested in the cause. To the award 
was appended the seal of the Countess, the commissioners, and 
jurors, “and so sent into the Chancery.” One of the jurors, 
who has preserved this and other memoranda relating to the 
history of Croyland Abbey, is described to be an esquire, 





* Mag. Brit. Dorset. p. 564. 
+ Mag Brit. Oxfords. p. 277: Stowe, Surv. p. 525, ful. London, 1633, 
t Ballard, p. 13. § Mag. Brit, Devon. p. 489. 
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holding lands in Kesteven; “ he had been servant to Mar- 
garet of Richmond (whom upon every occasion he highly ex- 
tolleth), and lived in her family sixteen yeares.”* Some 
rather doubtful authority, tells us that she was a justice of 
peace.t Certain it is, that for the suitors in her manors, 
“it is not unknown, how studiously she procured justice to 
be administered for a long season, so long as she was suffered, 
and of her own charges provided men learned for the same 
purpose, evenly and indifferently to hear all causes, and admi- 
nister right and justice to every party, which were in no small 
number ; and yet meat and drink was denied to none of them.” 


“ Her own household, with marvellous diligence and wisdom, this 
noble princess ordered, providing reasonable statutes and ordinances 
for them, which by her officers she commanded to be read four times 
a-year. And often times by herself she would so lovingly courage 
every of them to do well, and some time by other mean persons. If 
any factions or feuds were made secretely amongst her head officers, 
she with great policy, did boult it out ; and likewise if any strife or 
controversy, she would, with great discretion, study the reformation 
thereof. or the strangers, oh, marvellous God! what pain, what 
labour she of her very gentleness would take with them, to bear them 
manner and company, and eutreat every person and entertain them 
according to their degree and haviour, and provide by her own com- 
mandment, that nothing should lack, that might be convenient for them, 
wherein she had a wonderful ready remembrance and perfect know- 
ledge. * * * 

“ Poor folks to the number of twelve she daily and nightly kept in 
her house, giving them lodging, meat, and drink, and clothing, visit- 
ing them as often as conveniently she might; and in their sickness, 
visiting them and comforting them, and ministering unto them with 
her own hands; and when it pleased God to call any of them out of 
this wretched world, she would be present to see them depart, and to 
learn to die, and likewise to bring them unto the earth. * * And the 
other servants and ministers of our Lord, whom she heard were of 
any devotion and virtue, full glad she was, at all times, when she 
might get them ; to whom she would likewise shew the comfort that 
she could.”§ 


She exerted herself not a little in the encouragement of 
literature. Besides the colleges and schools which she founded, 
and her patronage of Drs. Fisher, Oldham and Smith, and 
other men of worth and learning, she took an active part in 
promoting the practical success of the great invention off print- 





* Biblioth. Topograph. Britann. vol. iii. p. 163. Appendix to Hist. of Croy- 
land. See also Hist. of Croyl. ubi supr. p. 75. 
+ Park’s Walpole, p. 225. t Funeral Sermon. § Ibid, 
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ing, which was then only beginning its wonderful career. 
Caxton dedicated to her his — e of Kynge Blandhardyne 
and Queen Eglantyne.* Wyn omy Worde, at the sign of the 
Sun, in Fleet-street, was appointed her printer. Several 
books of devotion were printed at her command, and others 
were translated from the French and printed by herself. 

During the ensuing period of her life, her time was divided 
between her country seats; Cambridge, where she personally 
superintended the erection of buildings for her new founda- 
tions ; and the court, where she enacted the part of grand- 
mistress of the ceremonies. 

Fuller} tells a little incident of her visits to Cambridge, 
which he says he heard in a Clerum from Dr. Cullings. “ Once 
the Lady Margaret came to Christ’s College, to behold it 
when partly built, and looking out of a window, saw the deane 
cal a faulty scholar to correction ; to whom she said ‘ Lente, 
lente,’ ‘Gently, gently,’ as accounting it better to mitigate his 
punishment than procure his pardon; mercy and justice making 
the best medley to offenders.” 

Her youth had been spent in the education of her son, and 
now, in her old age, the care of her grandson, Henry VIII, 
was entrusted to her, and she brought him up with other of 
the younger collateral members of her family.} 

The Queen Elizabeth of York, her son’s wife, was placed 
under her motherly protection, and was attended by her on all 
occasions of public display. At all the greater festivals of the 
Church, and times of public rejoicing, the court was graced by 
her attendance. At coronations and royal christenings and 
marriages, her presence was indispensable. Even the ‘ pre- 
cedence and attires of great estates of ladies and noble women” 
at funerals and elsewhere, were placed at her disposal; and 
she signalized her domestic empire, and her dislike of the 
spirit of innovation, which was even then preparing to sweep 
away the old landmarks of society, by a thorough reform in 
the ‘* wearing of barbes over the chin and under the same, 
which noble and good order hath been and is much abused, by 
every mean and common woman, to the great wrong and dis~ 
honour of persons of quality.” 

To the king her son she was much attached, and his con- 
duct towards her was always marked with the most scrupulous 
delicacy and respect. Henry’s hereditary claim to the throne 





* Park Edit. Walpole, vol. i. p. 228. 
+ Hist, of Cambridge Univers. p. 90. t Lyson’s Mag. Brit. i. p. 59. 
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was traced through Margaret; and, consequently, whatever 
might be his legal title, it remained in abeyance during the 
lifetime of his mother, who was the rightful claimant in that 
line of descent. But she willingly renounced her claims to 
the throne, which in practice were untenable; and knowing that 
many of the stricter Lancastrians were inclined to exalt her 
title above that of her son, and that Henry was, from policy, 
peculiarly sensitive on this point, she studiously set herself, 
by her demeanour public and private, to support the title of 
her son with all her influence, and to calm his jealousy and 
fears. For this purpose she (and Henry no less carefully) 
avoided even the appearance of her exercising any influence 
over the king in matters of administration. Even the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Fisher, her private chaplain, to the bishopric 
of Rochester, was not to be supposed to be her work; for 
when the influence of his mother was alluded to in Henry’s 
presence, he rejoined, “Indeed the modesty of the man, 
together with my mother’s silence, spake in his behalf.” This 
feeling it was that seems to have produced the submissive 
tone of her letters to the king, which has been censured as 
having its origin in a vulgar pride, and is held up as ‘a 
satire against monarchy.”* 

Margaret’s attendance at “all the splendid feasts and cere- 
monies of Henry’s reign, is,” says Mr. Lodge, ‘a fact which 
clearly contradicts those who have reported that her piety was 
of the gloomy and ascetic cast.” It is not perhaps strange 
that even the ordinary language of devotion has not been able 
to maintain itself against the inroads of the barbarians of our 
various Reformations. Who upon earth but those who have 
learned their notions of devotion from Puritan zealots, would 
ever have thought of joining those two words together, gloomy 
and ascetic? Every Catholic knows well that by ascetic writers 
gloom and melancholy are described as very nearly sins, cheer- 
fulness as almost a virtue. Mr. Lodge should have joined 
the words “ascetic”? and “cheerful.” Hear on this point a 
great modern saint and ascetic, St. Francis de Sales :—‘¢ In- 
quietude is the greatest evil that can befal the soul, sin — 
excepted. * * The Prince of Darkness is pleased with sad- 
ness and melancholy, because he is and shall be sad and 
melancholy to all eternity; therefore he desires that every 
one shall be like himself.” The truth is that Margaret’s 
piety was not gloomy, but of an ascetic cast, and therefore 
cheerful. 





* Coleridge. 
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The Bishop can best describe to us the daily and private 
life of this princely person. 


“ Her sober temperance in meats and drinks was known to all them 
that were conversant with her, wherein she lay in as great wait of her- 
self, as any person might, keeping alway her straight measure, and 
offending as little as any creature might; eschewing banquets ‘ rere- 
soupers, joucryes’ betwixt meals. As for fasting, for age and feeble- 
ness, albeit she were not bound, yet those days that by the Church 
were appointed, she kept them diligently and seriously, and in especiall 
the Holy Lent; throughout that, she restrained her appetite till one 
meal of fish one day ; Sodiiee her other peculiar feasts of devotion, as 
St. Anthony, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Katherine, with other; and 
throughout all the year, the Friday and Saturday she full truly ob- 
served. As to hard clothes-wearing, she had her shirts and Gein of 
hair, which when she was in health, every week, she failed not certain 
days to wear ; sometime the one, sometime the other, that full often 
her skin, as I heard her say, was pierced therewith.” * * * 

“ Every day at her uprising, which commonly was not long after 
five of clock, she began certain devotions, and so after them, with one 
of her gentlewomen, the matins of our Lady, which kept her to then 
she came into her closet, where with her chaplain, she said also matins 
of the day ; and after that, daily heard four or five masses upon her 
knees, so continuing in her prayers and devotions unto the hour of 
dinner, which of the eating day was ten of the clock, and upon the 
fasting day eleven. After dinner full truly she would go her sta- 
tions, to three altars daily ; daily her diriges and commendations she 
would say ; and her even songs before supper, both of the day and of 
our Lady ; beside many other prayers and psalters of David through- 
out the year; and at night before she went to bed she failed not to 
resort unto her chapel, and there a large quarter of an hour to occupy 
her devotions. 

“No marvail though all this long time, her kneeling was to her 
painful, and so painful that many times it caused in her back pain and 
disease ; and yet nevertheless daily when she was in health she failed 
not to say the crown of our Lady, which after the manner of Rome, 
containeth sixty and three aves, and at every ave to make a kneeling. 

« As for meditation she had divers books in French, wherewith she 
would occupy herself when she was weary of prayer. Wherefore 
divers she did translate out of the French into English. Her mar- 
vellous weeping they can bear witness of, which herebefore have heard 
her confession, which be divers and many, and at many seasons of the 
year lightly every third day. Can also record the same they that were 
present at any time when she was ‘ houshylde’ (which was full nigh a 
dozen times every year) what floods of tears there issued forth of ber 
eyes! She might well say, ‘ Exitus aquarum deduxerunt oculi mei.’ 
And moreover to the intent, all ber works might be more acceptable 
and of greater merit in the sight of God, such godly things she would 
take by obedience ; which obedience she promised to the forenamed 
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father, my Lord of London, for the time of his being with her, and 
afterwards in likewise untome. * * * 

“She never yet was in that prosperity, but the greater it was the 
more always she dreaded the adversity. For when the king her son 
was crowned, in all that great triumph and glory, she wept marvel- 
lously, and likewise at the great triumph of the marriage of Prince 
Arthur ; and at the last coronation (Henry VII1) wherein she had 
full great joy, she let not to say, that some adversity would follow ; so 
that either she was in sorrow by reason of the present adversities, or 
else when she was in prosperity she was in dread of the adversity for 
tocome. * * * 

“T have many times heard her say that if the Christian Princes 
would have warred upon the enemies of the faith, she would be glad 
yet to go follow the host, and help to wash their clothes, for the love of 
Jesu.” 

At length on the 21st day of April, 1509,* Henry VII died, 
when she was sixty-eight years of age. She was already worn 
out by age and ill-health, and had not long to survive the 
beloved and revered son with whose good and ill fortunes her 
life had been almost wholly bound up. In his will he appointed 
her his executrix, by the title of “ Our dearest and most en- 
tirely beloved mother, Margaret Countess of Richmond ;” and 
in the short period which elapsed before her own death, she 
employed herself in placing around the young king, her grand- 
son and scholar, such of her son’s counsellors as were most 
fitted to guide and direct him. In the course of a few weeks 
she was seized with her last painful illness, the agony of which 
put her faith and resignation to the full proof. Her hands, that 
were ever occupied in ‘‘ gyvynge almes to the poore and nedye, 
and dressynge them also whan they were syke, and mynys- 
trynge unto them mete and drynke, these mercyfull and ly- 
berall hands” had to endure “the moost paynful cramps,” 
which grievously vexed her, and compelled her to cry out, 
“OQ, blessed Jesu, help me! O, blessed Lady, socoure me !” 
‘‘Tt was a mater of grete pity. Lyke a spere, it perced the 
hertes of all her true servaunts, that was about her, and made 
them crye also of Jesu for helpe and socoure, with grete 
habundance of teares. But specyally when they saw death 
so hast upon her, and that she must nedes depart from them, 
and they sholde forgoe so gentyll a maistris, so tender a lady, 
then wept they mervaylously; wept her ladys and kynnes- 
women, to whome she was full kinde, wepte her poore gen- 
tylwomen whom she had loved so tenderly before, wept her 





* Not 22nd April, 1508.— Halsted. 
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chamberers to whom she was full deare, wept her chaplayns 
and preests, wept her other true and faithfull servaunts.” 

At length she was to receive the last rites of the Church, to 
strengthen her in her final agony; and when the holy sacra- 
ment, “ contaynyng the Blessyd Jhesu in it,” was held before 
her, and she was asked, whether she believed that there was 
there present verily the Son of God, that suffered his blessed 
passion for her, and for all mankind, upon the cross; with all 
her heart and soul she raised her body to make answer, and 
confessed assuredly that in that sacrament was contained 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, that died for wretched sinners 
upon the cross, in whom wholly she put her trust and confi- 
dence. ‘* And so sone after that she was aneled, she departed, 
and yelded up her Spyryte into the handes of our Lorde.”* 
She was entombed in a sumptuous manner in her son’s chapel 
in Westminster. ‘She lieth buried,” says Fuller, “ neer her 
sonne, in a fair tombe of touch-stone, whereon lieth her image 
of gilded brass.” Her image is yet there, (though sacri- 
lege has licked off the gilding,) and she may still be seen 
in feature as she lived and died ; for her monument is one of 
the most exquisite ornaments even of that desecrated temple 
of wonders. 

Let it be no disparagement to Margaret, that, as in her life 
she had a noble feeling of her royal descent, her royal affinity, 
and her royal offspring (yet without impeachment to her 
humility) ; so, even from the levelling tomb, she speaks to us 
(in her will) in the accents of princes:—‘ Wr, Marcaret, 
Countess oF RicHMonD AND DERBY, MOTHER TO THE MOST 
EXCELLENT PRINCE Kina Henry THE SEVENTH, BY THE 
GRAcE OF Gop, Kine or ENGLAND AND OF FRANCE, AND 
Lorp or IRELAND, OUR MOST DEAR SON, have called to our 
remembrance the unstableness of this transitory world, and 
that every creature here living is mortal, and the time and 
place of death to every creature uncertain ; and also calling to 
our remembrance the great rewards of eternal life, that every 
Christian creature, in steadfast faith of holy Church, shall 
have for their good deeds done by them in their present life ; 
we, therefore, being of whole and good mind, &c. make, or- 
dain, and declare our testament and last will, &c. First, we 
give and bequeath our soul to Almighty God, to our Blessed 
Lady, Saint Mary the Virgin, and to all the holy company in 





* This affecting incident is condensed by Miss Halsted into,—* Full of faith 
in her Redeemer, and trust in her God,” &c. she “ expired,” &c,—p. 234. 
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heaven.” ‘Then follow numerous bequests for the good of her 
soul, and for divers charitable intents. The latter still sur- 
vive, the former have been swallowed up. Let us hope, that 
her devout and mortified spirit stood in no need of that assist- 
ance which sacrilege and heresy, ungrateful, did their best to 
deprive her of. 

We close our account of this admirable person in the words 
of the just eulogium of the Bishop:—‘ All England for her 
death had cause of weeping. The poor creatures that were 
wont to receive her alms, to whom she was always piteous and 
merciful; the students of both the universities, to whom she 
was as a mother; all the learned men of England, to whom 
she was a very patroness; all the virtuous and devout persons, 
to whom she was as a loving sister; all the good, religions 
men and women, whom she so often was wont to visit and 
comfort; all good priests and clerks, to whom she was a true 
defender ; all the noble men and women, to whom she was a 
mirror and exampler of honour; all the common people of 
this realm, for whom she was in their causes a common me- 
diatrix, and took right great displeasure for them; and gene- 
rally the whole realm, Fath cause to complain and to mourn 
her death.” 

We hope our readers will not think, that we have dwelt at 
too great length on the history of this great and good lady. 
We have aspired to the very humble office of laying before 
them her life and character, as nearly as possible, in the very 
words in which the good Bishop has embalmed her memory ; 
and we thought it well to do this at some length, because we 
may here see, that in the most unfavourable times of turbu- 
lence and convulsion, the Catholic Faith has the glory of pro- 
ducing characters of a higher excellence than any of the sects 
dare even aspire to produce. Fuller says of her, that she was 
“the exactest pattern of the best devotion that those times 
afforded, taxed with no personal faults, but the errors of the 
age she lived in.” There is not an excellence which a Pro- 
testant lady could think desirable, which this lady did not 
possess in over measure; and if, in addition to these virtues, 
she strove, in imitation of the saints in all ages, by a life of 
austerity and mortification to attain to something of the per- 
fection of the great Precursor, who lived in the desert, clothed 
in camels’ hair, and nourished only by locusts and wild honey, 
and of whom God himself has declared that of men born of 
women he was the greatest, our devout Protestants can dis- 
cover only that in so doing she was guilty “of a personal 
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fault, the error of the age she lived in.” We verily believe, 
our sound Protestant divines, if St. John the Baptist had lived 
in their age, would have shut him up in Bedlam as a mad- 
man. With the deepest pity for the deplorable blindness 
which could write, and being written could praise,* this 
miserable Paganism, we take our leave of the subject; only 
remarking, that at a future period we may perhaps lay before 
our readers some interesting additional evidences of the Spi- 
ritual Life that existed in England during the century before 
the Reformation. 








Art. V.—Boz Stimmiliche Werke, Erster Theil—Die Pick- 
wickier : oder Herrn Pickwick's und der correspondirenden 
Mitglieder des Pickwick Club’s Kreuz-und Quer-ziige, 
Abentheuer und Thraten. Nach den Ueberlieferungen des 
Pickwick Clubs von Boz. (Dickens). Aus dem Englischen 
von H. Roberts; mit Federzeichnungen nach Phiz. In 6 
Theilen. Leipzig, J. J. Weber, 1839. 


EE is pleasant to meet an old friend in a foreign country. 
The appearance of the Pickwick Papers in German, tempts 
us, for once, into a department, which would seem exempt, by 
a sort of prescription, from the jurisdiction of the critical 
tribunals. By some tacit international understanding, our 
neighbours of thecontinent have been permitted, without oppo- 
sition, and without remark, to avail themselves, as best they 
mig of our contributions to the general stock of knowledge; 
and beyond the, it may be, natural anxiety of a sensitive author 
to see how he looked in a new dress, little interest was created, 
and little attention aroused, by foreign translations of Eng- 
lish literature. Not to speak of history and philosophy, 
the whole Waverley series, the most remarkable of Bulwer’s 
novels, great part of Byron’s poetry, almost all Moore’s 

rose as well as poetry, the Diary of a late Physician, and 
indeed all the popular fictions of England, have been silently 
re-produced in the book markets of the continent; and 
may now be considered as forming a portion of the conti- 
nental literature. Nor, has the work in all cases, as might at 
first be supposed, fallen into obscure or ignoble hands. The 
list of Byron’s German translators, includes Nordstern, 
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Adrian and Hell; and among the namesappended to the cata- 
logues of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, the reader will recognize 
those of Lindau, Karl Muller, and S. H. Spiker, known in 
these countries by the very agreeable tour in Engin, Wales, 
and Scotland, published several years ago. 

But the Pickwick Papers, and the other works of Mr. 
Dickens, belong to a class almost without any precedent in 
the language, and one which we can have little difficulty in ex- 
cepting from the general rule. They involve, to an extent far 
beyond any work which we remember, the character of the 
nation as well as that of the writer ; the entire community, with 
one voice, has pronounced upon their merit; and they go be- 
fore the critical world abroad, stamped with the unanimous 
approval of the whole British people ; embodying and involving 
the great guiding principles of public taste in England. We 
owe it to ourselves, therefore, and to our critical character as a 
nation, to see that we are honestly exhibited abroad, that 
our popular favourite is fairly represented in his new costume, 
that his foreign representative preserves all that freshness of 
colouring, that exquisite combination of delicacy and boldness 
in the touch, that indescribable happiness in grasping and de- 
lineating the minutest shades of character, whether in sunshine 
or in cloud, which has won our unrestrained and undivided 
admiration. 

Amid the more serious subjects to which our attention has 
been periodically called, we have allowed ourselves, half uncon- 
er to fall into arrears in the lighter departments ;—in the 
ease of Mr. Dickens, indeed, we can scarcely say unconsci- 
ously. We felt the less difficulty in leaving him to the judg- 
ment of the public, that we marked with pleasure the current 
of popular opinion fall in, undirected, perfectly with our own. 
Few works of this or any other age, have enjoyed greater or 
nore universal popularity. ‘The unanimous (with one or two 
modified exceptions,) approval of the press ; the unprecedented 
sale of copies; the feverish anxiety with which every one 
watched the coming “ First,” as being to usher in a new num- 
ber of the engrossing series; the voracious eagerness with 
which each precious morsel was literally devoured as soon as 
presented ; the feeling of half disappointment, half anticipation, 
in which we closed each number, with the knowledge that 
a long month must elapse before curiosity could be satis- 
fied, or anxiety relieved,—these every reader will recollect as 
furnishing an index of public favour. Perhaps the horde of 
imitators, more or ‘ess fortunate, which Mr. Dickens’ acknow- 
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ledged success has called into existence, is a test even less 
equivocal. We could reckon at least a score of publications, 
issued in “ monthly numbers” from the press, with ‘‘illustra- 
tions after the manner of the Pickwick Papers.” 

We can have little difficulty therefore, as indeed, at this 
eleventh hour, we have little merit, in adding our voice to the 
universal sentence of the reading public. Without any inten- 
tion of entering into a critical examination, or even comparison 
of the Sketches, the Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, and 
Nicholas Nickleby, we cannot refrain,—while we intro- 
duce ‘* Die Pickwickier,” the first part of the German trans- 
lation of the series, —from expressing the gratification which we 
derived from the perusal of all, and the high hope with which 
we look forward to the long career of an author, who, in the 
| spring of life, has attained an eminence at once so lofty 
and so secure. There are few in whose regard public opinion, 
so often equivocal, may with more safety be taken as a crite- 
rion of merit ; and the reason is obvious: there are few, if any, of 
whom the public is so well qualified to judge. In the case ofa 
writer in the historical, or sentimental, or philosophical school 
of fiction, the judgment, involving a variety of abstract princi~ 
ples and positive matters of fact, requires a degree of infor- 
mation and skill, beyond the acquirement of ordinary readers. 
Where sentiment, or philosophy, or history, is the main stream, 
or even the undercurrent, there needs obviously a con- 
siderable share of positive knowledge, no less than natural 
talent for criticism, to determine and adjust its legitimate boun- 
daries. "Tis not every one who can follow the working out 
of a complicated story; grasp the slender, almost invisible 
niceties of character ; dissect the historical congruities of a plot ; 
take. in at a glance the minute consistencies of a local or 
national sketch; and appreciate the incommunicable faculty 
of adapting and associating all in a well sustained fiction. It 
is easy to dazzle the reader’s fancy, by the display of gorgeous 
description, and engage his imagination by a succession of 
interesting adventure ; nor is it possible to look back on the 
faded laurels of the favourites of our early days, without feeling 
that, in any of these departments, it is quite possible for a 
writer of very moderate pretensions, to attain a high degree 
of temporary popularity. But if an author descend from this 
distant and misty eminence, and peril his fame on a ground 
familiar to every eye, and open to every capacity; submitting 
himself, like the painter of old, to the judgment of each in his 
own especial sphere ; he will require something more than com- 
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nion powers, and will merit more than transient admiration, 
if he pass unscathed through this trying, though not unjust, 
ordeal; and carry away every voice, even down to those hum- 
bler, but not less scrutinizing, critics, whom we still occasion~ 
ally meet,—legitimate descendants of the cobbler in the classic 
story. It is this walk of fiction Mr. Dickens has selected ; 
and in this he has been eminently successful. His most popu- 
lar work,—most likely too, to preserve its popularity,—thie 
Pickwick Papers, can scarcely be said to possess the attraction 
of a regular story. There is no drawing upon history for inci- 
dent, no affectation of sentiment for effect. The scene is not 
laid among characters to whom we are strangers, and with 
whom we are unable to sympathize. We are not dazzled by 
the array of title and of rank ; we are not awed by the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries of fashion and “ exclusiveness.” All the ordi- 
nary sources of interest are disregarded. There is but little 
love, and less sentiment; there is no philosophy at all, except 
the moral aphorisms of our admirable friend Sam Weller. 
The characters, though numerous and varied beyond all ex- 
ample, are selected without any regard to the ordinary rules of 
fiction. Most of them are every-day people, saying and doing 
every-day things; and to crown all, the author, recklessly 
discardinn the Godwnennd law of novel writing, has ventured 
not only to make his ladies play a very subordinate part—in 
fact almost confine themselves to mere pantomime—but even, 
O audaciam predicandam ! to dispense altogether with a 
heroine in his story. 

The secret of Mr. Dickens’ success, with so little of what is 
ordinarily used to secure it, is neither deep nor mysterious. 
There is, first, his utter disregard, often happy caricature, of 
that sickly twaddle, miscalled sentiment; and undisguised 
contempt of that solemn nousense, which, with some writers, 
takes the name of philosophy. ‘There is a class of readers, 
inhabiting the vicinity of circulating libraries—the middle term 
between the simple many, who cannot understand it at all, 
and the educated few, who see through, and despise its shallow- 
ness,— with whom all this passes current, But with the mass, 
the more imperfectly educated, as well as the truly enlightened, 
it is, as it should be, “ leather and prunella.” The plain and 
natural course which Mr. Dickens has pursued, may have lost 
him the ignorant admiration of the Mrs. Leo Hunters of the 
sentimental school; but it has secured the unaffected, and 
warm, because unaffected, sympathies of all who read because 
they can understand, and admire because they are able to 
enjoy. 
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There is besides, the joyous and hearty good humour, in the 
ludicrous ; and in the serious, the unaffected kindliness and 
hilanthrophy, the sound and healthy views of life, with which 
bis pages overflow. His characters are not of the Harold and 
Lara class; sated misanthropes dwelling afar off in the clouds, 
away from and above their kind; disdaining to live like ordi- 
nary mortals; breathing nothing but curses, “not loud but 
deep;” eating only their own hearts, drinking naught but 
“ chalices drugged full of wo”! Nor are they like the heroes and 
heroines of our more sober fiction; high-born and high-souled 
gentlemen and ladies, of delicate sensibility and fastidious taste, 
shrinking from contact with “ the herd ;” seeking, in a hopeless, 
and to us not very intelligible pilgrimage, some kindred spirit, 
partner of their sorrowsand their disgusts ; and at last, perhaps, 
per favorem, at the end of three mortal volumes, settling down 
into ordinary men and women, who marry and are given in 
marriage, and fall into their places in common life, just as 
naturally as if they had never been any thing else! In plain 
seriousness, is not this the staple of our most distinguished 
novel writers ? What else, beautifully wrought out it is true, are 
Mr. Bulwer’s Eugene Aram, his Devereux, even his Pelham 
and Maltravers ? Whatare Mr.Ward’s Tremaine or De Vere ? 
what, D'Israeli’s Vivian Grey? There can be no doubt that 
some of these pictures are drawn with consummate skill, and 
extraordinary power. But we look upon it as impossible 
that they should, permanently or deeply, interest or please. 
Admiration they may win, and have won, abundantly and 
deservedly ; but sympathy, we conceive, they can find none, 
or next to none: out of the hundred who admire and applaud, 
there are not ten who will relish with a natural and conge- 
nial feeling. Nor can we regret that it is so. Portraitures 
of such characters can effect no moral good; they may do 
much mischief. ‘Their tendency, if it reach beyond the amuse- 
ment of an hour, is to reconstruct and remodel the whole social 
and moral system; to establisha new and false order of princi- 
ples of action, repugnant to the humble, and meek, and bene- 
volent spirit of Christianity ; all emanating from one frozen 
centre, pride—cold, selfish pride ; it is to convert religion into 
a form, by destroying charity, which is its soul; to resolve 
virtue into a barren sense of honour, and make self-respect 
the sole basis of moral obligation. ‘This is their tendency, 
unfelt perhaps, but not the less efficacious. Admiration can- 
not be deep, without becoming practical ; we cannot give our 
sympathies to the false pride and false philosophy of the heroes 
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of modern fiction, without feeling in a greater or less degree, 
their influence upon our own hearts. 

Now all this machinery,—this “ very pretty” perhaps, but 
certainly, as far as common life goes, “ supernatural scenery,” 
—Mr. Dickens has, without scruple or ceremony, flung over- 
board. His are pictures, brightly and joyously sketched, of or- 
dinary life, in which there is not one, however humble, who will 
not findsomething wherewith to sympathize. Even his saddest 
and most sombre scenes,—and never have the living realities of 
wretchedness been depicted with more painfully graphic accu- 
racy,—though they shock and depress, seldom leave the mind, 
notwithstanding, without some soothing influence. There is 
no attempt to heighten horrors by suggesting thoughts and 
reflections, and fine sentiments. All is simple and uncoloured, 
or if there be colouring, ‘tis the colouring of nature and reality. 
The Spanish proverb is never forgotten: al buen entendedor 
pocas palabras. You are made to see, but you are left to 
think. Asin the inimitable etchings of Moritz Retsch, the 
outlines alone are given; your eye fills up, or thinks it fills 
up, the expression: thus the excitement felt is practically of 
your own creation; it takes the turn of your own thoughts ; 
it follows the bias of your own disposition. And above all, 
never does Mr. Dickens let slip an opportunity, even in his 
most harrassing scenes, of introducing some striking and 
soothing contrast, some sweet trait of natural affection, of 
patient, suffering virtue. The “dying clown,” and the Chan- 
cery victim in Pickwick, the death of Oliver Twist’s mother ; 
little Oliver’s first visit, with the undertaker, to the pauper 
garret; the Newgate scene in the Sketches ; even the fearful 
murder of the wretched girl in Oliver Twist ; each and all have 
their little shred of consolation, to which we can cling; to 
which our imagination can turn, and think that all is not 
wretchedness ; that the domain of crime is not without some 
limit. Mr. Dickens’ page is seldom without a gleam of sun- 
shine; and if a cloud occasionally flit across, it is the cloud 
of a summer shower, brightening and making more glad the 
cheering glow by which it is followed. 

But the best foundation of hissuccess, is his happy faculty of 
grasping and delineating almost every possible shade of every 
variety of character; or, to speak more correctly, of making 
them develop themselves. He reminds us of the family clock, 
with a glass case, so well employed by Gothe to illustrate the 
dramatic powers of Shakspeare, in which you see not only the 
motions of the hands, but every wheel and spring by which 
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their movement is regulated. He does not tell us what his 
dramatis personz thought or felt. A few touches of his charmed 
pencil, and we see them ourselves before our eyes! the glass 
case itself could not more perfectly disclose all, even the most 
secret and unacknowledged, springs of action! Hence it is, 
that, although the Pickwick Papers contain as many charac- 
ters as would furnish materials for a dozen ordinary novels, 
and although, in consequence, but small space can be devoted 
to the ws, an di of each, yet there is not one, which does 
not come back upon the memory, when we have closed the 
book, with a distinct and clearly distinguishable person- 
ality. There is no mixing up of qualities ; no repetition, as in 
Byron’s heroes, of the same character in a new form; no 
attempt, as in more modern and very popular novelists, to dis- 
guise the rifacimento, by dashing in, as a salsa piccante, a few 
new peculiarities of mannerism. In the delineation of charac- 
ter,—whatever may be the diversity of opinion as to his 
capabilities for the regular novel,—Mr. Dickens must be ac- 
knowledged independent of artifices like these. He possesses 
the rare faculty of entering, even in the most minute and 
trifling details, into the feelings and pursuits (which he has 
deeply studied) of the varied personages he portrays; nor, 
true to Horace’s golden rule, 
“ Reddere persone scit convenientia cuique,” 


does he ever, for a moment, forget his assumed personality, 
Amid the deep and touching pathos of the pauper funeral in 
Oliver Twist—one of the most harrowingly truthful scenes, 
which the whole range of our descriptive Jiterature could fur- 
nish—he does not overlook the pettiest professional peculiarity 
of the case-hardened undertaker, the shivering selfishness of 
the doting grandam, the dulled and stupified insensibility of 
the wretched husband! Through all the terrors of his trial, 
the miserable and fear-stricken Fagin gazes about the court- 
house ; speculates upon the faces which turn to his as a common 
point of meeting; and even conjectures, while his own life is 
hanging upon his word, what the judge may have had for 
breakfast! A less skilful observer would deem this unnatural 
and improbable. Knowledge begets confidence. He cares 
not to appear improbable, who feels that he is true. It is so, 
too, with the closing scene of Ralph Nickleby’s career. What a 
crowd of trifling and unimportant thoughts force themselves 
upon his mind ! how utterly at variance with the awful interest 
of the hour! and yet how true! Let the doubter examine his 
own heart, even in its severest and bitterest hour of trial ! 
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There is a perfect distinctness, too, in his descriptions, —the 
result of his perfect acquaintance with all the parts of his sub- 
ject. His personages never forget themselves; their mask 
never falls off, or turns awry. It would be impossible for in- 
stance, to confound, even in a scene altogether unprofessional, 
the attorney’s clerk and the city shopman, nearly as they might 
seem allied. ‘They betray themselves, even through the dis- 
guise of their holiday finery and holiday manners. Your eye, 
almost without effort, traces the well defined line of distinction 
which he has drawn, where a less skilful hand would have but 
daubed and blotted the picture. You see it in the cut of a 
coat or the fashion of a shirt collar! the most ordinary actions 
are strictly characteristic,—in fact, they move, eat, drink, sleep, 
each according to his own mode, and in keeping with his own 
profession. We do not say that this is universal; that every 
personage is, what is technically called, “a character.” This 
has been urged asa charge against Mr. Dickens. Some of 
his dramatis persone, it is said, are mere nonentities. This 
is perfectly true ; and, we have no doubt, was seriously intended 
by the writer. Far, however, from considering it a defect, 
we should look upon the contrary as absurd and unnatural. 
In a picture of every-day life, he is a very unreasonable, and 
we will add, a very unskilful observer of the world, who will 
expect to meet none but “ characters,” 

‘‘Intererit multum Davusne loquatur an heros 
Maturusne senex, an, adhuc florente juventa, 
Fervidus —” 

Mr. Dickens has been assimilated to Fielding and Smollett. 
We should be sorry to subscribe to the criticism. We are of 
opinion, that they have little in common beyond the subject ; 
and even that, to an extent far short of what is commonly ima- 

ined. Agreeing, it is true, in having selected the humbler 
walk of life as the common scene of their fiction, they look 
upon it with very different eyes, and almost from opposite 
points of view ; and while, in the selection of characters, they 
may be said to coincide, in the mode of their treatment, there 
is a wide discrepancy. On this, however, we do not mean to 
dwell. It is in the tendency of their writings that we place 
the most striking, and by far the most important, disparity. 

The school of Fielding and Smollett is, in English literature, 
what that of Boccaccio and Grazzini is in Italian, and that of 
Rabelais in French,—distinguished by its elegant wit, deep 
knowledge of life and manners, humorous description of cha- 
racter, and, in opposition to the un-English school of Johnson, 
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purity of language and of style. ‘These are grounds, on which, 
notwithstanding the loose and immoral tone of their produc- 
tions, it is considered impossible to deny their claim to the title 
of classics in the language ; they possess a doubtful sort of stand- 
ing, rather undenied, than openly admitted; and like the 
dubious characters whom we sometimes meet in good society, 
there are many, who, half ashamed formally to recognize, are 
yet unwilling to cut their acquaintance altogether. But from 
those literary circles, where religion and virtue are more prized 
than graphic humour, where purity of morals is considered 
before purity of style, they have, like their brethren of the 
continent, been long discarded. The writings of Mr. Dickens, 
on the contrary, are eminently free, not only from all that is 
gross, or openly immoral, but even from that dangerously seduc- 
tive sentimentality, which, silently sapping the foundations of 
virtue, carries the poison more securely to the heart. Fielding 
and Smollett are gross and voluptuous even to disgusting ; 
Dickens is free even from this shadow of impropriety. ‘The 
former would scarcely be out of place in the lowest purlieus of 
vice; the latter may, without a blush, be admitted as an agree- 
able companion in the boudoir, or displayed as an elegant 
and appropriate ornament of the drawing-room. 

This difference, we said, is more in the tendency, than in the 
actual dress of the fiction. Both occasionally dealing with the 
lowest and worst specimens of human nature, both showing the 
darkest side of this bad picture, the effects on the imagination, 
notwithstanding, are very opposite. In the one case, some of 
the most dangerous, if not absolutely the worst, scenes, if they 
be not rendered actually attractive, can at least be contem- 
plated without repugnance. In the other, crime, through all 
its forms, is stripped of the trappings, which skilfully adjusted, 
conceal its deformity,—is shown as it really is 

” a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


It would seem to have been a rule with Fielding and Smol- 
lett, (for, though differing in many things, they but too closely 
resemble each other here,) to make all their virtuous characters 
stiff, and strait-laced, and unamiable, while some of their very 
worst are of that dangerous class, so well described by Pope, 
whose vice 

* By degrees, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


The fatal influence of such reading—the silent, but secure, 
process by which its diabolical success is achieved—are admi- 
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rably portrayed by Miss Edgeworth, in her instructive tale, 
Ormond. Many a youth, who, in the moments of cool reflec- 
tion, would turn with disgust from the looseness of Fielding, 
and shudder at the profane and immoral levity of Smollett, 
has yielded to the seductive influence of the too successful 
skill with which they soften down vice into pardonable, if not 
amiable, weakness; and palliate blackguardism into the wild 
and exuberant buoyancy of youth! And, when we speak of 
this older school, Jet us not be understood to limit the obser- 
vation. We cannot but extend it to many of our most popular 
novels—some of them, we blush to write, the work of a female 

en. Sydenham, Vivian Grey, Pelham, many of Captain 
Sdesequnt’s works, and several of Mr. Maxwell's, —though, of 
course, not directly chargeable with the vices which we have 
been condemning—are yet, from the causes assigned—the 
loose and careless morality of their interesting and gentleman- 
like heroes—the dangerous and improper models, which, if 
they be not held up for imitation, are, at least, allowed to pass 
without censure—no less destructive in their spirit and ten- 
dency, than the grosser, but less insidious, fictions to which 
they have succeeded. 

From all this Mr. Dickens is perfectly free. Throughout 
his volume * there is not a single incident or expression which 
could call a blush to the most delicate cheek.” (Preface.) 
Among the many votaries of vice and folly sketched by his hand, 
there is not one which does not excite either indignation or con- 
tempt. Ralph Nickleby, the swindler in Pickwick, the mean 
and miserable Fagin, the villain Monks, perhaps can scarcely be 
considered as practical. But there is a deeper lesson in the 
character of the selfish profligate, Bray—the young lord and his 
unprincipled companion—and a host of minor actors in the 
Sketches. Never was remorse more fearfully portrayed, than 
in the flight of Sikes after the murder ;—never, guilty, hope- 
Jess, impenitence depicted with more appalling accuracy, than 
in the last night of the condemned Jew, and the closing scene 
of Ralph Nickleby’s career;—and surely never was contrast 
employed with more success to heighten the effect, than in the 
almost too perfect, if we were not assured that it is actually 
true, sketch of the inimitable Brothers ! 

There is more justice, allowing for the diversity of subject, 
in the parallel which has also been drawn between the Pickwick 
Papers and Don Quixote. If “dear old Mr. Pickwick” bear 
but a faint resemblance to Cervantes’ hero, it is impossible not to 
discover in Sam Weller the lineal descendant of Sancho Panza. 
Much of the adventure, too, though of course in another 
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order, bears a striking analogy with that of the Spanish Don, 
The chivalrous expeditions in the cause of benevolence—the 
‘“‘ remarkable facts” which Mr. Pickwick is so fond of notin 
—the antiquarian discovery at Cobham—and a shmmend 
minutize of these and other scenes—remind us, at every turn, 
of the pliant and humorous pen of Cervantes; perhaps, in- 
deed, the similarity-of manner will be more perceptible in the 
Novellas Ejemplares, than in Don Quixote ; particularly in 
the sketches of gipsy life in the Gitanilla, or the amusing in- 
cidents of the Casamiento Engannoso. 

It would be easy to trace a thousand equally pertinent 
parallels. We all remember the laborious ingenuity with 
which, in the palmy days of Byron’s fame, each critical Zoilus 
would ferret out the faintest traces of an obscure plagiarism, 
and the indignant sensitiveness with which the noble bard 
would repel the unworthy imputation. In the present case, 
where it is only sought to establish a similarity of manner, this 
would be much easier. We could ourselves supply, to the 
curious in these idle and unprofitable speculations, a host of 
minor coincidences ;—with Hoffmann, for instance, in his occa- 
sional happy moods; where, as in Der Majorat, or Martin 
der Kifer, he confines within due bounds that spirit of bizar- 
rerie whose indulgence was his besetting sin ;—with Washing- 
ton Irving, especially in the Sketches and the occasional 
stories introduced in Pickwick and Nickleby ;—and, perhaps, 
even more (bating his strong German peculiarities) with Jean 
Paul Richter. But this were a vain and mistaken inquiry. 
It is impossible to deny that Mr. Dickens is a strongly ori- 
oan writer. In many instances, the imitations, especially of 

ashington Irving, are obviously intended; and, even where 
these faint vestiges of resemblance may be discovered, there is 
a freshness and strength in the manner—a happy art pro- 
prie communia dicere—which marks them as strictly and 
exclusively his own. 

But these desultory thoughts are beginning to assume 
the form of a regular critical dissertation, and we are for- 
getting our main business—the German Translation of the 
Pickwick Papers. Our first exclamation, when the foreign 
catalogues announced the work, was one of incredulity ; 
for we conceived the original so completely English, as well 
in its matter as in its fs. phraseology, as to be untranslat- 
able. And indeed we know no subject more capable of fur- 
nishing a fund of amusement, than a history of similar trans- 
lations—a fund which, though translations of modern fiction 
have contributed their full share, may yet be drawn from the 
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most serious and solemn subjects. ‘The sacred Scriptures 
themselves haye not escaped; and the ridiculous travesties 
with which the early metrical versions abound, are scarcely 
more ludicrous than the absurdly affected Latinity of Castalio 
(Chateillon), or the foolishly rigid Anglicism of the misguided 
and unhappy Geddes. 

In more modern works, these absurdities arise less frequently 
from ignorance of the language, than from imperfect know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the country, and of cer- 
tain conventional forms of expression, which, though in ordinary 
use, are not sufficiently classical to merit a place in the dic- 
tionaries or phrase-books. Ziegler, for forty years connected 
with the German stage, and one of its most popular authors, 
in his play, Parteien-wuth—an English story of the Common- 
wealth—introduces a trial by jury. The jury consists of siz 
persons, the sheriff presides, the judge acts as crown prose- 
cutor, and the jurors discuss the probability of losing their 
places if their verdict be not agreeable to the powers that be! 
Absurdities of this class are very numerous. Both Goldoni’s 
plays founded on Richardson’s Pamela—the Pamela Fan- 
ciulla,and Pamela Maritata—are filled with the most glaring 
misconceptions of English manners and customs. In fact, 
there is scarcely any publication of that period exempt from 
similar mistakes. 

Sometimes, again, it proceeds from over haste and credulity 
in the writer. Russell in his most interesting Tour in Ger- 
many (vol. ii. p. 20), tells, that a well-known geographer, 
having read that an English navigator had discovered an ice- 
island in an unusually southern latitude, assigned that latitude 
to Iceland in his book! M. Feuillide, in his spirited and 
honest, but ill-digested, work on Ireland, published last year, 
falls into the most egregious blunders. He gives, what is 
notoriously but a popular ballad, as genuine history; and 
tells, with the utmost seriousness, as an undoubted fact, the 
joke as old as the “original Joe Miller,” that the Irish beg- 
gars are actually supplied from England with the cast-off clothes 
of the more favoured mendicants of the sister-kingdom ! 

It arises most commonly, however, from the conventional use 
of certain words or phrases, with which the dictionary does not 
supply the foreigner. D’Israeli tells, that the French trans- 
lator of a passage, in which Swift speaks of the Duke of Mar!l- 
borough’s having broke an officer, knowing but one way in 
which this could be done, renders it by rowé (broken on the 
wheel)! One of the first Italian translators of Cobbett’s His- 
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tory of the Reformation, is said to have translated “ Orange- 
men,” venditori de’ portogalli (orange-sellers) ! and the luckless 
translator of Manfred, who excited to such a pitch the sensi- 
tive indignation of the noble author, was sadly puzzled, and, 
in fact, brought to a stand, by— 
“The wisp’s on the morass ;” 

for which he could find no synonym in the English dictionary 
but “a little bundle of straw”. 

This we might suppose bad enough. We have seen Schil- 
ler’s play, Don Carlos, catalogued in a highly respectable 
library as a Dutch history” of that prince! The Essay on 
Trish Bulls, by Mr. Edgeworth and his gifted daughter, is 
found in a French catalogue raisonnée, under the head Natu- 
ral History! and, more ludicrous still, Colley Cibber’s play, 
Love's last Shift, is said to have been entitled by a French 
translator, La derniére Chemise d’ Amour ! 

If the reader expect a great deal of this in the German 
Pickwick, he will be somewhat disappointed. As regards 
mere verbal correctness, it has fallen into better hands; and, 
although not without his share of absurdities, still, considering 
the peculiarities of the original, the translator has generally 
been very successful. The truth is, however, that the Pickwick 
Papers, or any similar work, is and must be untranslatable; 
or if it be possible at all to transfuse its spirit into a foreign 
language, there is but one means—Mr. Dickens must make 
himself master of all the mysteries of the language and cus- 
toms of each capital—the “ cockneyism” of them all—as he is 
of those of his own; and reproduce the work for each, in a 
form as strictly national, as that which it holds now with 
regard to Britain. 

M. Roberts, in his preface (p. x.), explains the plan which 
he has adopted in his translation. He acknowledges with 
regret, that “while his object has been to preserve as far as 
possible the peculiar character and spirit of the text, there yet 
occur, here and there, words and phrases which he has not 
been able to render into the German idiom, either because the 
Germans have not the idea at all, or because they do not pos- 
sess a word by which it can be expressed. He has occasion- 
ally, therefore, altered and abridged, but never without patient 
reflection and important reasons.” We shall see hereafter the 
extent to which he occasionally carries this, apparently not 
unreasonable, privilege. For the present, we shall only ob- 
serve that, strangely enough, the most difficult character in the 
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book—Sam Weller—is, beyond all comparison, the most faith- 
fully executed. The writer appears quite familiar with the 
classic language of Cockaigne; and his success in several in- 
stances has really surprised us. He hits off, by a sort of intui- 
tion, the meaning of the “elder Weller” in cases where we 
question whether our provincial readers would not find them- 
selves partially embarrassed. We should have supposed it 
next to impossible for any foreigner, however extensive his 
acquaintance with the language, to see his way through pas- 
sages such as these :—“ If I don’t get no better light than 
that ere moonshine 0’ your’n my vorthy creetur, its very likely 
I shall continey a night-coach till I’m took off the road alto- 
gether. Now, Mrs. W, if the piebald stands at livery much 
longer, he'll stand at nothing as we go back, and p’raps that. 
ere harm cheer ull be tipped over ;” or, “ There aint no 
vurks in it; it ull hold him easy, and breathe through the 
legs, vich his holler.’ And yet these are rendered with per- 
fect accuracy. It required some penetration, too, to fathom 
the depth of Sam’s “ up to snuff, and a pinch or two over ;” 
and we have our doubts whether Mr. Winkle himself would 
have understood the question which Sam is made to propose 
after the scene in the old aunt’s garden, “ Hope there vasn't 
any priory tachment ?” or his directions to Bob Sawyer’s boy 
in the grey livery, “ now, depitty Sawbones, bring out the 
wollatilly.” We are not surprised, therefore, to find these 
things occasionally too much for him. Sam's original exhorta- 
tion, “ Out with it, as the father said to his child ven he 
swallowed a farden,” is made ‘‘ when he swallowed a frog.” 
The very expressive and polite adjective, rum, is perpetually 
rendered curious (kuriose) ; and he seems not to know what 
to make of the cock and bull story at all. 

At the servants’ supper in Bath, too, Mr. Tuckle’s refined 
command to the obsequious green-grocer, “ take the kiver 
off,” is translated, “ take down the Gell ;’—Mr. Wicks’ “ pre- 
cious seedy customer,” is transformed into ‘a droll fellow, 
he looks so wretchedly hungry ;’—his conjecture as to the 
result of old Fogg’s learning his misdoings, “ I should get the 
sack, 1 s’pose,” is paraphrased, “he would foam like March 
beer /’—and in the description of the costume of Wilkins 
Flasher, Esq. the dandy stock-broker, a pair of ‘‘ symmetrical 
inexpressibles,” is metamorphosed into “ a tastefully adjusted 
neck-cloth (sehr kunstliche geknupfte Hals-tucher) ! 

One great source of the translator’s success in avoiding 
similar blunders in other instances, is the skill with which he 
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avails himself of the privilege of omitting and abridging—a 
privilege which he seldom fails to exercise when there is a 
doubt or difficulty in the original; ltke the country school- 
master who skips the hatd words, consoling the not unwilling 
urchin by the assurance, ‘*’tis a mountain in Germany, you'll 
never go near it.” Unfortunately, however, this is not the 
only plea on which he considers himself entitled to abridge ; 
and indeed it would be difficult to assign a reason for the very 
considerable omissions which, without one word of notice, we 
occasionally discover. The reader will remember the very 
beautiful description of the landscape, as seen from Rochester 
bridge :— 

“ On the left of the spectator lay the ruined wall, broken in many 
places, overhanging the narrow beach below in rude and heavy masses. 
Huge knots of sea-weed hung upon the jagged and pointed stones, 
trembling in every breath of wind; and the green ivy clung mourn- 
fully round the dark and ruined battlements. Behind it rose the 
ancient castle, its towers roofless, and its walls crumbling away ; but 
telling us proudly of its old might and strength, as when, seven hin- 
dred year's ago, it rang with the clash of arms, and resounded with the 
noise of feasting and revelry. On either side, the banks of the Med- 
way, covered with corn-fields and pastures, with, here and there, a 
windmill or a distant church, stretched away as far as the eye could 
see, presenting a rich and varied landscape, rendered more beautiful 
by the changing shadows which passed swiftly across it, as the thin 
and half-formed clouds skimmed away in the light of the morning 
sun. The river, reflecting the clear blue sky, glistened and sparkled 
as it flowed noiselessly on ; and the oars of the fishermen dipped into 
the water with a clear and liquid sound, as their heavy, but pictu- 
resque, boats glided down the stream.”"— Pickwick Papers, ’p. 43-4. 

This entire passage, in the author’s happiest style, is omitted 
in the German, without the slightest notice of the omission ; 
as also the afternoon walk to Cobham (chap. xv) in search of 
Mr. Tupman, who has just commenced misanthrope. These 
and similar passages, independently of their beauty, form an 
important portion of the work, as descriptive of rural scenery 
in England; and, under any circumstances, the neglect to ap- 
prize the reader of the suppression, cannot but be considered 
as utterly unjustifiable. 

The poetry fares still worse than the prose. The simple 
but beautiful lines, The Ivy Green, vedned by the clergyman 
of Dingley-Dell, are passed over without ceremony; and 
nearly an entire page is sacrificed to conceal the gap. We are 
even more indignant at the suppression of the Joyous and 
heart-stirring Christmas Carol, sung by our dear old friend 
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Wardle. We transcribe one or two of the verses, careless and 
irregular though they be, that the reader may feel how much 
is saerificed to the indolence or incapacity of the German 
translator. We shall only add, that here also the reader is 
left in ignorance of the omission. 
“ T care not for Spring; on his fickle wing 
Let the blossoms and buds be borne ; 
He woos them amain with his treacherous rain, 
And scatters them ere the morn. 
An inconstant elf, he knows not himself, 
Or his own changing mind an hour; 
He'll smile in your face, and, with wry grimace, 
He'll wither your youngest flower. 
* * * * * * 
A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 
Of the modest and gentle moon, 
Has a far sweeter sheen for me, I ween, 
Than the broad and unblushing noon. 
But every leaf awakens my grief, 
As it lieth beneath the tree, 
So let Autumn air be never so fair, 
It by no means agrees with me. 
* * + * * ® 
But my song I troll out for Christmas stout 
The hearty, the true, and the bold ; 
A bumper I drain, and, with might and main 
Give three cheers for Christmas old. 
We'll usher him in with a merry din, 
That shall gladden his joyous heart : 
And we'll keep him up while there’s bite or sup, 
And in fellowship good we'll part.” 


There is not, in the entire volume, anything more perfectly 
characteristic than this little piece, with all its carelessness. 
The strain is thoroughly English; and even the irregularity 
of the versification is in perfect keeping with the joyous 
and hearty songster to whom it is assigned. The whole 
subject—Christmas—is obviously a favourite with the author ; 
and the common justice which a translator owes to his original, 
would require that, if he found it necessary to pass by what 
is clearly an integral part, he should at least have the honesty 
to acknowledge the suppression, even though he were unwill- 
ing to avow the cause. 

But these are not the only liberties which he conceives him- 
self warranted to take. He makes no difficulty of altering, (of 
course with the intention of improving), a phrase, and some- 
times an entire passage. At the end of the indescribably 
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humorous and graphic opening of the Eatanswill election, 
“a vote of thanks was moved to the mayor for his able con- 
duct in the chair; and the mayor, devoutly wishing that he 
had had a chair to display his able conduct in, (for he had 
been standing during the entire proceedings) returned thanks.” 
There is a little point here, though it be not a very important 
one. But Mr. Roberts does not admire it. His own version 
is: “the mayor thanked them in the most modest terms, for, 
as he truly said, the unmerited compliment ; which might have 
been the easier for him, as never was assembly more unruly, 
never conduct more unfortunate, and es with worse 
success.” (Die Pickwickier, ii.71.) Whatever may be thought 
of the propriety of the alteration, certainly there can be but 
one opinion as to the improvement. 

The costumes at Mrs. Hunter’s dress déjeunée, classically 
selected though they be, are not suffered to escape without 
similar improvement, Mr.Solomon Lucas, the fancy-dress-man, 
himself, could not prescribe, and alter, and arrange, with more 
arbitrary despotism. Poor Snodgrass is not permitted to follow 
his own taste in his favourite character—the Troubadour. His 
“blue satin trunks and cloak, white silk tights and shoes, and 
Grecian helmet,” are, contrary to all the laws of fancy cos- 
tume, exchanged for “ blue silk doublet (Wamse) and Spanish 
mantle, white silk tights, red satin (rothen Atlas-schuhen) 
shoes and Roman helmet!” (ii.114). The band of music in 
pasteboard caps, are provided, instead, with “ oil-cloth caps, 
(Wachstuch-kappen) which, we are told in a note, are “ some- 
thing very uncommon in England !”—(ii. 116.) 

The cricket-match between the All-Muggletonians and the 
Dingley Dellers is sadly mangled. Mr. Jingle’s “singular” 
story of the “ hot game in the West Indies with his friend 
Sir Thomas Blazo;—bat in blisters—ball scorched brown”— 
loses most of its point; and the melancholy fate of the devoted 
bowler, Quanko Samba.—‘ bowled on on my account—bowled 
off on his own,” (i. 138), is literally given up in despair. The 
German reader too is deprived of the invaluable opportunity 
of cultivating and improving his acquaintance with Mr. Alfred 
Jingle. From some motive which we cannot divine—it may 
be jealousy—his address “ Alfred Jingle, Esq.—No-hall, No- 
where,” is withheld; his card is made plain “ Alfred Jingle, 
Esq.;”’ and the name of his place of abode, like the estate it 
was intended to represent, is in the German translation lite- 
rally no-where! In some of the liberties taken, the translator 
however has been more fortunate. Sam Weller’s proverbs 
are often well paraphrased into the analogous nateedl aaglagp 
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of Germany. The “ say-nothing-to-me—or-I’ll-contradict- 
you sort of countenance,” is well condensed into “ gebiete- 
risch ;” and Mr. Wicks’, it may be classical, but certainly not 
very intelligible, simile—“ he sighed like bricks as he lugged 
out the money”—does not suffer by the metamorphosis into 
“ he sighed like a rusty weather-cock,” (wie ’ne rustige Wetter- 


fahne). 


We shall venture, (though there may be some for whom it 
will have but little interest), to give a short specimen of the 


translation, side by side with the text. 


The words and sen- 


tences printed in italic type are omitted in the German, and 
without any notice of the suppression. 


“ Mr.Ben Allen and Mr.Bob 
Sawyer sat together in the little 
surgery behind the shop, dis- 
cussing minced veal and future 
prospects, when the discourse, 
not unnaturally, turned upon 
the practice acquired by Bob the 
aforesaid, and his present chances 
of deriving a competent indepen- 
dence from the honourable pro- 
fession to which he had devoted 
himself. 

“¢ ¢ _. Which I think,’ observed 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, pursuing the 
thread of the subject, ‘ which I 
think are rather dubious.’ 

“« * What's rather dubious ?” en- 
quired Mr. Ben Allen, at the 
same time sharpening his intel- 
lects with a draught of beer; 
‘ What's dubious ?” 

“ ‘Why the chances, responded 
Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ ¢T forgot, said Mr. Ben Al- 
len, ‘ the ond has reminded me 
that—I forgot Bob—yes, they are 
dubious.’ 

“ «It’s wonderful how the poor 
people patronize me,’ said Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, reflectively. ‘They 
knock me up at all hours of the 
night, take medicine to an extent 
which I should have conceived 
impossible, put on blisters and 

VOL. VIII.— NO. XV. 


“Mr. Ben Allen und Mr. Bob 
Sawyer sassen in dem kleinen 
Gemache hinter dem Laden, be- 
schaftigt mit gehacktem Kalb- 
fleisch, und ihren Ansichten auf 
Praxis. 


“«Die meinigen,’ sagte Bob, 
‘ sind gleichfalls sehr ungewiss.’ 


« «’Sist zum bewundern welche 
Armen-Praxis ich habe. Sie 
klopfen mich zu allen Stunden 
in der Nacht aus dem Bette, neh- 
men rein unglaubliche Quanti- 
taten Arznei, lassen sich Zug- 
pflaster und Blutigel anheften 

N 
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leeches with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause, and make addi- 
tions to their families in a man- 
ner which is quite awful; six of 
those little promissory notes, Ben, 
all due on the same day, and all 
entrusted to me.’ 

“It’s very gratifying, isn’t it ?” 
said Mr. Ben Allen, holding his 
plate for more minced veal. 

« « Oh, very,’ 1eplied Bob; 
‘only not quite so much so as the 
confidence of patients with a shil- 
ling or two to spare would be. 
This business was capitally de- 
scribed in the advertisement, Ben. 
It ts a practice, a very extensive 
practice, and that’s all.’ 

“«* Bob,’ said Mr. Ben Allen, 
laying down his knife and fork, 
and fixing his eyes on the visage 
of his friend Bob, ‘I'll tell you 
what it is.’ 

«What is it?’ enquired Mr. 
Bob Sawyer. 

«You mustmake yourself, with 
as little delay as possible, master of 
Arabella’s one thousand pounds.’ 

“* Three per cent. consolidated 
Bank annuities, now standing in 
her name in the book or books of 
the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, added Bob 
Sawyer in frat § phraseology. 

“ * Exactly so,’ said Ben, ‘ she 
has it when she comes of age or 
marries. She wants a year of 
coming of age, and, if you plucked 
up spirit, she mallet want a 
month of being married.’ ” 
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und ansetzen mit einer besseren 
Sache wirdigen Beharrlichkeit, 
und vermehren ihre Familien auf 
eine wirklich schreckbare Weise. 
An einem einzigen Tage beehrten 
mich, letzthin, sechs Wochne- 
rinnen.’ 

««’S ist aiisserst erfreulich,’ sagte 
Ben, abermals seinen Teller hin- 
haltend. 

«¢ ¢Ganz tiber die Massen: nur 
nicht so sehr als es das Vertrauen 
von Patienten sein wiirde, die 
einige Schillinge iibrig haben.’ 


* * * * 


«« «Bob,’ sagte Ben, Messer 
und Gabel aus der Hand legend, 
und den Freund scharf ansehend, 
‘ ich will Dir was sagen, Bob.’ 


“ «Nun ?” fragte Bob. 


‘Du must Dich,so bald als mog- 
lich, in den Besitz von Arabella’s 
tausend Pfunden setzen.’ 


“ ¢Sie werden ihr ausgezihlt, 
sobald sie miindig wird, oder sich 
verheirathet. Mundig ist sie in 
einem Jahre, und, hast du Cour- 
age, in vier Wochen deine Frau.’” 


We miss here nearly one-half of this short extract; but we 
should not complain so much, if this were always done in such 
a way as to condense the meaning without any material omis- 
sion. The examples which we have already cited, however, 
prove that, although the preface professes never to abridge 
without sufficient reason, yet this principle is but little re- 
garded, where it interferes with the convenience of the trans- 
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lator. 


It is worth while to continue the comparison. 
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The 


consultation of this worthy pair may interest the reader as 


much as it did themselves. 
the text. 


‘* «She’s a very charming and 
delightful creature,’ quoth Mr. 
Robert Sawyer in reply; ‘ and 
has only one fault that I know of, 
Ben. It happens, unfortunately, 
that that single blemish is a want 
of taste; she don’t like me.’ 

“«Tt’s my opinion that she 
don’t know whatshe doeslike,’ said 
Mr. Ben Allen, contemptuously. 

« « Perhaps not,’ remarked Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, ‘ but it’s my opi- 
nion, that she does know what she 
doesn’t like, and that’s of even 
more importance.’ 

«“ ¢]T wish,’ said Mr. Ben Al- 
len, setting his teeth together, and 
speaking more like a savage war- 
rior who had fed upon raw wolf's 
flesh, which he carved with his 
fingers, than a peaceable young 
gentleman who carved minced 
veal with a knife and fork— I 
wish I knew whether any rascal 
has really been tampering with 
her, and endeavouring to engage 
her affections. I think I should 
assassinate him, Bob.’ 

“« «T'd puta bullet in him,’ said 
Mr. Sawyer, stopping in the 
course of along draught of beer, 
and looking malignantly out of 
the pewter pot. ‘If that didn't 
do his business, I’d extract it 
afterwards, and kill him that way.’ 


“ Mr. Benjamin Allen gazed 
abstractedly on his friend for 
some minutes in silence, and then 
said — 

«You have never proposed 
to her point-blank, Bob.’ 

“«*No, because I saw it would 


What follows adheres closer to 


“ « Sie ist ein allerliebstes, 
prachtiges Personchen,’ bemerkte 
Bob, ‘ und hat, meines Wissens, 
nur einen einzigen Fehler, Ben. 
Es mangelt ihr, unglicklicher 
Weise, an Geschmack. Sie mag 
mich nicht leiden.’ 

“ «Meine Meinung ist, sie weiss 
selbst nicht was sie leiden mag,’ 
sagte Ben, verichtlich. 

“« « Kann sein,’ bemerkte Bob ; 
‘aber meine Meinung ist sie weiss 
was sie nicht leiden mag, und 
darauf kommt noch viel mehr 
an.’ 

“Ich wolte nur,’ sagte Ben, 
biss die Zahne zusammen, und 
sprach mehr wie eine wilde Indi- 
anischer, mit den Fingern rohes 
Wolfs-fleisch geniessender, Krie- 
ger, als gleich einem friedlichen, 
gehacktes Kalbsfleisch mit Messer 
und Gabeln speisenden, jungen 
Gentleman. ‘Ich wollte nur dass 
ich wiisste ob sich wirklich eine 
Halunke um sie bemihet. Ich 
wiirde ihm erdolchen, Bob.’ 


“ «Und ich wiirde ihm eine 
Kugel beibringen,’ fiel Bob ein, 
innehaltend—denn er that eben 
einen langen Zug aus dem Bier- 
Kruge—und blutgierig iiber den 
Rand des letzteren hinuber schau- 
end; ‘und hatte er damit noch 
nicht genug, so zg’ ich sie wieder 
heraus, und ermordete ihn auf 
diese Weise.’ 

“ ¢ Hast du ihr nie einen 
erdentlichen Antrag gemacht?’ 
fragte Ben den Freund, nach 
einigem Stillschweigen.’ 

“*Nein; denn ich sah sehr 
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be of no use,’ replied Mr. Bob 


Sawyer. 

««« You shall do it, before you 
are twenty-four hours older,’ re- 
torted Ben, with desperate calm- 
ness. ‘She shall have you, or 
Ill know the reason why—I'll 
exert my authority.’ 


“«¢ Well,’ said Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
‘ we shall see.’ 

“We shall see, my friend, 
replied Mr. Ben Allen, fiercely. 
He paused for a few seconds, and 
added ina voice broken by emo- 
tion, ‘ You have loved her from a 
child, my friend; you loved her 
when we were boys at school 
together, and even then she was 
wayward, and slighted your young 
feelings. Do you recollect, with 
all the eagerness of a child’s love, 
one day pressing upon her accep- 
tance two small carraway-seed 
biscuits, and one sweet apple, 
neatly folded into a circular par- 
cel, with the leaf ofa copy-book ?” 


“*I do, replied Bob Sawyer.’ 

«She slighted that I think ? 
said Ben Allen. 

“« She did,’ rejoined Bob, ‘ she 
said, I had kept the parcel so long 
in the pockets of my corduroys, 
that the apple was unpleasantly 
warm. 

“‘« T remember, said Mr.Allen, 
gloomily ; ‘upon which we ate it 
ourselves, in alternate bites.’ 


“ Bob Sawyer intimated his re- 
collection of the circumstance last 
alluded to, by amelancholy frown, 
and the two friends remained for 
some time absorbed, each in his 
own meditations. 
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wohl dass es vergeblich sein wiirde.’ 


“©« Du sollst es thun ehe Du 
vier und zwanzig Stunden Alter 
bist,’ fuhr Ben mit der Ruhe der 
Verzweiflung fort. ‘ Sie soll Dich 
nehmen, oder ich werde ein an- 
deres Wort mit ihr reden—ich 
werde meine briiderliche Autori- 
tat in Anwendung bringen.’ 

‘¢« Wir werden sehen, bemerkte 
Bob. 

«« Wir werden allerdings sehen, 
meine Freund,’ entgegnete Ben 
mit grimmiger Entschlossenheit, 
schwieg einige Augenblicke, und 
figte mit Zorn bebender Stimme 
hinzu. ‘Du hast sie von Kind- 
heit an geliebt, meinF'reund ; lieb- 
test sie, als wir noch Schulbuben 
waren, und schon zu der Zeit war 
sie trosskopfig, und wollte von 
Deiner nichts wissen. Entsinnst 
Du Dich, wie Du ihr einst 
ein Paar Stick Zuckerwerk und 
einer Apfel in einer zierlich aus 
einemSchreibbuch’s-Blatte gedre- 
heten Diite aufdringen wolltest ? 
Gab sie Deinen riihrenden Bitten 
wohl nach ?” 


* * * * 


“Nein, erwiederte Bob finster, 
‘Sie sagte ich hatte die Diite so 
lange in der Tasche meiner Man- 
chesternen gehabt, dass der Apfel 
unangenehm warm ware.’ 

“«Ja, ja, sagte Ben, mit be- 
wolkter Miene, ‘und wir assen 
darauf den Apfel, wechselweis 
anbeissend, selbst auf.’ 


* * * * 


“¢Die Freunde verstummten, 
und uberliessen sich auf eine Zeit 
lang ihren nicht sehr erfreulichen 
Meditationen.’ 
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“« While these observations were 
being exchanged between Mr. Bob 
Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
and while the boy in the gren 
livery, marvelling at the unwonted 
prolongation of the dinner, cast 
an anxious look,from time to time, 
towards the glass-door, distracted 
by inward misgivings as to the 
amountof mince-veal which would 
be ultimately reserved for his in- 
dividual cravings, there rolled 
soberly on through the streets of 
Bristol, a private fly, painted of 
a dark green colour, drawn by a 
chubby sort of brown horse, and 
driven by a surly looking man, 
with his legs dressed like the legs 
of agroom, and his body attired 
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* * * * 


“Der Knabe in grauer Livree 
warf unterdess manchen sehnsuch- 
tigen und angstvollen Blick durch 
die Glasthur ; seine Herrschafft 
sassungewohnlich lange am Tische, 
und bose die fur ihm ubrig blei- 
bende Kalbsfleisch-portion betref- 
fende abnungen stiegen in ihm 
auf. Er war mit den letzteren, 
und die Freunde, wie erzahlt 
worden, beschiftigt, als eine grau- 
griine, mit einem plumpen brau- 
nen Gaule bespannte, Fliege, der 
Art vor der Hausthiir hielt, wie 
sparsame alte Dame sie zu halten 
pflegen; und wirklich sass auch 


in the coatof acoachman. Such eine alte Dame darin.” 
appearances are very common to 

many vehicles, belonging to, and 

maintained by, old ladies of eco- 

nomical habits ; and in this vehi- 

cle there sat an old lady, who was 

its mistress and proprietor.’ 

In addition to the omission of a considerable part of the 
text, the German reader will here perceive a very remarkable 
and amusing departure from its form. Now, although in a 
book of serious instruction, this might be tolerated, it is quite 
otherwise in a work of fiction, and especially one of a character 
so peculiar as the Pickwick Papers. Among the peculiarities 
of Mr. Dickens’ style, the quiet though playful humour, 
which runs even through the form of his sentences, is not the 
least remarkable; and the translator, who thinks himself at 
liberty to remodel and transpose his periods and clauses, con- 
structed on a plain and simple, but obviously fixed and uniform 
plan, can scarcely be considered to understand his spirit, or 
expected to transfuse it into his own version, whatever might 
be the elegance of that version, if it were considered as an ori- 
ginal composition, But to proceed. 

““«Martin !’ said the old lady, 
calling to the surly man out of 
the front window. 

“« Well!’ said the surly man, 
touching his hat to the old lady. 

“*« Mr. Sawyer's,’ said the old 
lady. 
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“« I was going there, said the 
surly man. The old lady nodded 
the satisfaction which this proof 
of the surly man’s foresight im- 
parted to her feelings; and the 
surly man, giving a smart lash 
to the chubby horse, they all 
repaired to Mr. Bob Sawyer's 
together. 

“* Martin !’ said the old lady, 
when the fly stopped at the door 
of Mr. Robert Sawyer, late Nock- 
emorf. 

«Well! said Martin. 

“«* Ask the lad to step out and 
mind the horse.’ 

“I’m going to mind the horse 
myself, said Martin, laying his 
whip on the roof of the fly. 

“«]T can’t permit it on any ac- 
count,’ said the old lady, ‘ your 
testimony will be very important ; 
and I must take you into the 
house with me. You must not 
stir from my side during the 
whole interview. Do you hear.’ 

“¢ I hear, said Martin. 

“* Well, what are you stopping 
Sor? 

“* Nothing,’ replied Martin. 
So saying, the surly man leisurely 
descended from the wheel upon 
which he had been poising himself 
on the top of the toes of his right 
foot, and, having summoned the 
boy in the grey livery, opened 
the coach door, flung down the 
steps, and thrusting in a hand en- 
veloped in a dark wash-leather 
glove, pulled out the old lady, 
with as much unconcern as if she 
were a band-box. 

** ¢ Dear me,’ exclaimed the old 
lady, <I am so flurried, now I 
have got here, Martin, that I’m 
allin a tremble. 

“ Mr. Martin coughed behind 
the dark wash-leather glove, but 
expressed no farther sympathy ; 
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“ Die alte Dame Offnete das 
Fenster,und rief dem Kiutscher zu, 
er méchte den Burschen heraus- 
rufen, und ibn beauftragen das 
Pferd zu halten. 

“«Das will ich schon selber 
thun,’ rief Martin, der mirrische 
Kiitscher, zuriick. 

‘Nein, nein,’ sagte die alte 
Dame, ‘Ihr zeugniss ist von 
grosser Wichtigkeit ; sie miissen 
mit hinein, und diirfen, wahrend 
den ganzen Unterredung, nicht 
von meiner Seite weichen.’ 


* * * * 


“Martin stieg langsam vom 
Bocke ; 


* * * * 


rief den Burschen in den grauen 
Livree ; 6ffnete den Schlag; liess 
die Fritte hinunter ; 


* . * * 
und half den alten Dame aus 
dem Wagen, wobei er ungefihr 
so manierlich mit ihr umging, 
als wenn sie eine Schachtel gewe- 


sen wire.” 
Die Pickwickier, Th. vi. 17-20. 


* * * * 
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so the old lady, composing herself, 

trotted up Mr. Bob Sawyer's 

steps, and Mr. Martin followed. * 
Pickwick Papers, pp.508-10, 


This is translation with a witness! ‘This is “never to cur- 
tail the original, except for grave reasons, and after serious 
examination !” It is but justice, however, to observe, that 
this wholesale swamping of the text, is, in great measure, con- 
fined to the latter volumes. In the beginning, there is con- 
siderably less trace of this disposition to abridge, and a great 
deal more of attention to the minute niceties of translation. 
The equestrian journey of the Pickwickians from Rochester 
to Dingley Dell ; the shooting expedition at old Wardle’s; 
Pickwick’s adventure with Captain Tabcies the pursuit and 
discovery at the White Hart, of Miss Rachael and her gentle 
swain, though each and all far more difficult than the passage 
we have cited, are almost unexceptionable; and we can only 
account for the strange turn which the work takes towards 
the close, by supposing, that as the labour of translation pro- 
ceeded, the author began to flag at his work, and became too 
lazy or too confident to employ the same care which he had 
bestowed upon the earlier volumes. 


Obscurities in the text, national peculiarities, and incidental 
allusions apes any special difficulty, are occasionally elu- 


cidated by remarks from the translator. There is obviously 
a good deal of guessing in this matter,—sometimes not the most 
sagacious in the world. After the story of the Bagman’s 
uncle “ The ghost of a mail-coach,”—the landlord, who has 
listened with the utmost attention, “ wonders what these ghosts 
of mail-coaches carry.” ‘ The dead letters of course,” said the 
bagman. Now, although, as a second explanation, we are 
told that this may mean, “letters which are not called for,” 
yet the first and primary signification assigned in the note, is 
“ The letters of the dead,” (die Briefe der Todten! vi. 60.) 
Our Scottish friends must decide whether a Haggis, (vi. 40) 
(Hachis) may be defined “a sort of pudding, made of the lungs, 
heart, and liver, of a cow or sheep, prepared in the stomach 
of a sheep or cow.” Many an old family card-party will be 
forced to remodel their established tactics of Pope Joan, which, 
it seems, is “a game played in England with a board; in 
which the person who has the king and queen together, gets 
matrimony, and wins; while he who holds the queen and 
knave, loses !” 

The “ seconder” at the Eatanswill election, apparently from 
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confusion of the two meanings of the English verb, is trans- 
lated “ the assistant,” (ii. 68, assistente) although the other de- 
tails of the election are given with sufficient accuracy. The 
translator cannot be deeply read in the mysteries of winter 
travelling in England ; else, in the traveller’s room at the Pea- 
cock, he would not confound the “ row of weather-beaten great 
coats with complicated capes” for “coats with capes of every 
description” (aller Art, ii. 74); and, if he understood thoroughly 
ae the observation of the smoking gentleman at the Magpie 
and Stump,—that “smoke was board and lodging to him—” 
suggested to Mr. Pickwick, that, “ if it were washing also, it 
would be all the better,” he would scarcely have destroyed 
the point, by rendering it “ meat and drink” (Speis und 
Trank, iii. 50.) 

These things, however, though they may amuse for the 
moment, do not materially influence the general impression 
which the work is likely to make upon our phlegmatic neigh- 
bours of Germany. It is not so with the transpositions and 
curtailment of sentences; the hacking and mangling of para- 
graphs; and above all the erasure of important and substan- 


tial portions of the work. We have one passage under our 
eye at this moment, for whose omission we profess our- 


selves utterly unable to conjecture any probable motive. It 
is a favourite of ours, and forms a part of a favourite chapter 
—the Christmas wedding at Dingley-Dell. ‘The journey 
downwards was too good a subject to escape the notice of so 
keen-eyed a sketcher as Boz. We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of transcribing it. 

The Pickwick party is just seated on the outside of the 
Muggleton coach. 


— “ They have rumbled through the streets, and jolted over the 
stones, and at length reach the wide and open country. The wheels 
skim over the hard and frosty ground ; and the horses, bursting into 
a canter at a smart crack of the whip, step along the road as if the 
load behind them, coach, passengers, cod-fish, oyster-barrels, and all, 
were but a feather at their heels. They have descended a gentle 
slope, and enter upon a level as compact and dry as a solid block of 
marble, two miles long. Another crack of the whip, and on they 
speed at a smart gallop, the horses tossing their heads and rattling 
the harness, as if in exhilaration at the rapidity of the motion, while 
the coachman, holding whip and reins in one hand, takes off his hat 
with the other, and resting it on his knees, partly because he has a 
habit of doing it, partly because its as well to show the passengers how 
cool he is, and what an easy thing it is to drive four-in-hand, when 
you have as much practice as he has. Having done this very lei- 
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surely, (otherwise the effect would be materially impaired) he replaces 

his handkerchief, pulls on his hat, adjusts his gloves, squares his 

oF eg cracks the whip again, and on they speed more merrily than 
efore. 

«* A few small houses scattered on either side of the road, betoken 
the entrance to some town or village. The lively notes of the guard's 
key-bugle vibrate in the clear cold air, and wake up the old gentle- 
man inside, who, carefully letting down the window-sash half way, 
and standing sentry over he air, takes a short peep, and then, care- 
fully pulling it up again, informs the other inside that they're going 
to change directly ; on which the other inside wakes himself up, and 
determines to postpone his other nap until after the stoppage. Again 
the bugle sounds lustily forth, and rouses the cottager’s wife and chil- 
dren, who peep out at the house door, and watch the coach till it 
turns the corner, when they once more crouch round the blazing fire, 
and throw on another log against father comes home, while father 
himself, a full mile off, has just exchanged a friendly nod with the 
coachman, and turned round to take a good long stare at the vehicle 
as it whirls away. 

“ And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach rattles through 
the ill-paved streets of a country town; and the coachman, undoing 
the buckle which keeps his ribands together, prepares to throw them 
off the moment he stops. Mr. Pickwick emerges from his coat collar, 
and looks about him with great curiosity; perceiving which, the 
coachman informs Mr, Pickwick of the name of the town, and tells 
him it was market-day yesterday, which pieces of information Mr. 
Pickwick retails to his fellow-passengers, whereupon they emerge 
from their coat collars too, and look about them also. Mr. Winkle, 
who sits at the extreme edge, with one leg dangling in the air, is nearly 
ae ge into the street, as the coach twists round the sharp corner 

y the cheesemonger’s shop, and turns into the. market-place; and 
before Mr. Snodgrass, who sits next to him, has recovered from his 
alarm, they pull up at the inn-yard, where the fresh horses with cloths 
on are already waiting. The coachman throws down the reins and 
gets down himself, and the other outside passengers drop down also, 
except those who have no great confidence in their ability to get up 
again, and they remain where they are, and stamp their feet against 
the coach to warm them,—looking witb longing eyes and red noses at 
the bright fire in the inn bar, and the sprigs of holly with red berries 
which ornament the window. 

“ But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer’s shop the brown 
paper packet he took out of the little pouch which hangs over his 
shoulder by a leathern strap, and has seen the horses carefully put 
to, and has thrown on the pavement the saddle which was brought 
from London on the coach roof, and has assisted in the conference 
between the coachman and the hostler about the grey mare that hurt 
her off fore-leg last Tuesday, and he and Mr. Weller are all right be- 
hind, and the coachman is all right in front, and the old gentleman 
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inside, who has kept the window down full two inches all this time, 
has pulled it up again, and the cloths are off, and they are all ready 
for starting except the ‘ two stout gentlemen,’ whom the coachman en- 
quires after with some impatience ; hereupon the coachman, and the 
guard, and Sam Weller, and Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, and 
all the hostlers, and every one of the idlers, who are more in number 
than all the others put together, shout for the missing gentlemen as 
loud as they can bawl. A distant response is heard from the yard, 
and Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass come running down it quite 
out of breath, for they have been having a glass of ale a-piece, and 
Mr. Pickwick’s fingers were so cold that he has been full five minutes 
finding the sixpence to pay for it. The coachman shouts an admo- 
nitory ‘ now then, gen’lm’n,—the guard re-echoes it—the gentleman 
inside thinks it a very extraordinary thing that people will get down 
when they know there isn’t time for it—Mr. Pickwick struggles up on 
one side, Mr. Tupman on the other—Mr. Winkle cries, ¢ all right,’ 
and off they start. Shawls are pulled up, coat collars re-adjusted, the 
pavement ceases, the houses disappear; and they are once again 
dashing along the open road, with the fresh clear air blowing in their 
faces, and gladdening their very hearts within them. 

“ Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his friends by the 
Muggleton Telegraph on their way to Dingley Dell; and at three 
o'clock that afternoon they all stood,—high and dry, safe and sound, 
hale and hearty—on the steps of the Blue Lion, having taken on the 
road quite enough of ale na brandy to enable them to bid defiance to 
the frost that was binding up the earth in its fetters, and weaving its 
beautiful net-work on the trees and hedges.”—Pickwick Papers, 
pp. 284-5. 

We have given this iy passage, not as a specimen of the 
writer’s general manner, for as such it would be extremely 
inappropriate,—but as illustrating one of its characteristics— 
the graphic minuteness with which he grasps all, even the 
smallest, details of a sketch, down to the smacking of the 
coachman’s whip and the squaring of his elbow, the guard’s 
leathern pouch and brown paper parcel, the grumbling of the 
comfortable inside passenger, and the stamping and blowing 
of the chilled and uncomfortable outsides. Every line tells; 
every sentence brings up an image which is perfectly familiar. 
With all its simplicity—and like most of his descriptions, it is 
simple almost to carelessness—it places distinctly before our 
eyes what we have seen a hundred times, and may see again 
if we please the very next frosty day that comes, 

But with these peculiarities of Mr. Dickens’ genius, every one 
is now perfectly familiar; nor should we have introduced this 
lengthened extract, were it not that we wish to place strongly 
before the reader, the recklessness with which the sod-disant 
translator hacks and hews the text when he pleases. Will it 
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be credited that every word of this is omitted in the German 
translation ? In fact, in the German text, Mr. Pickwick has 
scarcely seated himself upon the coach in London, when his 
skirt is pulled by Mr. Wardle’s fat boy on the steps of the Blue 
Lion at Muggleton! ‘This is absolutely monstrous. All the 
rest we could forgive. In a work so very idiomatic, blunders 
were almost unavoidable. Comparatively few in number, too, 
and chiefly in matters of minor moment, they can scarcely be 
said to interfere with the substance of the work; nor, how- 
ever absurd they may appear to us, would the German reader, 
in most cases, be able to appreciate the point in the original, 
which is sacrificed by the mistranslation. But it isnot so with 
wholesale mutilation such as we have here, and that in the most 
characteristic features. This is in effect utterly to destroy the 
identity. The “genuine Pickwick” has a clear action against 
the foreign counterfeit, as a swindler and impostor, who thus 
assumes his person and his name. And we shall, ourselves, 
willingly, without fee or reward, afford our professional assis- 
tance in prosecuting him to conviction. 

The translator in his preface professes his intention, and he 
appears to have adhered to it, of employing the pruning-knife 


with a more sparing hand in the remaining works of the series. 


Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist, he conceives, will much 
less frequently demand its application. We profess ourselves 
at a loss to know the ieee by which he regulates its use. 
To recall the words of the preface, we are unable to discover 
in the suppressed passages anything “ peculiarly English, any- 
thing for which there is no idea in the German mind, or no word 
in the German language,”—anything, in a word, which the 
German reader could not understand as fully, and enjoy as 
heartily, as we do ourselves. Unquestionably there is a thou- 
sand times more of this, in any single sentence of Sam Weller’s, 
or in fact in any single conversation introduced into the whole 
book. 

For our own part, without instituting any comparison be- 
tween the works themselves, we should regret the mutilation of 
the latter works much less than that of our older and earlier 
favourite, Pickwick. Not that, if we allow for the difference 
of plan, they are less characteristic,—for in this, we differ 
from an opinion very commonly entertained. But in Nicholas 
Nickleby, and still more in Oliver Twist, there is the interest 
of the story to occupy the mind, and draw it off from the 
peculiarities of the writer. In the anxiety to look before, and 
the headlong speed with which our mind is whirled onwards 
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through the startling and rapidly shifting scenery which comes 
before it, there is no time to look around and admire as we pass. 
Thinking only of the end of the journey, and regarding each 
stage of our progress but as a new advance upon the way, we 
cannot pause to enjoy, and, therefore, feel less interest in 
contemplating the scenery through which we pass; in our 
hurry, we view, with unconcern, patches of barrenness,—deso- 
lated wastes,—rendered more melancholy by the traces of 
recent cultivation—which would offend our eye and sadden 
our heart, if, journeying only for the journey’s sake, we could 
turn aside to every spot which, in ge ome or in pain, called up 
an interest in our imagination. In the excitement which the 
story creates, we forget the dress which it wears ; and the same 
thing which, in the quiet enjoyment of an isolated chapter in 
the Pickwick Papers, we could relish and enjoy for itself alone, 
in the more regular and connected story of Nickleby or Oliver 
Twist, as it were, loses its personality ; and, ceasing to interest 
precisely as an individual beauty, acts but a part, and a subor- 
dinate part, in producing the general and uniform effect of the 
whole. Hence, we conceive, in a translation of the latter 
works, the general impression would be less marred by the 
withdrawal of some isolated scene, or the suppression of some 
incident of a scene; because, the main story being the prin- 
cipal object, there is less attention to the one, and less 
dependence for effect upon the other. Hence, too, if a gap 
were created by this withdrawal, it would have, in the latter 
case, a much better chance of escaping detection. 

From all that we have said, it may be gathered without 
much difficulty, that we are far from considering M. Roberts’ 
translation a perfect work ; and that, while we admit it to be, 
in some respects, much better than we anticipated; in others, 
and these far more important, we look upon it as radically 
deficient. Even taking it as it stands, however, the German 
Pickwick is a very remarkable production. It is, of course, 
impossible that it should create in Germany the same extra- 
ordinary interest which was felt upon its first appearance in 
England. But even the matter-of-fact Germans have appre- 
ciated its merit; and we doubt not that, when the remaining 
volumes of the “ works of Boz” shall have been presented to 
them in succession, they will look forward, with as much 
anxiety as we ourselves now feel, for that ‘“* new work on an 
entirely new plan,” the first instalment of which we are daily 
expecting from the pen of this youthful, but gifted and pro- 
lific, writer. 
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Art. VI.—1. The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary of St. Peter’s, and 

icar of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. London: 1838. 

2. Histoire de la Déeadence et de la Chute de Empire 
Romain. 'Traduite de l’ Anglais d’Edouard Gibbon. Nou- 
velle Edition, &c. &c. Par M. F. Guizot. Paris: 1828. 


[T was in an evil hour for the best interests of humanity, 
that the infidel historian established his throne upon the 
Hellespont which separates the two great continents of time— 
the modern from the ancient world; and so widely extended 
his Antichristian ravages on either shore, as to make them 
felt, it may be said, from one horizon of duration to the other ; 
—from the epoch in which Christian civilization first rose, to 
the epoch with which it is destined, in all likelihood, to set 
for ever. 

Between the first days of Leo X and the last of Augustus 
Ceesar, the European provinces of the Pagan world were me- 
tamorphosed into Christendom. The Roman empire, con- 
structed from innumerable commonwealths and kingdoms— 
whose origins, for the most part elder than memory, were 
attributed to the immortal Gods—a magnificent and solemn 
order of things, which had grown up to consummate maturity 
during a progression of illustrious ages—is seen to transmi- 
grate into a novel condition of existence; which having 
attained the full vigour and experience of manly age, but not 
without graduating through innumerable indiscretions and 
disasters, seems as if destined to preside over the human race 
during whatever may still remain of a career, which is but a 
rehearsal, or rather a novitiate, for a perfect state of being, 
immortal, free from sorrow, and unalloyed by sin. During 
this memorable interval, we behold the catastrophe of the 
Jirst, and are led far into the scenes of the last, act of the 
grand drama, of which this world is the theatre,—-the dramatis 
persone all the children of Adam. We witness in it the set- 
tlement of an old account, running as far back as the Deluge— 
and the opening of a mew one, which shall run on till “ the 
great day of reckoning.” ‘These ages—extending over fifteen 
centuries—present a spectacle of unparalleled interest and 
sublimity. They are covered with the wrecks of the past; 
and, in the erections of the present, with the rudiments of the 
future. The trophies, temples, thrones, ideas, languages, 
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that flourish and stand erect upon these fields at present, are 
surrounded on every side, and for the most part built, or tes- 
sellated, at least, with the fragments of customs, religious 
arts, of laws and dialects, the mutilated but authentic “ radera” 
of an anterior universe. No earthly prospect can illustrate, 
or, through the eye, assist the imagination to conceive the 
aspect of these historic regions, unless it be the view, from the 
tower of the Campidoglio, of the scenes enclosed by the walls 
of the “ Eternal City.” 
“ Ages and realms are crowded in that span !” 

There, also, we peruse the memoirs of our race, compressed, 
as if into one antithesis; the emphasis being placed on St. 
Peter’s, in one member of the sentence, in the other on the 
Coliseum. The most glorious efforts of Christianity, rising in 
benignant grandeur, and looking as permanent as the earth 
itself, stand contrasted and yet connected with the most trucu- 
lent and renowned trophies of Paganism, irretrievably over- 
whelmed. Between the adverse scenes, the Rome of Jove, 
and the Rome of Jesus, stands the capitol, ‘‘ the hill of tri- 
umphs,” displaying the standard of the Nazarene, that sign of 
victory, which has attracted, and continues still to draw, “ all 
things to itself.” In both instances,—that is, in the annals of 
which we treat, and in the aspect of Rome,—everything, even 
the most trivial and unobtrusive, is at once a monument and 
a prophesy ; exciting the recollection of all that has been, and 
the expectation of all that is to be. In fine, the history of the 

riod under consideration, may well be regarded as the 
ated of all time ; for it records the end of the beginning and 
the beginning of the end. 

Now, of this immense dominion, the middle and connecting 
regions of all history, the infidel Gibbon has made himself the 
autocrat. He reigns over it all, and over every part of it, 
with a sway far more imperishable, and not less malign, then 
that with which the despot, who is equally felt in the solitudes 
of Siberia and in the saloons of the Cremlin, tyrannizes over 
the Russias. He has marked the subject for his own. He 
claims sovereignty over “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” with all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, by 
right of conquest. The representatives of * the great powers,” 
in the “ republic of letters,” have unanimously recognized his 
pretensions ; and, certainly, not without the semblance, at least, 
of reason. In spite of perplexities as various and unnum- 
bered, if not as formidable, as those encountered by Columbus, 
this great discoverer has rendered not only practicable, but in 
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a certain sense delightful, the navigation of that “ocean of 
literature,” which intervenes between the second and sixteenth 
centuries of our era. Or, alas, when we consider the aim and 
consequences of his labours, must we not illustrate Gibbon’s 
deserts, rather by those of the apostate Spirit, whom Milton 
represents as first exploring Chaos, and constructing a cause- 
way over it, for Death and Sin. 
“ So he with difficulty and labour hard 

Moved on with difficulty and labour, and 

Paved after him a broad and beaten way 

Over the dark abyss; by which his imps perverse, 

With easy intercourse, pass to and fro.” 


With imagination, invention, taste and memory, in greater 
perfection than those qualities are for the most part bestowed 
on men ; keen-sighted in research, fastidious in selection, and 
gr with the faculty of generalization in a singular degree, 

r. Gibbon wanted nothing to render these natural endow- 
ments perfect, which the most indefatigable industry could 
acquire: while uninterrupted health, elegant retirement, and 
an ample fortune, enabled him to apply them all,—during the 
summer of his life, and under relations with literary men, and 
with men of the world, peculiarly auspicious—to plan, to pro- 
duce, and to impart, even an antique polish to his work. His 
early education, to use the common phrase, had been neglected. 
Like many others, who stand pre-eminent in literature and 
science, the future historian, on account of the delicacy of his 
constitution, and of parental neglect, was left, in his juvenile 
days, to ramble and expatiate in a wilderness of books, with 
no guide or tutor, but caprice. Yet that “inspired presci- 
ence,”* “ (augurium,” of its own future, which Cicero ascribes 
to genius,) conducted him through the very course of reading, 
which was, of all others, best calenlatad to form the historian 
of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

The twenty years of meditation and of incessant acquisition 
which intervened between the publication of the first and of 
the last volume of his history, must have greatly augmented 
his knowledge. He confesses, (indeed it is manifest,) that con- 
stant exercise had rendered his pen more alert and graceful 
in the art of composition as he proceeded with his task ; but, 
from his very first appearance as an historian, he was recog- 
nized—and that by rivals of the greatest eminence—if not 
first, at least “nearer to the first than the second” among the 





*Tuscul. Quest. 1-15. 
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princes of his art. Hume and Robertson testified their adini- 
ration of his book. It was speedily translated into the differ- 
ent languages of Europe. To use his own words—* The 
historian was crowned by the taste or fashion of the day; the 
book was on every table, and almost on every toilette, and 
circulated from London to the banks of the Delaware and the 
Ganges.” ‘Time, instead of impairing, has only consolidated 
his renown. It stands particularly Tigh, even among the 
most sceptical and erudite scholars of Germany. The most 
distinguished historical philosopher of young France, M. 
Guizot, has deemed it more conducive to his views to re-edite 
the French translation of the Decline and Fall, than to pub- 
lish his own lucubrations on the same subject. At this time 
of day, the zeal of the Rev. Henry Milman, in reproducing 
the fruits of Gibbon’s toil, is too notorious to require any fur- 
ther notification to the English public. “In fine,” to quote 
the expressions of M. Suard, who furnished the elegant me-. 
moir prefixed to the French edition, “ Gibbon has so perfectly 
accomplished what it never entered into the mind of writer 
before him to attempt, that no one else shall presume to 
meddle with the great theme hereafter; unless perhaps mo- 
destly, and in moderation, to repair or rectify some trifle in 
the great original.” “II ne reste plus qu’un mot,” concludes 
the eloquent biographer, “a ajouter pour la gloire de Gibbon ; 
un tel ouvrage, avant lui, n’était pas fait, et, quoiqu’on pit y 
reprendre, ou y perfectionner dans quelques parties, aprés lui 
il ne reste plus a faire.” 

It was decreed, that no allusion should be ever made to the 
wretch who set fire to the Ephesian temple in order to im- 
mortalize his name :—fain would we have inflicted the same 
oblivion upon him, who, in a Christian age and land, and 
blessed with the noblest gifts of Heaven, laboured, with the 
most malicious perseverance and re pe. during twenty 
years, to vilify the Saviour of the world, and to debauch that 
virtue which he drew nearest and most affectionately to his 
sacred heart. But responsible, as we have the honour to be, 
at least in great part, for the literary vindication of Catholic 
faith and morality, the extraordinary efforts, resorted to of late 
to resuscitate and push into more brisk and extensive circula- 
tion, a work incomparably the most sae agra that ever issued 
from the press, have compelled us, albeit unwillingly, to aban- 
don the wisdom of the Greeks; for, under circumstances such 
as these, if we were silent—* the very stones would cry out.” 

When Augustus surveyed the monarchy which he had re- 
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cently organized from the wreck of the old republic—Rome, in 
marble newness, embellished by the genius and wealth of na- 
tions, decked in the trophies of seven-hundred years of triumph, 
and inhabited by a populace of kings, resembled an immense 
palace ;—Italy and the provinces, studded with superb cities 
and emporiums of wealth, beautified with villas in every grace- 
ful and pleasant site, and cultivated like a lovely garden, might 
be compared to a boundless pleasure-ground, in which all the 
affluent and elegant inhabitants of the earth had assembled to 
celebrate ‘“‘the long festival of peace’—forgetful of ancient 
animosities, elated with actual felicity, and without the slightest 
apprehension of the savage hordes that roamed the forest, the 
wilderness, and the morass, beyond the frontiers,—which, 
almost impregnable by nature, were vigilantly guarded by 
invincible soldiers to the amount of nearly half a million. 
But the barbarians had forded the Rhine and Danube, forced 
the Caspian gates, and stormed the Alps; the legions were 
annihilated: some fugitives in the mountains and in the islets 
of the sea, a few spectral forms, sitting motionless or gliding 
among the ruins of the palaces and cities, of the festive myriads, 
were all that had escaped the rage of fire, famine, pestilence, 
and thesword;—theempire was “a marble wilderness:”—Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, Heruli, Alemanni, Suevi, Burgundians, with 
other nameless swarms, hideous, merciless, and Jike locusts in 
number and voracity, had desolated everything between the 
frozen north and the Numidian desert, between the Euphrates 
-and the Atlantic: its haughty gates had been torn down and 
carried away, its walls were levelled, and the wolves that 
prowled through the “ great circus” and the “ Roman Forum,” 
the wild beasts that littered in the palaces and temples, and the 
birds of prey that perched on the trophies or battened on the 
patrician dead, had been for forty days the only inhabitants of 
the “ Eternal City,” when, five centuries after Augustus, 
Belisarius rode down the “ Via Sacra,” ascended “the hill of 
triumphs,” and from the Tarpeian Tower, looked round upon 
a reverse, such as eye of mortal never before, or since, beheld. 
The people, the senate, the empire, the very trophies and 
proud erections of the ‘‘ sevenhilled” city, were no more ! 


“ She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep, barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climbed the Capitol, far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site :”— 
Childe Harold's. Pilgrimage, Cant. iv. 80. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XV. oO 
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Alaric the Goth led the “ vanguard of revenge,” and was the 
first to retaliate on Rome the atrocities she herself had inflicted 
on others, during a thousand years of flagrant and insatiable 
aggression = the rights and liberties of every city and 
nation which the ken of eagle-eyed ambition could descry. 
On the 24th of August, in the year of our Lord 409, and eight 
hundred years after the expulsion of Brennus, the “ domicile” 
of the Gods, the “ca ital of the world,” the “‘ emporium of 
ali nations,” was invaded “at dead of night”—nocte Moab 
captaest.* ‘The Goths did “glut their ire.”+ Alaric had assured 
the hermit, who met and expostulated with him when advan- 
cing against Rome, that he felt himself driven on by a preter- 
natural and irresistible impulse to take and destroy that pagan 
city; and when letting slip his raging Goths, he proclaimed, 
that, he waged war with pagan Rome, and not with the apos- 
tles ;t that “ the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul were to 
be respected as holy and inviolable sanctuaries ;” and Gibbon 
is forced to confess (for all contemporaneous historians attest 
the fact) not only the respect, but the veneration, with which 
the barbarians abstained from violence against whatever be- 
longed to Christ :—‘ From the extremity of the Quirinal Hill 
to the distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment 
of Goths, marching in order of battle through the principal 
streets, during that terrific night, protected with glittering arms 
the long train of their devout companions, who bore aloft, on 





* Hieron. ad Prin, tom. i. p. 121 


+ “I see before me the gladiator lie, 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him —he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 


**He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize-— 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 
All this rushed with his blood.—Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ? Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire '” 
Childe Harold, Canto iv. 140, 141. 


} Isidore of Seville, Chron. p. 714. Edit. Grot. 
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their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and silver ;” (the various 
utensils of the altar discovered by the soldiers in a private 
dwelling ;) “ and as the procession advanced to the sanctuary 
of Peter, the martial shouts of the barbarians were mingled 
with the soundof religious psalmody.” (Gibbon, ch. xxxi. p.131.) 
_ But against every thing pagan in the city, even to its most 
colossal monuments, its trophies, amphitheatres, and temples, 
the barbarians raged with indescribable fury. The havoc was 
tremendous ; St. Jerome says that “the mother of all nations 
had become their grave.” Orosius, (lib. 2, c. xix.) who, like 
his sainted friend, heard the recital from the fugitives who got 
shelter in the convent of Bethlehem, writes that fire from hea- 
ven was seen to cooperate in the work of destruction. This 
awful catastrophe,” says Gibbon, “ filled the astonished empire 
with grief and terror,” and the woes denounced by the prophet 
of Patmos against * Babylon the Great,” were recognized with 
awe ;—beholding her santo and trampled on by bar- 
barians, whose forefathers she had slain by millions and in- 
sulted in her triumphs, and in the ignominious and bloody 
exhibitions of the arena to grace her holidays, they called to 
mind the terrible sentence of retribution :—‘* Render to her as 
she also hath rendered to you; and double ye the double ac- 
cording to her works; in the cup wherein she hath mingled 
bitterness, mingle unto her double. In proportion as she hath 
glorified herself, and pampered herself with delicacies, torment 
her and increase her anguish ; because she hath said in heart, 
I sit aqueen, and am no widow; and sorrow I shall not see.” 
(Apocal. ch. xviii.) 

Alaric departed, only to consummate his mission of devasta- 
tion. As he moved towards the south, along the Appian Way, 
encumbered with spoil, the vast tracts between the Apennines 
and the sea, covered with retreats of pleasure and of philoso- 
phic elegance,—the suburban abodes, where the ‘* queen of 
cities” loved to ventilate her voluptuousness and to renovate 
her exhausted passions,—were ‘‘ delivered to the licentious fury 
of the tribes of Germany and Scythia.”—* The principal war- 
riors insulted the villas and gardens, once inhabited by Lu- 
cullus and Cicero, along the beauteous coast of Campania. 
Their trembling captives, the sons and daughters of Roman 
senators, presented, in goblets of gold and gems, large draughts 
of Falernian wine to the haughty victors; who stretched their 
huge limbs under the shade of plane-trees, artificially disposed 
to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit the genial warmth 
of the sun.” —( Gibbon, ch. xxxi.) 

; 02 
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“‘ The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 

Her boasted titles, and her golden fields ; 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, and skies of azure hue; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose, 
: And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows.” 
But as Rome was not built, neither could it be subverted, 
“in aday.” Before the decree of Totila,—who, on taking the 
city, says Gibbon, ‘devoutly visited the tomb of the apos- 
tles,’—before his decree went forth, that the Forum, and the 
hills where the shepherd king founded ‘the city” in his bro- 
ther’s blood, should again be made “a sheep-walk” (nAoPorov), 
(Procopius de Bel. Goth. |. ii. c. 22), Rome had been besieged, 
sacked, and devastated no less than seven times, by successive, 
nations of barbarians, all of whom had vowed to extinguish 
the name, and to demolish every monument, of the haughty 
people who had cloven down its independence, and pillaged 
and oppressed the world. ‘The sack of Genseric lasted 
fourteen days. ‘‘ The Vandals gleaned whatever had escaped 
the Goths.” Although “the mediation of St. Leo”’—to 
use the words of Gibbon—‘‘ was glorious to himself, and 
beneficial to his country, still the injuries of Carthage were 
avenged.” (ch. xxxvi.) The palaces and temples were gutted ; 
“ even the brass and copper were Jaboriously extracted.” The 
“gilded roofs” of the Capitoline Jupiter were stripped; the 
imperial ornaments of the Palace of the Caesars were torn 
down. The Tyber groaned under the ships of Genseric, bur- 
dened with plunder. “In a prosperous navigation to the 
port of Carthage,” the vessel which transported the idols of the 
Capitol—the relics and regalia of ‘ the domicile of all the im- 
mortal Gods—was the only one,” as Gibbon is constrained to. 
admit, “ that was wrecked, and buried in the deep.” (wbi sup.) 
Genseric was followed in the ministry of retribution by Ricimer. 
(a.p. 472.) Odoacer, king of the Heruli, followed him, Next 
came Theodoric, who “ imprinted the footsteps of a conqueror 
on the Capitoline-hill.” (Gibbon, ch. xxix. a.p. 500.) ncept 
for the brief interval during which the general of the Greek 
emperor defended the old walls, and held the mole of Hadrian 
against Vitiges, the city, or rather its ruins, were occupied 
by the Goths, until Totila came, in the year of our Lord 546, 
to put “ the last hand” to the masterpiece of desolation.* 





* “ At the second siege of Rome, by Totila, there,was so much cultivated land 
within the walls, that Diogenes, the (Greek) governor, thought the corn he had 
sown would be sufficient to supply the garrison and citizens in a protracted de- 
fence.”— Hobhouse, p. 106; from Procopius de Bello Goth., |. iii. 36. 
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History asserts that at that time “only five hundred per- 
sons remained of a population once half a million greater than 
that of London to-day.” These, men, women, and children, 
were carried captive—the walls were demolished—the gates 
borne off. The proud race of Cato and the Scipios was ex- 
tinguished ; “and all the fortresses of the Campania were 
stained with patrician blood. After a period of thirteen cen- 
turies,” continues the historian, ‘‘ the institutions of Romulus 
expired. Ascend six hundred years, and contemplate the 
kings of the earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or 
freedmen of the Roman senate !” 

Thus perished totally “ Babylon the Great”—the harlot city 
of “the Seven Hills,” seated upon many waters, “ which are 
peoples, and nations, and tongues;” with whom the kings of the 
earth have committed fornication ; and who had * made herself 
drunk (from Nero to Diocletian) with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus.” She perished, miserably, by the hands of barbarians, 
who respected nothing but that name which she had perse- 
cuted for centuries. These, Alaric,Genseric, Attila, and Totila, 
‘hated the harlot, and made her desolate and naked, and as 
if eat her very flesh, and consumed her with fire.” One and 
all, they considered themselves as the executioners of divine 
vengeance. Alaric declared that he was impelled by a super- 
natural influence. ‘ When Genseric was asked by his pilot 
what course he should steer—‘ Leave the determination to the 
winds,’ replied the barbarian; ‘ ¢hey will transport us to the 
guilty coast, whose inhabitants have provoked the divine jus- 
tice.’ ” (Gibbon, ch. xxxvi.) Attila, who was checked in his 
march by St. Leo the Great, exulted to be entitled “ ‘The 
scourge of God.”’ On taking the city for the last time, Totila 
hastened to the tomb of the apostles, and, at the prayer of 
Pelagius, the cardinal-archdeacon (the pope having been ba- 
nished by Belisarius, at the instance of his adulterous con- 
sort), spared the sad remnant of the people; but ‘ the world,” 
says the historian (Gibdon, ch. xliii.), “* was astonished by the 
fatal decree, that Rome should be changed into a pasture- 
Jield.”* “ And the kings of the earth, who participated in 
her idolatry and effeminate delights, wept and bewailed them- 
selves over her. Standing afar off, for fear of being involved 





* Mr. Gibbon twice mistranslates this expression of Procopius; nor has the Rev. 
Mr. Milman adverted to or corrected the inaccuracy:—“ € pede Pwyny 
Te pndroboroy KkaraornoecOav’ is the text of the original ; and pndoborog (com- 
pounded of pndor, a sheep, Od. xii. 301, and Booxw, | feed,) does not signify “a 
pasture field,” or “a pasture for cattle,” but “* a sheep-walk.” 
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in her destruction, they cry out, ‘ Alas! the mighty city ! and 
alas! Babylon the Great! how suddenly is thy judgment 
come!’ And the merchants of the earth wept and mourned 
over her; for no man shall buy their merchandize any more 
at all ;—merchandize of gold and silver, and of precious stones 
and pearls, and of fine linen, and purple, and of silk, and scar- 
let, and all ‘Thyine-wood, and all manner of vessels of ivory, 
and all manner of vessels of precious stone, and of brass, and 
iron, and marble; cinnamon, and perfumes, and unguents, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls of 
men. ‘The merchants of these things, who were made rich, 
stood afar off, in terror of her fate, weeping and bewail- 
ing, and saying, ‘ Wo! wo! that great city, which was clad 
with fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and was gilded with 
gold, and adorned with precious stones and pearls; for great 
riches are suddenly come to naught. And every ship-master, 
and all that sail into the lake, and mariners, and they who 
work at sea, stood afar off, crying, ‘ What city was like to that 
great city!’ And they cast dust upon their heads, and cried 
out, weeping and mourning, ‘ Alas! alas! that mighty city, 
wherein all made fortunes who had ships at sea, by reason of 
her prices; for suddenly she is made desolate.” (Apocal. 
xviii.) No wonder that the fall of Rome should have oc- 
casioned this mercantile tribulation: from the revenue alone, 
twenty millions sterling annually poured into the London of 
antiquity. It was not one, but an hundred, Rothschilds she 
numbered ;—citizens who could purchase the fee of kingdoms, 
and build marble cities, and entertain with feasts wo spec- 
tacles whole nations, to secure an election, or the public ap- 
plause. Seneca says, that mighty rivers, which had formerly 
served as the boundaries of realms, in his time flowed through 
the estates of private senators. ‘* When Alaric took the town, 
some private houses contained the buildings of a whole city,” 
and “every kind of merchandize flowed, through a thousand 
channels, to the great centre of opulence and luxury.” The 
articles enumerated by the historian are identical with those 
enumerated by the prophet. From Egypt, Africa, Sicily, 
Apulia, Gaul, and Britain, the imperial city derived her pro- 
visions and her dainties. “ The most remote countries of the 
ancient world,” says Gibbon, ‘ were ransacked, to supply the 
pomp and delicacy of Rome. The forests of Scythia afforded 
some valuable furs; amber was brought over-land from the 
shores of the Baltic to the Danube. There was a considerable 
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demand for Babylonian carpets, and other manufactures of the 
east ; but the most important branch of foreign trade was car- 
ried on with Arabia and India.” Pliny, (Nat. Hist. xii. xviii.) 
computes the drain of bullion, caused yearly by this single 
extravagance, at 800,000/., or close on a million sterling. 
“‘ Every year, about the time of the summer solstice, a fleet of 
a hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Myos-hormos, a 
port of Egypt on the Red Sea. By the periodical assistance 
of the monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about forty days. 
The coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon, was the usual 
term of their navigation; and it was in those markets that 
the merchants from the more remote countries of Asia ex- 
pected their arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was 
fixed to the months of December or January; and as soon as 
their rich cargo had been transported, on the backs of camels, 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had descended that river 
as far as Alexandria, it was poured without delay into the 
capital of the empire. The objects of oriental traffic (see the 
Apocal., as quoted) were splendid and trifling :—silk, a pound 
of which was esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of 
gold; precious stones, among which the pearl claimed the 
first rank after the diamond ; and a variety of aromatics, that 
were consumed in — worship, and the pomp of funerals. 
Parthian and Babylonian leather, cottons, silk, ebony, ivory, 
and eunuchs.” (ch. vi.) (This traffic is what the prophet says 
took place in “ the souls of men,”—alluding to the infamous 
— to which these wretched beings were perverted.*) 
“ The labour and risk of the voyage,” concludes the historian, 
“ were rewarded with almost INCREDIBLE PROFIT.” Hinc 
ille lachryme ! Hence the merchants, &c. cried,—“ Alas ! 
that mighty city! and alas! that mighty Rome, by whose 
luxury all traders were made rich !”—“ by reason of her 
prices’—(a pound of gold for a pound of silk !) 

Eighteen centuries after the prediction of St. John,—that 
Rome should thus perish, and remain desolate for ever,—and 
thirteen hundred years after Belisarius had “ visited with pity 
and reverence the vacant space of the Eternal City,”+ it is thus 
apostrophized by a pilgrim from a land regarded, in the day 
of pride, as the most remote and barbarous of her provinces :— 

“O Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 





* Vid. St. Paul ad- Romanos, i, 26-7, + Gibbon. 
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What are our woes and sufferance! Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye 
Whose agonies are evils of a day !— 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


“ The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago ; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 
Old Tyber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise with thy yellow waves and mantle her distress ?” 
Childe Harold, Canto iv. '78, 79. 


“If from the walls,” says Sir John Hobhouse (on the 
words “ we but feel our way to err,” Illustrations, p. 192), 
‘we enter into the interior of the vast circuit, we shall be still 
more confounded, and ‘stumble o’er recollections.’ The 
names given to the monuments perpetually vary; and we are 
often apt to reduce the ruins of all the (fourteen) regions into 
which the ancient or pagan city was divided, to the character 
given by Nardini to those of the Aventine, which he divides 
into—‘ sites not altogether uncertain, and sites evidently un- 
certain’ —‘ situs non omnino incerti, et situs plane incerti.’”’— 
(Lib. viii. cap. 6.) 

It was by the Salarian gate, that Alaric entered; and one 
who, from that point, ae the pilgrimage of the vast re- 
gions once occupied by the Queen of Empire (as we ourselves 
have done), must be struck at every step with the execution of 
the sentence denounced by the Archangel, (Apocal. ch. xviii.), 
“ Babylon, that great city, shall be thrown down, and shall be 
found no more!” The elegant villa where the voluptuous 
Salust indulged in Epicurean delights, cultivated Attic studies, 
and worshipped Venus in Vitruvian temples, is now partly a 
vegetable field and partly a sedgy morass, encumbered with 
a few, very few melancholy ruins. From thence, round by 
Diocletian’s baths, (where, of old, stood the Pretorian quar- 
ters), by ‘ Santa Bibiana,” on to “Santa Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme,” you traverse a lonely rural district. Some straggling 
“ country seats,” and the village huddled round “ Santa 
Maria Maggiore,”’ relieve the solitude as you turn to the right, 
to survey the Esquiline and Vimenal hills, on to the Quiri- 
nal. Returning to the suburb of the Lateran, back again, 
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the immense tracts extending over the Coelian Mount, the 
flat country lying between it and the Tyber, round to the 
Aventine, are divided into farms and vineyards—a singularly 
lugubrious and sequestered region. ‘The bark of the watch- 
dog, the chaunt of the vignorolo, or the toll of the convent- 
bell, are the only interruptions of the awful stillness; and 
the low osteria with a few loitering campagnioli playing at 
morra—the cassino with barracadoed doors and shattered 
casements, and gardeners’ huts here and there constructed in 
the absis of a temple, or the alcove of a triclinium, only in- 
crease, by the miserable contrast, the indescribable air of deso- 
lation characteristic of these scenes. The frowning ruins of 
palace, amphitheatre, and triumphal arch, seem to exalt them- 
selves in sullen haughtiness still higher, and to ask these mean 
intruders, ‘‘ why they dare to disturb the silence and profane the 
sacredness of the cemetery of empire which they guard?” The 
“‘ Circus Maximus,” the interjacent valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine Mounts, once the home of the “ Gens togata,” 
is now “ akitchen garden.” According to the decree of Totila, 
the Roman Forum, at present called the “ Foro Boario,” is 
literally “a pasture field” or a “ lodge-park” for kine. 
“* At last upon the Palatine ;-—— 
*“* Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown 

Matted and mass‘d together, hillocks heap’d 

On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 

In fragments, chok’d up vaults, and frescoes steep'd 

In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 

Deeming it midnight ;—temples, baths, or halls? 

Pronounce who can ;—for all that learning reap’d 

From her research, hath been, that these are walls— 

Behold the Imperial Mount! ‘tis thus the mighty falls! !” 
Childe Harold, Canto vii. 

In fact, the Christian city—the “ Rome of Peter,” never occu- 
pied the “ Seven hills ;’—she withdrew in horror from the re- 
gions on which the tremendous anathemas of Divine justice 
had fallen as visibly as on Sodom or Deicide Jerusalem.* Sir 
John Hobhouse (p.97) demonstrates upon unexceptionable 
evidence (to which much more could be added), that “ the 
migration from the Mounts, and the construction of ‘ New 





*« Rome, up to the time it was taken by Alaric, still offered to the stranger the 
appearance of a pagan city. The deities of the ancient faith found their last 
refuge in the capital of the empire: it contained one hundred and fifty-two tem- 
ples, and one hundred and eighty smaller chapels or shrines, still sacred to their 
tutelary God, and used for public worship. The religious edifices were under the 
protection of the prefect of the city, and the prefect was usually a pagan.”— 
Milman, v. iii. p. 163. 
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Rome’ (Cod. Justin. |. 8, tit. xii. &c.) commenced after the 
repeated sacks and sieges of the city.” ‘ Like Thebes, or 
Babylon, or Carthage,” says Gibbon himself, after recording 
the devastation of the Pagan city, as we have seen, “ The 
name of Rome might have been erased from the earth, if the 
city (or rather its rwins) had not been animated by a vital prin- 
ciple;” that is, by the belief that there St. Peter, the supreme 
head of the Church of Christ, had fixed his see, and that * the 
gates of hell should not prevail against it.” The rock hewed 
without hands from the mountains had struck that iron 
power (Dan. ii. 34); and, as Nabuchodonozer beheld in his 
vision of the night, that Roman empire which had crushed all 
others was itself crushed in turn, and scattered “like dust of the 
threshing floor ;” (ver. 35), but “ the rock swelled into a great 
mountain that filled the entire earth.” For, in his successors, 
Simon, the fisherman of Bethsaida (whom the Redeeiner de- 
signated ‘ Cephas,” that is, ‘a rock,””) kept his seat,” unap- 
palled, while the throne of the Caesars was subverted, and the 
temples and towers of almighty Rome toppled round him. We 
have beheld his person not only sacred, but his abode a sanc- 
tuary inviolable from Vandalic and Gothic fury. After extermi- 
nating “ the lords of the world,” and crushing all their glories 
in the dust, the barbarians humbly knelt at the pontiff’s feet, 
and meekly submitted to the “ yoke of Christ.” New legions 
were sent forth “conquering and to conquer ;” subduing the 
savage and “leading every power and people captive in obedi- 
ence to the Nazarene”—not by the sword of death, but by the 
gospel of immortality. The empire of Peter was far more 
extensive than that of Cesar ever had been, even in the days 
of St. Leo.* * Constituted the head of the world,” (‘ Caput 
Orbis”) as being the see of Peter, although unnumbered 
victories have extended thy dominion over me and sea, still, O 
Rome!” exclaims that great pontiff, “ thy provinces conquered 
by the sword are far from being commensurate with those 
which thou hast subdued by the Cross; thy imperial sway is far 
inferior to thy ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Even in the apos- 
tolic age the “ faith of the Church founded by Peter was re- 
nowned through the whole world ;” (St. Paul, Rom.) Unin- 
terrupted and unimpaired his dynasty still governs a “ Ro- 
man empire,” upon which the orb of heaven never sets :—to 





* « Per sacram beati Petri sedem, Caput orbis effecta, latius presideres reli- 
gione divina, quam dominatione terrena. Quamvis enim multis aucta victoriis 
jus imperii tui terra marique pertuleris; minus tamen est, quod tibi bellicus 
labor subdidit, quam quod pax Christiana subjecet.””—Sancti Leonis Mag. 
Serm. I. in Nat. Apostol. Petri et Pauli. 
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his reigning successor, Gregory XVI, (whom may Heaven 
preserve and bless!) may be applied, far more justly than to 
Augustus, the lines of the imperial laureate ;— 
“ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem.” 
Virgil, lib. vi. 851. 

With her back turned to the “ seven hills’—while the 
Tyber winds placidly at her feet, the “ Rome of the pontiffs,” 
reclining upon the “ field of Mars,” in the peerless charms, with 
which faith, and hope, and charity have arrayed her, is, to 
those who behold her from the acacia groves or sunny ter- 
races of the Pincian, even according to the concession of a 
bigoted enemy, ‘ Incomparably the handsomest city in the 
world.” (Hobhouse, p.48.) The bells which invite the chil- 
dren of earth to “lift up their hearts,” warble an everlasting 
dialect of heaven through her pellucid atmosphere. To pro- 
vide that the will of God “ be done on earth as it is in hea- 
ven,” fills her with “ solicitude” universal and intense as that 
of St. Paul “ for ali the churches.” She busies herself like 
Martha about Jesus—her virgin bosom heaves with emotion 
as the memory of His martyrs is excited by the celebration of 
their festivals; like those of Magdalen, her reveries are full 
of divine love; the consolations of the Holy Spirit inebriate 
her soul; and often as her eye—serene as the eye of hope,— 
alights on the mausoleum of her humble founder, springing 
from that “ wondrous dome,” her aspirations take wing for 
heaven. The great palace of the popes—the Vatican—and 
the church of St. Peter, occupy the site of the gardens in which 
Nero so barbarously tormented the first Christians; setting 
fire to his living victims as they hung chained to lofty posts, 
and smeared with combustible matter, in order to illuminate 
the horrid spectacle of persecution by night. Christian Rome, 
consisting of the densely inhabited plain of the Campus 
Martius, of ‘Trastevere, and the Borgo of St. Peter’s, both the 
latter beyond the Tyber, is entirely without the precincts of the 
ancient, or pagan city: but, in the very heart of Babylon, 
that is, upon the Palatine, or the Palace-hill, an English Pro- 
testant is now the only dweller ;*—he, the aforesaid Reformed 
gentleman, having a fancy to occupy the formidable position 
of “ the beast,” whose number is 666, by establishing himself 
in a “ neat cottage” where the “ Lady of the seven hills” was 
enthroned, when brought under the notice of St. John: “ And 
there came one of the seven angels, who had the seven vials, 
and spake with me saying; Come, I will show thee the con- 





* Hobhouse. 
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demnation of the great Harlot,” (Rev. ch. xvii. 1.) “ And 
he took me away, in spirit, into the desert; and I beheld 
a woman sitting upon a scarlet-coloured beast, full of names 
of blasphemy.” (ver. 3.) (For the imperial city had been long 
the asylum of all the gods of polytheism. ‘ Prima urbes inter, 
Divim Domus, aurea Koma.”) (Clar Urbes, p. 195). The 
beast had “seven heads’—which are “ seven mountains,” 
(verse 9). And the woman was decked in purple and scarlet, 
and shone with gold, and precious stones,and pearls, (see p. 199) 
and on her forehead was written a name—Mvornpuwyr, i.e. an 
inscription of mystic import— 
BABYLON THE GREAT, 
(mystically “ Imperial Rome.”) 

MOTHER OF THE IDOLATRIES AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. 


“ And I saw the woman drunk with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus ;” (ver. 6), shed from Nero to Diocletian, by the 
persecuting emperors. he woman, who is (mystically) “ THE 
CITY, THE GREAT, SHE that ACTUALLY, hic et nunc, under the 
sway of Domitian, exercises dominion over the kings of the 
earth. Kar 9 yuvn qv edec, corey “H Todcc, ‘H Meyadn, ‘H Exovoa 
Baotdecay em rwyv Baorswy rye yne. 

The city of the pontiffs, the Rome of Peter, Christian, 
Catholic Rome, having totally withdrawn, as we have seen, from 
the seven hills, in obedience to the divine voice, ‘* Go out of her 
my people!” (ch. xviii. 4), an English Protestant is now 
the only person who seems to derive a melancholy pleasure 
from fixing his residence on the Palace-hill, “ where the great 
harlot decked in purple and scarlet,” sat on the ‘* seven-headed 
beast.” True it is, that convents, churches, and oratories, 
are dispersed over the vast regions where the great harlot 
once luxuriated ; from the Cistercian cloister, and the church 
of Santa Maria degli Angioli, constructed amongst and from 
the ruins of Diocletian’s baths, round by St. Bibiana, Santa 
Croce, the Lateran, San Stephano in Rotondo, to the spot 
near the Latin gate, where the Evangelist St. John was im- 
mersed in boiling oil, before his banishment to Patmos, ( Teréul. 
in Apol.) and from thence by SS. Nereus and Achilles, even 
to the Mamentine dungeon under the Capitol, from which the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul were led forth to martyrdom. 
Thence, as from every other quarter of the circumference, 
(like radii to a centre), venerable shrines lead you to the stu- 
pendous ruins of the Flavian amphitheatre (the Coliseum); and 
as under the Pagan emperors, its arena often reeked with their 
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blood,the Christian pontiffs have consecrated it to the memory of 
the martyrs. ‘They concede anindulgence of thirty days, tothose 
who devoutly kiss the cross of Jesus which they have planted 
where the idol of Jupiter once stood; and the walls that often 
rung with “Christianos ad leonem!” (‘To the lion with 
the Christians !”—Tertul. in Apol.) towards sunset, every 
Friday in the year, re-echo this triumphant hymn : 
“ Evviva la croce ! All hail to the cross 
La croce evviva ! To the cross all hail ! 
Evviva la croce e chi la porto ! All hail to the cross and to him 
who bore it !” 

These sanctuaries and hallowed sepulchres, where piety has fed 
her everlasting lamp, through the vigil of many ages, belong 
not to civil life, nor to the uses of this world ;—they resemble, 
rather, the stations which the victors occupy upon some great 
battle field, and the tumuli and trophies with which they sig- 
nalize the spots where have fallen or been interred their heroic 
dead. ‘The psalms and canticles of exultation, which issuing 
from them, often startle the pilgrims, that, like Harold or 
Verri, delight to roam “the marble wilderness” at dead of 
night, or to commune with the “ great of old” among the ruins 
of palaces and of tombs, fall upon the awed sense, as if they 
were the reverberations of that acclaim, which burst from the 
celestial powers, as “ Babylon the mighty” fell ;—** Rejoice 
over her, thou heaven; and ye holy apostles and prophets 
rejoice ; for the Almighty has retaliated upon her the woes 
she inflicted upon you.” (Revelat. xviii. 20.) In fact, it was 
a peal of this anthem, ringing through the wayward soul of 
Gibbon, “as he sat musing on the glories of Pagan Rome, 
among the ruins of the Capitol,” that inspired him to plan, 
and incited him to execute, the desperate attack on the Chris- 
tian religion, which he disguised under the attractive title of 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

‘“‘ My temper is not very susceptible of enthusiasm,” says 
the historian in his personal memoirs, (vol. i. p. 127), “and 
the enthusiasm which I do not feel, I have ever scorned to affect. 
But at the distance of twenty-five years, I can neither forget 
nor express the strong emotions which agitated my mind, as 
I first approached and entered the eternal city. After a sleep- 
less night, I trod with a lofty step the ruins of the Forum ; 
each memorable spot, where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, 
or Cesar fell, was at once present to my eye.” These “days 
of intoxication,” (p. 127) had not passed, when one evening, 
towards the vesper hour, he sat him down upon a broken 
column of the temple, where the audacious presence of the 
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patricide provoked that thunderbolt: ‘ Quousque tandem 
abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra !” The chief relics of Pagan 
empire were strewed around him, on the clivus “ where the 
car climbed the Capitol ;” or along 
“ That field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood ; 

Where a proud people's passions were exhal’d, 

From the first hour of empire in the bud 

To that when further worlds to conquer fail’d.” 


Yonder, to the right, the massive ruins of the ‘* Imperial 
mount” excited his veneration, as his eye passed along by the 
triumphal arch of Titus, in the middle distance, to the Coli- 
seum. Upon all this, imagination 
sis Cast a wide and tender light, 

Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 

As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and his heart ran o’er 

With silent worship !” 


When, hark! “ Dispersit superbos mente cordis sui: depo- 
suit potentes de sede, et exaltavit humiles.” “ Barefooted 
friars chaunting, in full chorus, the canticle of the mother of 
Jesus in the temple of Capitoline Jove! fanatic mendicants 
insulting the august shades of heroes, and trampling on the 
ashes of the senate and the Roman people !” The splendid 
mirage, created by his enthusiasm, melted in an instant. The 
ignominious overthrow of his darling paganism, and the myste- 
rious triumph, on its ruins, of the religion which he detested, 
were forced, asexasperating realities, into the very marrow of his 
soul. The scene, which but a moment before had filled him 
with rapture, became, by this incident, as hateful to him, as the 
sight of paradise was to the apostate Spirit; and drove him 
upon a project of revenge, which cost him nearly thirty years 
of studious anxiety and incessant toil. He candidly confesses 
it himself; and the scope and genius of his work have forced 
his greatest admirers to admit, extravagantly ludicrous as it 
may seem, that the indignation excited in him by the vesper 
song of the poor Franciscans, suggested the outline, and gave 
a peculiar tinge to every, even the minutest detail, of The 
Decline and Fall.* In excusing himself to Lord Sheffield, he 








“** It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespersin the temple 
of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of the city first started 
to my mind.”—Memoirs, vol, i. p. 198. 
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writes ;—“ The primitive Church was an innovation, and I 
was devoted to the ancient Pagan establishment.” “ En écri- 
vant |’Histoire de la Décadence de |’Empire,” says M, Suard, 
‘Gibbon n’a vu dans le Christianisme que V institution qui 
avait mis vépres, de moines déchauss¢s et des processions, a la 
place des magnifiques cérémonies du culte de Jupiter et des 
triomphateurs du Capitole.’ Dr. Milman himself coincides 
in this view. In fact, no one who has perused it, with mind 
enough to grasp its scheme and detect its spirit, can doubt for 
a moment, that the gist of the immense history is to overwhelm 
Catholicity with disgrace. 

With this view the historian exhibits a gorgeous and highly- 
finished panorama of the Roman empire, as it existed under 
the auspices of polytheism, and previous to the entrance 
of Christianity on the historic scene. During this epoch 
he fixes that “period in the history of the world, during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous.” The vast extent of the Roman world,” 
is represented “under the guidance of virtue and wisdom— 
the armies restrained by the firm but gentle hand of a succes- 
sion of emperors, whose characters and authorities commanded 
involuntary respect—the forms of the civil administration 
carefully preserved.” He celebrates the magnificence of the 
cities—the fertility and loveliness of the provinces, cultivated 
like a garden—and represents the glorious spectacle of an 
innumerable people in the enjoyment of all that the arts and 
elegance of civilization can contribute to public felicity during 
profound peace. By inimitable and ever successful art, he 
engages taste and refinement on the side of irreligion; the 
attractions of the heathen ritual, its alliance with statuary, 
architecture, and song, are displayed with pomp; the air of 
solemn magnificence which it imparts to all the great functions 
of the commonweal; the charms and the poetry with which 
it enlivens even the most common-place incidents of private 
life, are exhibited in the most fascinating light: he extols the 
mild and tolerant genius of that religion, which, uniting under 
its benign and comprehensive protection a thousand modes of 
faith and worship, scarcely withheld its countenance from one 
dark and fanatical superstition (the Jewish) ; and from that, 
because it was itself intolerant. From this execrable creed— 
the object of mixed detestation and contempt to a polished 
and philosophic people—a novel species of fanaticism is repre- 
sented as having sprung, incomparably more pernicious than 
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its parent; whereas from the nature of its institutions, the .one 
was national and exclusive, while the other, after bursting 
forth with incalculable force and rapidity, vowed implacable 
hostility to all existing forms of faith ; and succeeded, finally, 
in establishing itself on the ruins of the religions professed, 
from time immemorial, by all the nations of the civilized 
world. ‘The progress and final success of this upstart sect, 
after an oblique and bitter hint at its claim to a divine origin, 
is attempted to be accounted for by the operation of purely 
human causes. The faults and follies of its professors, their 
unskilful controversies, their recriminations, errors, overheated 
zeal, and mutual persecutions, are brought into the most pro- 
minent and invidious point of view; their infirmities he notes 
with bitter and malignant sarcasm ; reluctantly, and with ex- 
ceptions, and drawbacks, and hints of disparagement, admits 
their claims to admiration. As Christianity advances, dis- 
asters befall the empire—arts, science, literature, decay—bar- 
barism and all its revolting concomitants are made to seem 
the consequences of its decisive triumph—and the unwary 
reader is conducted, with matchless dexterity, to the desired 
conclusion—the abominable Manicheism of Candide, and, in 
fact, of all the productions of Voltaire’s historic school —viz., 
“that, instead of being a merciful, ameliorating, and benig- 
nant visitation, the religion of Christians would rather seem to 
be a scourge sent on man by the author of all evil.” ‘This is 
the mystery of iniquity which pervades the entire work. An 
undue stress has been laid on the two notorious chapters—the 
least dangerous, because the most polemical and undisguised 
portions of the grand attack; and the noisy, and incessant, 
and very ineffective fire which has been kept up against them, 
has fostered a fatal impression, that danger is to be appre- 
hended from no other point. In the flimsy disguise of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, the hypocritical, base, and 
lying infidel, is little, or not at all, to be dreaded. Nay, the 
bad faith, malignity, and unmanly sneers at the superhuman 
heroism of aged men-—like Cyprian and [gnatius—suffering 
“‘ for conscience sake,” exhibited by him in these chapters, 
have inspired even men of the world with disgust and indig- 
nation.* It is, in what would appear the most innocuous 
portions of his work, and altogether incapable of subserving 





* “The 16th chapter, I cannot help considering,” (says Mackintosh,) ‘‘as a 
very ingenious and specious, but very disgraceful extenuation of the cruelties 
against the Christians. It is written in the most contemptible factious spirit of 
prejudice against the sufferers ; it is unworthy of a philosopher and a man of 
humanity.” 
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his designs against truth and virtue, that Gibbon is most 
dangerous. In such circumstances, infidelity does not present 
itself in the antiquated and repulsive garb of theories, syllo- 
gisms, objections, and replies—it steals upon hours devoted to 
amusement and relaxation—it comes in no “ questionable 
shape,” but with a most unembarrassed and engaging address 
—and, of course, is received with frankness, and without 
suspicion. On these occasions, the historian, like an adroit 
cicerone, or compagnon de voyage, zealous for some darling 
system, never fails to illustrate, demonstrate, and confirm his 
baneful principles by a thousand trivial incidents, and from 
every variety of object; while he appears only to beguile the 
tedium of the way with amiable garrulity, or to convert 
amusement into — study, as he and his pupil “ get 
along.” But, afflicting as it is to track lofty genius in its 
devious and treacherous warfare against the religion of civili- 
zation, liberty, and universal love, there is something still 
more sickening to the heart to behold such a genius wallow- 
ing in obscenity. “It is no apology for this insult upon 
the public morals,” writes Dr. Whitaker, “an insult of many 
years continuance, that the poison was confined to his notes, 
and enveloped in the cover of a dead and difficult language. 
It did more mischief than his infidelity. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and the passions of an age which needed not 
to be inflamed by intellectual incentives—to the youth of our 
great schools and universities, who, captivated by the seduc- 
tive charms of his text, would be further attracted, by the 
learned semblance of his notes, to descend to the polluted 
margin, where they might decipher Greek, and drink in vice 
and profligacy by the same effort.” ‘“ Whether we turn to 
the characters he dwelis upon with disproportionate interest,” 
(Quarterly, No. cxxiv. art. 3) “the features of the picture 
he exhibits in the most prominent relief—the critical scrupu- 
losity with which he investigates the most uauseous details, 
sifting them with the pertinacity and relish of a duck filtering 
the filthiest mud for its meal—whether we track the spirit of 
the man by its slime through a dirty quotation, a sly inuendo, 
a luxurious amplification—all concur to show that his mind 
was inveterately sensual.” 

“ Mr. Gibbon’s industry is indefatigable,” says Porson; “ his accu- 
racy scrupulons, his reading,— which is sometimes ostentatiously dis- 
played—immense, his attention always awake, his memory always 
retentive, his style emphatic and expressive, his sentences: harmo- 
nious, his reflections are just and profound ; he pleads eloquently 
VOL, VIII.—NO. XV. P 
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for the rights of mankind and the duty of toleration; nor does his 
humanity ever slumber wnless when women are ravished or the Chris- 
lians persecuted. He often makes, when he cannot readily find, an 
occasion to insult our religion, which he hates so cordially that he 
might seem to revenge some personal injury. Such is his eagerness 
in the cause, that he stoops to the most despicable pun, or to the 
most awkward perversion of language, for the pleasure of turning 
the Scripture into ribaldry, or calling Jesus an impostor. Though his 
style is in general correct and elegant, he sometimes draws out 
‘the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.’ 
In endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms, he too frequently dignifies 
trifles, and clothes common thoughts in a splendid dress that would 
be rich enough for the noblest ideas. In short, we are too often 
reminded of that great man, Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner 
was so inimitably fine, that he had as mucli to say upon a ribband 
as a Raphaél. A less pardonable fault is that rage for indecency 
which pervades the whole work; but especially the last volumes; 
and. to the honour of his consistency, this is the same man, who is 
so prudish that he does not call Belisarius a cuckold, because it is 
too bad a word for a decent historian to use. If the history were 
anonymous, I should guess that those disgraceful obscenities were 
written by some debauchee, who having, from age, or accident, or 
excess, survived the practice of lust, still indulged himself in the 
luxury of speculation, and exposed the impotent imbecility after he 
had lost the vigour of his passions.” 


The murderous effect of this broadside of indignation, as 
truculent as it was provoked, will be perceived by those who 
are aware of the loathsome occasion of the apostate’s miser- 
able end; but, hopeless must have been the attempt to discover 
the origin and trace the progress of that lamentable perversion, 
which brought to such excessive depravity in old age, the same 
being, who was enthusiastically devoted and a generous martyr 
to the love of purity and religion in his youth, had not the 
victim himself let us into the sad but most instructive secret of 
this mysterious reverse. 

‘* The progress of my conversion ”* to the Catholic religion, 
while a student of Magdalen College in the University of 
Oxford, “ may tend, at least, to illustrate the history of my 
mind. It was not long since Dr. Middleton’s Mree [nqui 
had sounded an alarm in the theological world—his bold criti- 
cism, which approaches the very verge of infidelity, produced 
on my mind a singular effect ; 1 still revered the character, or 
rather the names of the saints and fathers whom Dr. Middle- 
ton exposes; nor could he destroy my implicit belief, that the 


* Gibbon’s Memoirs of his own Life and Writings, vol. i. p. 44. 
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gift of miraculous powers was continued in the Church during 
the first four or five centuries of Christianity. But [ was 
unable to resist the weight of HISTORICAL EVIDENCE, that 
within the same period most of the. leading doctrines of Popery 
were already introduced in theory and practice: nor was my 
conclusion absurd, that miracles are the test of truth, and that 
the Church must be orthodox and pure, which was so often 
approved by the visible interposition of the Deity.—In these 
dispositions, and already more than half a convert, I formed 
an unlucky intimacy with a young gentleman of our college, 
whose name I shall spare. With a character less resolute, 
Mr. had imbibed the same religious opinions ; and some 
Popish books, I know not through what channel, were conveyed 
into his possession. I read, 1 applauded, I believed. ‘The 
English translation of two famous works of Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux, the Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine, and the His- 
tory of the Protestant Variations, achieved my conversion, 
and I surely fell by a noble hand. ‘To my present feelings it 
seems incredible that I should ever believe that I believed in 
transubstantiation. But my conqueror oppressed me with the 
sacramental words; Hoc est corpus meum,—and dashed 
against each other the figurative half meanings of the Pro- 
testant sects : every objection was resolved into Omnipotence ; 
and after repeating at St. Mary's the Athanasian creed, I hum- 
bly acquiesced in the mystery of the real presence. 

‘In an excursion to London, I addressed myself to Mr. Lewis, 
a Roman Catholic bookseller, in Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den, who recommended me to a priest, of whose name and 
order I am at present ignorant. In our first interview he soon 
discovered that persuasion was needless. After sounding the 
motives and merits of my conversion, he consented to admit 
me into the pale of the Church; and at his feet, on the eighth 
of June 1753, I solemnly, though privately, abjured the errors 
of heresy. The seduction (?) of an English youth of family 
and fortune, was an act of as much danger as glory; but he 
bravely overlooked the danger, of which I was not then suffi- 
ciently informed. ‘ Where a person is reconciled to the see 
of Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, the offence, says 
Blackstone, amounts to high treason. And if the humanity 
of the age would prevent the execution of this sanguinary 
statute, there were other laws of a less odious cast, which con- 
demned the priest to perpetual imprisonment, and transferred 
the proselyte’s estate to his nearest relation. An elaborate 
controversial epistle, approved by my director, and addressed 
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to my father, announced and justified the step which I had 
taken. In the first sally of passion he divulged a secret which 
prudence might have suppressed, and the gates of Magdalen 
College were for ever shut against my return. Many years 
afterwards, when the name of Gibbon was become as notorious 
as that of Middleton, it was industriously whispered at Oxford, 
that the historian had formerly ‘turned papist.’ My charac- 
ter stood exposed to the reproach of inconstancy; and this 
invidious topic would have been handled without mercy by my 
opponents, could they have separated my cause from that of 
the University. For my own part I am proud of an honest 
sacrifice of interest to conscience. 

“After carrying me to Putney, to the house of his friend Mr. 
Mallet, by whose philosophy I was rather scandalized than 
reclaimed—it was determined to fix me at Lausanne in Switz- 
erland. Mr. Frey, a Swiss gentleman of Basil, undertook the 
conduct of the journey, and we arrived the 30th of June at 
Lausanne, where I was immediately settled, under the roof and 
tuition of Mr. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister. 

“ The first marks of my father’s displeasure rather astonished 
than afflicted me; when he threatened to banish and disown 
and disinherit a rebellious (?) son, I cherished a secret hope that 
he would not be able or willing to effect his menaces ; and 
the pride of conscience encouraged me to sustain the honour- 
able and important part which I was now acting. My spirits 
were raised and kept alive by the rapid motion of my journey, 
the new and various scenes of the continent, and the civility of 
Mr. Frey, a man of sense, who was not ignorant of books and 
of the world. But after he had resigned me into Pavilliard’s 
hands, and I was fixed in my new habitation, I had leisure to 
contemplate the strange and melancholy prospect before me. 
My first complaint arose from my ignorance of the language. 
In my childhood I had once studied the French grammar, and 
I could imperfectly understand the easy prose of a familiar 
subject. But, thus suddenly cast on a foreign land, I found 
myself deprived of the use of speech and of hearing; and 
during some weeks incapable not only of enjoying the pleasures 
of conversation, but even of asking or answering a question in 
the common intercourse of life. ‘To a home-bred Englishman, 
every object, every custom was offensive; but the native of 
any country might have been disgusted with the general aspect 
of my lodging and entertainment. had now exchanged my 
elegant apartment in Magdalen College, for a narrow, gloomy 
street, the most unfrequented of an unhandsome town, for an 
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old inconvenient house, and for a small chamber ill-contrived 
and ill-furnished, which, on the approach of winter, instead of 
a companionable fire, must be warmed (?) by the dull and in- 
visible heat of a stove. From a man I was again degraded to 
the dependance of a school-boy; my condition seemed as des- 
titute of hope, as it was devoid of pleasure. 1 was separated 
for an indefinite, which appeared an infinite term from my 
native country ; and I had lost all connection with my Catho- 
lic friends.” 

Who that has a heart can refuse to sympathize with this 
young and generous sufferer for “ conscience sake ?” who re- 
fuse to temper with pity the many tears of bitter anguish wrung 
from the virtuous exile during the dark and dreary hours of 
his hopeless dereliction ? 


“ E se non piangi, di che pianger suoli ?” 


And if reaction in proud and fiery natures, be vehement 
and destructive, in proportion to the heartlessness and iniquity 
of the wrongs, by which, unassuaged by compassion, and 
abandoned by hope, they are tormented to extremity, and 
driven, at last, to despair, shall not our indignation be 
diverted from him, who records in the pages of the Decline 
and Fall, his revengeful hostility against religion, decency, 
and the most endearing instincts of humanity, to be levelled 
against the authors and impromptu agents of that persecution, 
by which were balked and crushed the impulses of his pure 
and glowing spirit, who ingeniously eradicated the affections 
from his bleeding heart, sowed discord between him and filial 
love and conscientious duty, and sent a bigot hag to mumble 
with sanctimonious malignity, through the bars of his dungeon, 
to the shivering, forlorn, and broken-hearted captive, that 
liberty or joy he should never taste,—friend, home, or country, 
never behold again,—until he had abjured that which he had 
embraced, to which his convictions, and his holiest affections 
clung, as the heaven-sent form of sanctifying truth and virtue ? 
He, who now fills us with admiration of the sacrifices he has 
made, with ardent sympathy for the sufferings he so nobly 
sustains on account of his devotedness to divine religion, is the 
same whom we shall behold, with amaze and sorrow, pursuing 
Christianity with a hatred so cordial, as to leave no doubt, but 
that he feels himself revenging a personal injury, compensa- 
ting himself for some maddening disgrace, and retaliating on 
all that is sacred in religion, the insults inflicted on him in its 
name. But, notwithstanding, that the youth was thus mal- 
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treated, and, as it were, forced by tyranny on these evil courses, 
shall all this exculpate the man who, “de facto,” perpetrated 
these enormities, after years of study, with the most perfect 
knowledge, deliberation, and freedom from constraint? Is 
not Gibbon himself guilty? Alas, he is most guilty. ‘* Has 
he not prevaricated on his own account?” But, still, shall 
not the devotedness of his unwarped and uncontaminated 
youth, plead powerfully in his behalf? And, when tried and 
convicted of the heinous impiety and immorality of his writings 
before that tribunal, from which there is no appeal, and from 
which, nothing can lie hid, he is asked, “if he has anything to 
allege why sentence of -eternal death be not recorded against 
him,” will not that spirit, allotted him at baptism, that walked 
with him in boyhood, like Gabriel with young Tobias, and 
took note of those who “ scandalized” his charge, and, after a 
‘* world of pains to gain a proselyte, made him a child of perdi- 
tion;” will not his guardian angel, rising before the whole 
court of heaven, impeach the fabricators of the unchristian 
and inhuman penal laws of England, as the prime delinquents, 
the original and most guilty perpetrators of the crimes, for 
which his pupil, the victim of their disastrous influence, stands 
condemned? “I]mpius in iniquitate sua peribit, sanguinem 
autem ejus de manu tua requiram !’—/(Jsaia.) 

The penal code of England attainted him of high treason, 
for assenting to what his understanding recognized as divine 
truth ; denounced him as an alien in his native land, as a rebel 
to the constitution, for obeying the dictates of his consci- 
ence! For exercising the “ right divine,” of consulting, for the 
eternal interests of his immortal soul, without injury or um- 
brage to any human being, the gates of knowledge are inex- 
orably barred against him: he is repulsed from the temple 
of fame, warned not to trespass on the paths of honour or 
utility; in short, so horribly is he disfigured by this dire 
anathema, that his own parent disowns him, ‘The statute 
renders null and void the eternal law of nature, abrogates, 
under pains and penalties, that solicitude, which nature’s God 
has sanctified. ‘The son, whom this code has outlawed, his 
father banishes from his home and heart. Delivered to the 
torturers, he is subjected to a species of persecution the most 
intolerable of all; that, which suffered in obscurity, without 
sympathy from any one, is inflicted by ministry so vile, as to 
embitter torment with humiliation, so malignant, as to deprive 
the sufferer of the poor solace of commiseration, by concealing 
the most diabolical cruelty, under pretexts of benevolence. 
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The young martyr prayed. He expected. He supplicated 
again. His condition, ‘‘ utterly devoid of hope,” seemed to be 
beyond the power of human endurance,—at least at his age, 
instinct with exuberant longings after light, and liberty, and 
joy. . To get relieved from the rack, like many an exhausted 
sufferer before him, the unfortunate young man prevaricated 
at last; abjured as “damnable and false” what he knew to be 
enfallible and divine. The puerile sophism, by which he 
pretends to have overturned his own well-reasoned faith in 
the real presence, is ridiculed even by the Quarterly Review. 
After quoting his words, (vol. xii. p. 280) it very correctly 
observes ;—* Chillingworth would not thus unskilfully and 
illogically have confounded the evidence of sense, as applied 
to testimony, with its application to the original object.” It 
is admitted in the same place, that, in abjuring Catholicism, 
Gibbon ceased to be a Christian! ‘ A serious and irreparable 
mischief,” says the historian, “ was derived from the success 
of my Swiss education ; I had ceased to be an Englishman.” 
Had he chosen to speak out, observes the Quarterly, he would 
have added “ A Christian !” ‘This is a new and striking evi- 
dence added to the great truth, a thousand times illustrated 
before: that, for athletic and inquisitive thinkers, there is no 
medium between Atheism and Catholicity, no halfway house 
between the infallible Church, built on Peter, and that dreary 
scepticism where “no order but everlasting horror dwells.” 
Gibbon observes, how this principle, so irresistibly demonstra- 
tive of the exclusive divinity of the Roman Catholic religion, 
was illustrated in the remarkable instances of Bayle and 
Chillingworth ; even the Quarterly admits it in his own case, 
as we have seen. 

Ratifying, by an act of hypocrisy, the iniquitous truce with 
his tormentors, he consents to what he felt in his conscience 
to be a sacrilegious apostacy of the blackest die; “on Christ- 
mas-day, 1754, he received the sacrament in the Church of 
Lausanne.” (Memoirs, vi. p. 38.) From that fatal hour, he 
turned his back on the Christian religion, carrying, however, 
rankling in his very heart, the immortal enmity OF REMORSE ; 
and at forsaking the object of his pure and ardent adoration, 
too truly, alas, he might have said :— 

“ ——. Yet hate, like love, in parting pain, 
Smiles o'er one hope,—-we meet again 
From the communion table, he was led to Monrepos, where 
Voltaire had fixed the head-quarters of the Antichristian con- 
federation. 
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“ It was about this period,” writes the Marquis de Condorcet, | 
“that the war against Christianity was in its fury. The 
Jesuits were suppressed; and a grand intellectual revolution 
was then on theeve of bursting forth. Since the revival of 
philosophy, the religion of Europe had been attacked nowhere 
butin England. Leibnitz, Fontenelle, and the other philoso- 
phers less celebrated than these, had respected it in their 
writings. Bayle himself, through indispensable precaution, 
while he paraded all sorts of objections, had the air of one who 
wished to prove that revelation alone could solve them, and to 
have formed the project of exalting faith at the expense of 
reason. But, in his retreat at Ferney, by concealing his name, 
and contriving to ingratiate himself with the different govern- 
ments, Voltaire expected to aim, unembarrassed, his deadly 
blows against religion, and even to induce the civil power to 
undermine its empire. A multitude of works, in which by 
turns he employed eloquence, discussion, but irony and ridi- 
cule above all, immediately inundated Europe, under every 
title necessary for exhibiting the naked truth (!) or, of render- 
ing it luscious. His zeal against religion, which he regarded 
as the cause of that fanaticism which had desolated Christendom 
since its birth, of the superstition which had brutalized it, 
in fine, of all the woes which the foes of humanity had inflicted 
or still continued to inflict; this seemed to nerve him with 
double force and tenfold activity. ‘Je suis las! ‘ I am tired, 
he cried one day, to hear them repeat, that twelve men sufficed 
to found Christianity; and I am bent on showing them, that 
to destroy it there needs but one!’ ‘Je suis las, disait-il un 
jour, de leur entendre répéter que douze hommes ont suffi 
pour étabiir le Christianisme, et j'ai envie de leur prouver 
qu’il »’en faut qu’un pour le détruir.’” (p. 13.) 

It was at the feet of this Gameliel of impiety that the recent 
convert from Popery took his first lessons in that baleful and 
impure philosophism in which he afterwards rivalled—per- 
haps surpassed—his master. Religion was, at this juncture 
in that stage of her passion, analogous to the one, in which 
her divine Lord, habited as a fool, was led amidst the riot and 
the truculent ribaldry of a deicide mob, from Herod back again 
to Pilate. The Sanedrim, of which Arouet was the Caiphas ; 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and Condorcet, the elders, had infu- 
riated the nations against the name of Christ.  Free- 
thinkers,” continues the infidel marquis—* who had hitherto 
existed only in some cities where the sciences and literature 
were cultivated; and that only amongst the litterati, the 
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savans, the noblesse, and men in place, seemed to multiply at 
Voltaire’s command, in all classes of society as well as in 
every country. Soon discovering their own numbers and 
power, they dared to show themselves, and—Europe was 
amazed to find itself infidel—et Europe fut étonné de se 
trouver incrédule!” ‘To drown the expostulations of remorse, 
and to prove himself an “ esprit fort,” the young convert 
rejoiced in the opportunity to plunge into the tumult, and sig- 
nalize his disrespect for the cause he had abjured.* In the 
atmosphere of the sanctuary where he now stood panting for 
initiation, nothing holy or chaste could live; and the hiero- 
phant discovered with exstasy that his votary—thanks to the 
lessons of Madame Pavilliard and the novitiate passed under 
the Calvinist minister—was already a spontaneous scoffer— 
burning with ardour for those accomplishments which, on a 
fitting opportunity, might qualify him at once to revenge his 
own private feelings, and to burst into that literary renown 
which, from that epoch, became the idol of his existence. 
From his introduction to the green-room at Monrepos, and to 
the abdita of that temple where every worship was mocked and 
lampooned, except that which was offered to the white-haired 
libertine of Fernay, to the memorable evening when the vesper 


hymn disturbed his reveries amidst the ruins,—the incidents, 
pursuits, friendships, studies, which make up his memoirs, 
were all admirably concatinated not only to sustain but to add 
new impetus to these propensities, and ‘to put the last hand” 
to the historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman —- 


Never was guilt brought home to culprit by a chain of evi- 
dence more unbroken and authentic, than “ the perversion of 
Edward Gibbon, a virtuous and noble-minded English youth, 
into the most irreligious and lewd of historians, is brought 
home to the very door of the Protestantism of England.” No 
jury of honest men could hesitate to aver, that the legislators 
who enacted, that, “ where a person is reconciled to the reli- 
gion of Rome, (though the same be demonstrated to the said 
person’s full and free conviction, to be true, holy and divine) — 
the offence amounts to high-treason” (Blackstone)—no honest 
jury could hesitate to convict such legislators, according to 
the testimonies before exhibited—of being accountable before 
God and man for all the enormities of the work styled and 
entitled The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 





* “ My ardour, which soon became conspicuous, seldom failed of procuring me 
a ticket to the private theatricals of Monrepos—the habits of pleasure fortified 
my taste for the French stage; and after the representations I sometimes supped 
with the actors.”—Memoirs, ubi sup. 
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Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esquire.” The miscreant Jew 
who schooled the hapless urchins he had ensnared, until he 
made them graduate from petty larceny to atrocious murder, 
was not more obviously guilty of the enormities of his pet 
ruffian—not half so deserving of public execration—as that 
tutelage which taught the youth, whose enthusiasm for unde- 
filed religion has filled us with admiring wonder, to produce a 
work, over which faith and virtue shall have reason to mingle 
their bitter tears, as long as the memory of existing literature 
endures, 

If his “humanity never slumbers—through the catastro- 
phies of fifteen centuries—unless when women are ravished 
or Christians persecuted,” behold the agency that made him 
an intellectual ruffian and surcharged him with the bile of 
Antichrist ;—the wife of the minister has forced him to 
detest the sex to which she belongs—the faith from which she 
made him an apostate. Even after the lapse of many years, 
he cannot bear to touch on this intolerable recollection. But 
M.Suard, his friend and biographer, spares him that shame :— 
‘‘ Exposé a toutes sortes des privations, par l’avarice de Ma- 
dame Pavilliard, femme du ministre, qui le faisait mourir de 
faim et de froid, il sentit s’amollir la généreuse ardeur avec 
laquelle i] avait espéré d’abord se sacrifier 4 la cause qu’il en- 
brassait, et chercha de bonne foi des argumens qui puissent 
le ramener a une croyance moins pénible a soutenir.” — 
‘“* Rarely,” he concludes, “ do we fail to discover palliations 
for a step to which we are urged by darling interests.”— 
Young Gibbon’s eyes began to perceive the errors of the Ca- 
tholic religion, his generous ardour to freeze, “ when Madame 
Pavilliard made him die of hunger and cold !” 

Apropos, would not the representation of this saintly 
lady, occupied in winning the young pervert to godliness— 
form a meet device for the medal which a certain Reverend 
so notoriously deserves from the Protestant Association for his 
zeal in traducing the Jand that gave him birth and the reli- 
gion in which he was baptized ?— Should remorse steal upon his 
heart, with the reminiscences of Ais days of trial, he need but 
reverse the medal, and smile on the fair rectory of Killiman. 

All his virtuous and devoted retrospects were darkened. He 
could not look God or virtue in the face without shame and 
bitterness. He feels himself a reprobate. The memory of the 
vile hag who conquered him, compelled him to abjure the 
immortal hope, for which they triumph over the most appalling 
torments, fills him with envy of the martyrs—he cannot par- 


don them for defying the menaces and the fury—not of Madame 
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Pavilliard, but of consuls and Roman emperors; and we 
clearly recognize his attempt to retaliate his own personal 
disgrace, in the unmanly sneers flung at his enemy's entire 
sex. For the rest, if despotic bigotry could be generous, instead 
of overwhelming the unfortunate author of the Decline and 
Fall with infamy, long ago should legalized Protestantism 
have cried out :—- 
“ Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum 
O Rutuli; mea fraus omnis !” 

But, on this topic we must restrain ourselves, till the Reverend 
H. H. Milman’s History of Christianity shall afford us an 
opportunity, very probably require us, to do condign justice to 
the subject; to demonstrate, to evidence, that as the inspira- 
tion from which it originated, is traced to Protestant influence, 
so is the Decline and Full, in organization, scope, and tem- 
perament, unquestionably Protestant. 

In conclusion ; creditable as it is to the Church of Rome, 
to have been the object of Gibbon’s volunteered belief and 
veneration, in his generous and unsullied years ;—to have been 
singled out, as the grand object of hostility, during his ~— 
war against the religion of our Divine Redeemer, is still 
more to the honour, and a testimony to the truth of that 
Church, incomparably more valid. Notwithstanding his un- 
disguised contempt for the Church by law established, and his 
utter scorn for the Reformers and the Reformation, he still is 
ready, with true Protestant cordiality, to side with any, the 
most despicable of them all, against the commonenemy. The 
motto ot his country’s creed, ‘ ‘Turk, Jew, or Atheist, any one 
but a Papist,” is the motto of his history. His rage at hearing 
the poor monks of St. Francis sing the praises of their cruci- 
fied Lord, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, caused him 
to enter it:—as he retires from the field, flushed with 
presumed success, he turns to aim a barbed scoff at the 
“Clergy and the Pope.” The dethronement of that very 
pontiff, (Pius VI), soon after, and his death in banishment, 
while frenzied heathenism desecrated the sanctuary, massa- 
cred the priesthood, and deified a prostitute, seemed to crown 
the efforts and the aspirations of the philosophers, and to put 
an end to the dynasty of the popes. But there is no philo- 
sophy, no statesmanship, no power, against Him who said ;— 
‘¢ Simon, son of John ! ¢how art a rock, and on this rock I will 
build my Church; and the gates, the powers of Hell itself, 
shall not prevail against it.” ‘ Pius VII was then in impri- 
sonment at Fontainbleau,” writes that good and great philoso- 
pher, Sir Humphrey Davy, (in his Consolations of Travel, 
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p- 161.) ‘ By aspecial favour, on the plea of my return from 
the Holy Land, I obtained permission to see this venerable 
and illustrious pontiff. I carried with me one of my rosaries. 
He received me with kindness; I tendered my services to 
execute any commissions, not political ones, he might think 
fit to entrust me with in Italy, informing him that I was an 
Englishman. He expressed his thanks, but declined troubling 
me. I told him I was just returned from the Holy-Land, and 
bowing with great humility, offered him my rosary from the 
holy sepulchre: he received it with a smile, touched it with 
his lips, gave his benediction over it, and returned it into my 
hands, supposing of course that I was a Roman Catholic. I 
had meant to present it to his Holiness, but the blessing he 
had bestowed upon it, and the touch of his lips, made it a 
precious relic to me, and I restored it to my neck, round which 
it has ever since been suspended. He asked me some unim- 
portant questions respecting the state of the Christians at 
Jerusalem: and, on a sudden, turned the subject, much to 
my surprise, to the destruction of the French in Russia, and 
in an exceedingly low tone of voice, as if afraid of being over- 
heard, he said, *‘ The nefas has long been triumphant over the 
fas, but I do not doubt that the balance of things is even now 
restoring, that God will vindicate his Church, clear his polluted 
altars, and establish society upon its permanent basis of justice 
and faith; we shall meet again, adieu ! and he gave me his 
paternal blessing. It was eighteen months after this inter- 
view, that I went out with almost the whole population of 
Rome, to receive and welcome the triumphant entry of this 
illustrious Father of the Church into his capital. He was 
borne on the shoulders of the most distinguished artists, 
headed by Canova; and never shall I forget the enthusiasm 
with which he was received. It is impossible to describe the 
shouts of triumph and rapture, sent up to heaven by every 
voice; and when he gave his benediction to the people, there 
was a universal prostration, a sobbing, and marks of emotions 
of joy almost like the bursting of the heart. I heard every- 
where around me, cries of ‘The Holy Father! the Holy 
Father! His restoration is the work of God!’ ” 

Had the unfortunate Gibbon beheld this scene, without 
being converted, he must, at least, have confessed, like his 
a hero, Julian the apostate, as he felt the arrow in his 
leart— 


“ GALLILEE VICIST!I !”* 





* Niceph., 1. 10, ¢. 35. 
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Art. VII.—Cuvres de Lamartine. Bruxelles: 1839. 
ac the agitation of men’s minds which has taken place 


in these latter times, upon religious and political questions, 
and the anxiety which pervades every class upon whatever has 
reference to their state of well-being, in this world and in the 
next, we, who can only hope to preserve unquestioned our 
authority as guides of public opinion, by watching its general 
course, have hardly time and space to devote to less engrossing 
topics—to subjects which concern the interests of men either 
very remotely or not at all, and which appeal only to the feel- 
ings and the imagination. The voice of the muses, it is said, 
is silenced by the din of arms: but an age of cold and earth- 
born philosophy, of utilitarian calculations and angry contro- 
versy, does more to stop the growth of literature than even one 
of revolution and war. Byron, the great “ master of the lyre” 
in our boyish days, lived and wrote in a time when glory and 
victory and mighty deeds were everywhere familiarly upon 
men’s tongues. ‘That period has passed away, with its marvels 
and its excitement; and we doubt very much whether the 
voice of the Pilgrim, had it been prolonged to this generation, 


_ would not have lost much of its magic melody upon the public 
ear, and have really “ died into an echo.” 
There is, however, and doubtless there we will be, 
e 


a large portion of society whose opinions and feelings re- 
main substantially uninfluenced by the popular and fleeting 
theories of the day. The sublimer sciences, when banished 
from the assemblies of the money-makers, the bigoted and 
the frivolous, will be sure to find a cordial welcome in the 
quiet of some academician’s chamber, or of some philosopher's 
cell: and the voice of the muses, when heard no longer 
among the heartless and the worldly-minded, will be listened 
to amid scenes where the purity of virtue and the simplicity 
of nature, have been permitted to remain untouched for 
ages. We are of opinion that the objections which are now 
raised by some against the utility of poetry, and the indifference 
manifested by more to its charms, have their origin neither in 
conviction nor insensibility. A much more obvious cause 
appears to exist in the prevailing character of the poetry of 
our times. The truth is, we possess nothing or almost nothing 
of real poetic genius among us at present. We have abundance 
of thrice-transmitted imitations—-tiny streamlets of verse, purl- 
ing through newspapers and magazines and foolscap volumes : 
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but we have not that which descends from the high fount of 
genius, impregnated with the golden ore that gives it value, 
and betokens the richness of the source whence it flows. 
Thomas Moore, whose least praise is, that he is the first of 
living poets, has long since ‘hung his harp upon the willow,” 
and strikes carelessly and at distant intervals its magic chord 
—as if only to tell his countrymen that the muse which is their 
greatest glory, and whose strains are embalmed in their hearts, 
has not yet ceased to speak. Campbell,—who, we think, has 
received his full measure of fame—and Rogers, and Southey, 
and Wordsworth, are as if already numbered with the past. 
We talk but little about the poets, because we have no poets 
to talk about: we have but little enthusiasm for poetry, be- 
cause there is no poetry to call it forth. We do net walk out 
to contemplate the beauties of the starry sky, because the sky 
is clouded and starless. In the meantime, we may, if anxious 
for fresh objects of gratification, find abundant materials to sati- 
ate our appetite for novelty, in the literature of other nations. 

The name of Lamartine, as the first, or one among the first, 
of the living poets of France, has been, for a considerable time, 
sufficiently familiar to most readers. ‘The volume which we 
have placed at the head of our article, contains all his published 
works, the Méditations—Harmonies—Jocelyn—Chite d'un 
Ange— Voyage en Orient, &c. &c. A detailed notice of each 
would much exceed the limits of a single article. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves, for the present, to one—the Har- 
monies Poétiques et Religieuses ; partly, because it has not yet, 
as far as we know, formed a subject of periodical criticism,— 
and, partly, because in it the characteristic beauties and defects 
of the writer are perhaps more equally combined, than in any 
of the rest. 

The Harmonies are, as we are informed by the author him- 
self, in his preface, a collection of poetical effusions strung 
together without any apparent connexion ; the varied expres- 
sions of sentiments and impressions created by joy or sorrow, 
by despondency or hope, in the solitude of retreat or in the 
bustle of the world, in hours of dryness and desolation, or of 
fervour and tenderness; but all springing from a devout feel- 
ing, and ali designed to elevate the soul to heavenly musings 
and aspirations. Never did bard propose to himself a nobler 
end than this, of sanctifying the many and often jarring emo- 
tions of the heart by a principle of religion—a principle which 
assimilates them all as if in one feeling, wherein their different 
essences are blended together, and purified and consecrated 
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to God. It is the applying to evanescent and involuntary im- 
pulses—to the vague dreamings of the imagination, as well as 
to serious and sober reflections, the great maxim of the apostle, 
“Whether you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all 
for the glory of God;” thus giving to things apparently the 
most valueless the merit of sacrifice and the efficacy of prayer. 
To the execution of this high design, M. Lamartine has 
brought many qualities, both of mind and heart, which emi- 
nently fit him for the task. His sensibility is exquisite: 
every thing in nature and in man has a voice for him: his 
“far-sent eye ” has penetrated every atom of creation, and tra- 
velled even beyond the bounds of the visible world: each 
object breathes in melody to his ear, and expands in loveliness 
to his eye:— 
“ For him there's a story in every breeze 
And a picture in every wave.” 


He appears to have meditated deeply upon his themes ; to have 
pondered Jong and thoughtfully upon their every feature; and 
to have familiarized his mind’s eye to the varied costume, the 
hue, the look, the voice, with which his imagination had en- 
dowed the airy beings of its own creation ; as much as the eye 
of his body is familiarized to the rising and setting sun, to the 
blue skies and the green fields, What from other men would 
come with the appearance of dazzling fictions, emanate from 
him like fixed principles and maxims of truth: his poetry is 
like the versification of his philosophical creed. Hence the 
tone of earnestness and enthusiasm that pervades the most in- 
distinct and dream-like of his poetic reveries. Hence, too, the 
minute details, the endless prolixity, the hunting down of his 
subject, the pursuit of his imagination not only through the. 
whole length of its course, till it is lost in mist and. distance, 
but even through every subordinate and often uninteresting 
and sometimes undignified sentiment, that may branch out 
from the direct and onward stream of his ideas. ‘Thus, some 
of his happiest thoughts are spoiled by excessive care, like the 
naturally sweet temper of an over-indulged child. Our com- 
mon feelings and passions often interest us most, when revealed 
in their most secret and hardly discernible workings—in the 
small and slender springs of action. But the heart does not so 
sympathize, either with feigned or highly wrought emotions, 
which exist only in the particular states of some peculiarly con- 
stituted minds, or with the elaborate exhibition of the minute 
features of the external world. The latter rouse and affect 
us chiefly by association: the former are within ourselves and 
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of ourselves; under their influence we speak and act, in the 
common scenes of life, as well as in its less earthly occupations ; 
in our rough jostlings with the world, as well as in hours of 
repose and contemplation. 

Besides this prolixity and finedrawing, we have remarked 
another defect in M. Lamartine’s poetry; which, like these, 
seems to flow from the peculiar temperament of mind in which 
he loves to indulge, and from the sameness of colouring in 
which he clothes all objects, how different soever they may be, 
either in themselves or in their effects upon the imagination. 
The creative hand of the poet may, it is true, give a voice to 
everything. There is, however, a delusion in such personifi- 
cations, which cannot last long. The charm which may be 
preserved through two or three lines, or two or three sen- 
tences, is soon broken; and we begin to feel that rocks and 
trees have no tongues, or hearts, or ears,—and we turn away 
from such insipid things, to beings that have real soul and 
senses. We speak from the actual impression which M. La- 
martine’s book produced on our own minds. When first we 
opened it, we were delighted with the soft, melancholy pathos, 
with which he communes with, and views, the inanimate and 
ideal world. But, as we advanced in the volume, we grew 
weary of the monotonous exhibition of the same fair but 
senseless creatures, talking in a language which we knew they 
could not hear or understand. What at first touched our 
fancy, at last chilled our heart. M. Lamartine introduces 
himself into the society of dumb beings, and holds familiar 
converse with them, and addresses them in many a lengthened 
strain, and moralizes and soliloquizes with them, and about 
them, and proposes them many questions, and listens to their 
answers—of which we are glad that he has favoured us with 
but few specimens—with a degree of patience very edifying, 
and with an enthusiasm, in which we must say we cannot 
often participate. All this is very fanciful and very exquisite, 
and, no doubt, would please exceedingly for a page or two; 
but after that, our attention flags, our imagination wanders 
away, we are gradually lulled into slumbers, and we gladly 
wake from dreams of thick-lipped clouds talking French meta- 
physics, and the wailing of sentimental breezes, and the ora- 
cular responses of some philosophical oak-tree. 

It may be said, and M. Lamartine himself has told us, that 
these Harmonies are addressed but to a smal] and chosen class 
of readers :—but this will not do. If they who can feel the 
beauties of Homer and Virgil, and Shakspere and Milton, and 
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the other great bards of ancient and modern times, cannot 
feel or appreciate those of the work before us; either the 
chosen few for whom it is destined do not exist at all, or they 
are but the people of one generation, whose taste is the mere 
creature of some unnatural and frail state of society, and 
whose opinions are not those of nature or reason, and must 
perish with themselves. ‘There is no fashion, in prose or 
poetical composition, which has not its own clique and coterie 
of admirers, whose admiration is often in proportion to the 
extent of the grotesque and far-fetched with which the fashion 
itself is chargeable. The street ballads have a party of ad- 
mirers,—the ribaldry of newspaper scribes has a party of 
admirers. ‘The metaphysical school once held the throne of 
poesy ; after that, the mechanical school; and between them, 
the voluptuous school reigned supreme upon the stage. Much 
of this is owing to the genius of a people, or of an age; much 
to affectation; much to the extreme excitement, or extreme 
repose, which periods of commotion or of peace may produce, 
But the characters which nature has written upon the human 
heart, though dimmed for a season, cannot be effaced ; and 
they appear again, unaltered and the same, when the causes 
that obscured them have ceased to operate. 

The defects we have noticed in M. Lamartine we are dis- 
posed to consider as arising from the perversion of his own 
taste, or of the taste of the people for whom he writes,—or 
from both together, exercising an influence over each other,— 
rather than from any radical barrenness of genius. He writes 
for a people who are only just waking from nightmare dreams 
of horrid and obscene phantasies, which their fathers, and many 
of themselves, had seen embodied in palpable shapes, and walk- 
ing their earth, and sitting at their festive boa..ds, and mixing 
in the deliberations of their national councils, and establish- 
ing the symbols, and moulding the forms, of their devilish 
worship. The eyes of such a people glare out wildly, and 
cannot dwell with delight upon the quiet beauties of natural 
objects: the unclean spirit which possesses them, rejected of 
God, “ walketh about through dry places, seeking rest, and 
findeth none.” Images of ordinary men and women—de- 
scriptions of the attributes of spiritual being, such, or some- 
thing such, as we know them to be—the expression of happy 
feelings, such as nature and religion teach the heart to feel— 
of imaginings of the world to come, and of the relations that 
exist between it and that which we now inhabit—these are 
not acceptable nor intelligible to minds so diseased and error- 
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stricken: but. instead. they fashion to themselves * gorgons, 
hydras, and chimeras ;” they will have a black and fantastic 
temple of literature, and enshrine therein only idols, which 
are the offspring and representatives of their own passions. 
The poet of such a people is “ fallen upon gloomy days.” It 
is his misfortune, as well as his fault, that he does not alto- 
gether escape the contagion of the atmosphere in which he has 
drawn his first breath, and in which he has always lived; and 
we ought, perhaps, rather silently to deplore, than bitterly to 
censure, the wanderings and the weaknesses to which even the 
loftiest genius, like all other things that belong to man, is 
liable, when its dwelling is fixed, and its course shaped, among 
the evil-doers and the evil-thinkers. 

These reflections, however, suggest, or rather are suggested 
by, another fault,—or, we should say, the first and faint, 
though frequent, manifestations of a fault,—which, we are 
sorry to see, has appeared in a decided form in a later work 
of the author. We allude to that spirit of pantheistic raving, 
which has spoiled some of the finest intellects of our time, 
and elevated others, of mean origin and sordid nature, to a 
rank above their merit, by giving to their effusions an appa- 
rent depth, and a false brilliancy. The blind idolatry of 
early and unenlightened nations is now, even in the minds of 
those upon whom the light of faith seems hardly to have shed 
its first glimmerings, so much associated with the ridiculous, 
that even the most malignant hatred of Christianity could 
hardly drive the voluptuary, or the frantic system-maker, 
into the adoption of a creed so worn-out and contemptible. 
But a system of idolatry more simple in its structure, more 
unsubstantial, and, if possible, more unintelligible,—but, in its 
effect upon men of weak judgment and strong imagination, 
perhaps more pernicious,—has been substituted for the old 
ne epee hat visionaries—boy-atheists, like Shelley, who 

ated with Satanic hatred religion and religion’s God—would 
give ready admittance to such wild blasphemies, is hardly to 
be wondered at. But that men of pure intentions and bene- 
volent dispositions, should, in their speculations upon the in- 
visible things of faith, stray away so far from the path on which 
alone the light of reason and revelation falls, into darksome 
and devious byways, till they sink at last, from error to error, 
“© down ten thousand fathom deep,” into the abyss of pan- 
theism,—is only an additional proof, that whoever once for- 
sakes the guide which God has appointed for man in the 
centre of Catholic union, has no further security as to the 
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frightful extent to which he may go, or the evils that may 
befal him, in his starless wanderings. 

The licenses allowed to poetry, especially that of the purel 
romantic and ideal kind, are so extensive and so ill-defined, 
that we are not sure whether a charge of captious criticism 
—_— not, with much justice, be made against any attempt to 
deduce from a poem of this class a decisive evidence of the 
writer’s philosophical or religious creed, Accordingly, although 
the Chute d’un Ange and the Jocelyn contain many passages 
whose obvious drift is by no means creditable to the sound- 
ness of the author’s opinions as a Catholic, or indeed as a 
Christian, we prefer to) point out in a late work, written in 
prose—the Voyage to the) East—a few specimens of the 
absurd and childish fancies to which we have alluded. Thus, 
for instance :— 

“Can it be that she [the sea] does not respire alive? Yes, with- 
out the slightest doubt, she respires, she lives, she suffers and 
enjoys .... . death is not of her rvaking, for life is the sign of all 
her works.’”—~p. 32.* 

These are not mere passing words—the reverie of a drunken 
imagination. ‘The same sentiment is still more ostentatiously 
and minutely put forward in the Chute d’un Ange, and re- 
peated a hundred times elsewhere, so as to leave hardly a 
doubt on our minds but that the writer meant not to speak 
figuratively. This, however, may be explained away—what 
follows cannot :— 

“ This Christianity of feeling and sentiment had become a sweet, 
habitual propensity of my thoughts. I often ask myself where is 
truth to be found perfect, demonstrated, incontestable? If it be 
anywhere, it is to be found in the heart, in the conscient evidence 
against which there is no act of reasoning that can prevail. But 
the truth of the mind is under no circumstances complete: it exists 
with God, and not with us; our vision is too contracted to absorb a 
single ray of it; all truth for us is merely relative; that which will 
be the most useful to man will then be the most true; the doctrine 
which is the richest in divine virtues will also be that which will 
contain the most divine truths; for that which is good is true ; and 
that is the sum and scope of my religious logic; there stops my 
philosophy; it cannot ascend any higher, it restrains me from all 
doubt, from all the interminable dialogues of reason with herself; it 
leaves me that religion of the heart which associates so intimately 
with all the infinite sentiments of the life of the soul,—which resolves 
nothing, but which assuages every thing.’—>p. 14. 








* For the sake of those who may not have the work at hand in the original, we 
quote from an English translation published in 1837,' 
Q2 
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Such a patched-up system of Christian faith as this—made 
up, indeed, of shreds from Calvin, Hobbes, the Wesleyan 

ethodists, and others—if presented only in a poetical form, 
might argue merely a want of correct taste, but when gravely 
stated, in no romance or novel, but in a book of Travels to 
the Holy Land, and put forward as the substance of the 
writer’s religious philosophy, it compels us to conclude that he 
must have the meanest idea of the reader’s intellect, in sup- 
posing, for one moment, that any reasoning being could dis- 
cover the slightest traces of religion or philosophy, in such 
incoherent rhapsody. When poets talk in their own language, 
the license which belongs to their profession gives them an 
exemption from many a rebuke which they would otherwise 
receive; but, when they condescend to speak in plain prose, 
and upon subjects, too, of philosophy and religion, they must 
also condescend to speak common sense, and in a language 
that can be understood. Dr. Johnson said, with much truth, 
that a mere poet is incapable of understanding fundamental 
principles. We know, indeed, only of one who, having attained 
eminence in the poetic art, has shewn, upon topics that de- 
manded the exercise of the reasoning powers, evidences of a 
clear head, and a sound judgment :—it is unnecessary to name 
the author of the Life of Sheridan, and of the Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion. But to proceed— 

“‘ Whatever religion our reason professes at the age of reason, the 
Christian's prayer will always be that of the human race.”—p. 23. 

“ Religions are not to be proved, not to be demonstrated ..... 
they are the effect of instinct not of raciocination : they are like the 
winds that blow from the east and from the west, of which no one 
knows the cause or the point of their departure . . . . . they exist 
because they do exist ..... they form a portion of the heart 
itself more than of the mind of man . .. . . every sensible man, of 
whom we might demand an account of his faith, will, without hesi- 
tation, reply, I am a Christian because every fibre of my heart is 
Christian, because my mother suckled me from a Christian bosom, 
&e. &e.”—p. 254. 

“QO! my God! O! how nature is a prayer worthy of him who 
searches for Thee in it, who discovers Thee in it, under so many 
various forms, and who comprehends a few syllables of its dumb 
language, but which nevertheless expresses every thing.”—p. 25. 


These extracts can hardly be said to contain any absurdity, 
for they hardly contain any meaning. When M. Lamartine 
says, (p. 325) of the monastic state, that “ it is contrary to 
family, to society,” and that “in the epoch in whicir we live it 
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has something in it highly repugnant to his intelligence and his 
reason,” we suppose that he meant to be particularly severe 
upon the religious institute. When, however, the reader forms, 
as, from the few extracts just given, he may easily form, a 
correct idea of M. Lamartine’s “ reason and intelligence,” he 
will, we apprehend, be disposed to conclude that a state whose 
principles are so decidedly at variance with such reason and 
intelligence, must possess in it not a little for sound-minded 
men to admire. 


“,.... All religions have two natures, the association of which 


astonishes every mind ;—a popular nature formed of miracles, legends, 
and scandalous superstitions, an impure alloy with which the ages of 
darkness and ignorance have adulterated and tarnished the thought 
of heaven: the other is a rational and philosophical nature, which is 
discovered to be brilliant and immutable on rubbing off with the hand 
the human rust.”—p. 399. 


Never was there a word in any language worse used than 
this word “ philosophy.” Rousseau thought that man could 
never attain his supreme happiness, until his condition became 
something like that of the ouran-outang—and this was philo- 
sophy. Lord Monboddo thought that man, in remote ages, 
really had been an ouran-outang—and this too was philosophy. 
Gibbon defiled a learned work and a sacred subject, with 
sarcasin and obscenity: his favourite Julian was remarkable 
for his filthy beard, his ink-black hands, and his hatred of 
Christianity ; and, of course, Gibbon and Julian forthwith be- 
come philosophers, It would be easy to fill a volume, in recount- 
ing the various grounds on which this august title has been 
claimed and granted. If M. Lamartine have any ambition to 
swell the number of his titles by the addition of this one, we 
could not recommend to him a surer means of success than 
that of trying his hand at rubbing off some of the “ human 
rust” from the dimmed shrines of religion. At any rate his 
poetical fame will not suffer much by the attempt. But we 
must turn away—as we do with mingled feelings of sorrow 
and disgust—from such Bedlam fooleries. 

In the Harmonies we discover the writer’s playfulness of 
fancy, a softness and fervour of feeling, a power of moulding 
his versification in the most graceful forms, and a delicate 
purity of heart which raises him above the grossness and 
ribaldry, and malignant personal satire, which, in Beranger’s 
otherwise enchanting muse, confirms the fairy’s testimony as 
to her birthplace in a tailor’s garret. Seldom has religion 
found a poet so capable of arraying her glories in the light of 
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this world’s colouring, and of speaking her holy thoughts in 
a language, at hearing whose delightful melody even the 
votaries of pleasure and gain “ might pause and weep.” But, 
with all his other qualifications, he wants one without which 
his poems cannot be called religious poems, in the proper sense 
of the words. We do not dispute the meaning of a term: but, 
if M. Lamartine intended to convey, by the title of the work 
before us, that the sentiments of which it consists are often such 
as the pious soul, in the presence of God, and addressing 
Him, would ever think of entertaining or uttering, he has very 
much mistaken the feelings and the language of true devotion. 
When we kneel at the foot of the altar or in our oratory, to 
implore the Divine mercy, or to meditate with a view to the 
sanctification of our own soul, and its closer union with God, 
we never indulge in the vague (arrohoy:a, which our Lord 
himself condemns, and which comes all from the fancy and not 
from the heart; we do not think of the lofty mountain or of 
the roaring sea—the gloom of the forest—the song of the 
nightingale. But Calvary, or some such scene rises before our 
eyes—the sufferings and the love of the Redeemer—the grief 
of Mary, whose heart was pierced with his—the numberless 
attractions of divine grace which we have felt, and with which 
we have so little corresponded—the promises of unbounded 
mercy, together with the two great pledges thereof in the 
sacrament of penance, and in the sacrament and sacrifice of 
the Eucharist. Such only are the themes capable of suggest- 
ing sentiments which, when woven together, with that skill 
which true poetical imagination possesses, and clothed in 
language sweet, simple, solemn, and expressive, spread over 
the soul a resistless charm of devotion, a forgetfulness and 
contempt of the pains and pleasures of this world, an ardent 
and affectionate desire ‘ to be dissolved and to be with Christ.” 
The fancy may weave its tissue of sparkling thoughts, and 
bind it round the brow of some willing worshipper,—calling up 
a succession of dreams and imaginings, which, though not of 
this earth earthly, are still less ‘ of heaven heavenly :”—but 
the spring of religious feeling may, all the while, remain un- 
touched in the soul. Whatever is not in itself vice is not 
therefore virtue; whatever is not gross is not therefore 
spiritual. How little there is of what is commonly called 
imagery, how little of ingenious reflections or startling resem- 
blances, or splendid declamation, in the Dies Jrz, the Stabat 
Mater, the Lauda Sion, Veni Creator, Pange Lingua gloriosi 
lauream certaminis, &c. &c. ;—yet who of the faithful has ever 
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read one of them, and felt not his heart moved to a love of 
practical religion? We did not, indeed, for a moment, ex- 
pect that M. Lamartine would have equalled the simple pathos 
of any of these; and, perhaps, we should exact too much even 
in requiring that whatever claims to be called sacred poetry 
should possess something, at least, in however inferior a degree, 
of the same sort of inspiration that dictated them. 

But it is now time to present our readers, witha few extracts 
from the work which has given rise to the preceding remarks ; 
and, in doing so, we shall select chiefly those which are 
marked by some of the characteristic beauties of the author, 
and least deformed by his characteristic defects.* We shall 
begin with the first Harmonie, entitled “Invocation.” It is 
rather long, and we shall give only the opening stanzas. 


INVOCATION. 
“ Toi qui donnas sa voix a l’oiseau de l'aurore, 
Pour chanter dans le ciel 'hymne naissant du jour ; 
Toi qui donnas son 4me et son gosier sonore 
A loiseau que le soir entend gémir d’amour ; 


Toi qui dis aux foréts: Répondez au zéphyre ! 

Aux ruisseaux: Murmurez @’harmonieux accords ; 
Aux torrents: Mugissez ; 4 la brise: Soupire! 

A locéan ; Gémis en mourant sur tes bords ! 


Et moi, Seigneur, aussi, pour chanter tes merveilles, 
Tu m’as donné dans l’dme une séconde voix 

Plus pure que la voix qui parle a nos oreilles, 
Plus forte que les vents, les ondes et les bois ! 


Les cieux l’appellent Grace, et les hommes Génie ; 
C’est un soufile affaibli des bardes d’Israél, 

Un écho dans mon sein, qui change en harmonie 
Le retentissement de ce monde mortel ! 


Mais c’est surtout ton nom, 6 roi de la nature! 
Qui fait vibrer en moi cet instrument divin ; 

Quand j'invoque ce nom, mon cceur plein de murmure 
Resonne comme un temple ot l'on chante sans fin! 


Comme un temple rempli de voix et de priéres, 
Ou d’échos en échos Je son roule aux autels ; 

Eh quoi! Seigneur, ce bronze, et ce marbre, et ces pierres 
Retentiraient-ils mieux que le cceur des mortels ? 


Non, mon Dieu, non, mon Dieu, grace 4 mon saint partage, 
Je n’ai point entendu monter jamais vers toi 

D’accords plus pénétrants, de plus divin langage, 
Que ces concerts muets qui s’élévent en moi! 





* In most cases, we have attempted versions, whose only merit, we fear, is their 
general fidelity to the meaning of the original. 
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Translation. 
O, thou from whom the minstrel of the dawn 
Hath caught the sweetness of the morning lay ! 
From whom the nightingale her soul has drawn 
And song of love, that thrills the close of day! 
Thine is the voice that speaketh, when the breeze 
Breathes music o'er the rivers and the woods ! 
Thine is the voice that whispers in the trees, 
And thunders o’er the ocean and the floods! 
And thou to me, Almighty Lord, hast given 
A voice of song, to tell thy wonders here, 
Stronger than that which sweeps the arch of heaven, 
Purer than man can whisper in the ear. 
Genius, on earth, they call it; Grace, above ; 
It breathed in Israel’s bards, it throws in me, 
Though faintly, echoing here, where’er I move, 
O’er every sound a spell of harmony. 
But chiefly thou, O Lord! thy name inspires 
This soul of song within me, ’till I be 
Even as a temple, where the sweet-tongued quires 
Pour without end their heavenly strains to thee— 
—Even as a temple, where melodious voices 
And prayers are wafted up, from shrine to shrine, 
Shall their mute tongues, which not a soul rejoices, 
Resound thy praises better even than mine ? 
Ah! no, my God! from these unthinking things, 
From all beside, no sound can rise to thee, 
No voice more ardently, divinely sings 
Than those mute harmonies that breathe in me. 


The author proceeds in a different measure, but in the same 
strain of pious fervour and enchanting verse. We regret that 
the length of the entire, prevents us from quoting it at large ; 
but we cannot refrain from transcribing the following stanza, 
conveying, as it does, a sentiment, which—alas ! a alas !— 
hardly a single Christian poet might not apply to himself 
with perfect truth :— 

Helas! et j’en rougis encore, 

Ingrat au plus beau de ses dons, 
Harpe que l'ange méme adore, 

Je profanai tes premiers sons ; 
Je fis ce que ferait l'impie, 

Si ses mains, sur l’autel de vie, 
Abusaient des vases divins, 

Et sil couronnait le calice, 
Le calice du sacrifice, 

Avec les roses des festins ! 
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Translation. 
“ Alas! and I blush to record 
How my soul with the sin has been stained— 
This harp by the angels adored 
By my earliest touch I profaned. 
I have done, like the wretch who would dare, 
With an impious hand, to defile 
The vessels divine on the altar, and there 
The chalice of sacrifice pile, 
With flowers from the hall of the revellers taken— 
Thus sorrow and shame in my bosom awaken.” 


The “ Hymn of a child at waking,” contains so much beau- 
tiful sentiment, and is so beautifully expressed, that we have not 
the heart to notice one defect under which we think it labours. 


HYMNE DE L’ENFANT A SON REVEIL. 


“ O Pére qu’adore mon pére! 
Toi qu’on ne nomme qu’a genoux! 
Toi dont le nom terrible et doux 
Fait courber le front de ma mére! 


On dit que ce brillant soleil 

N’est qu’un jouet de ta puissance; 
Que sous tes pieds il se balance 
Comme une Jampe de vermeil. 


On dit que c’est toi qui fais naitre 
Les petits oiseaux dans les champs, 
Et qui donne aux petits enfans 
Une ame aussi pour te connaitre ! 
On dit que c’est toi qui produis 
Les fleurs dont le jardin se pare, 
Et que, sans toi, toujours avare, 

Le verger n’aurait point de fruits. 


Aux dons que ta bonté mésure 
Tout l’univers est convié ; 
Nul insecte n’est oublié 
A ce festin de la nature. 

* * 


O Dieu! ma bouche balbutie 
Ce nom des anges redoute, 
Un enfant méme est écouté 
Dans le chceur qui te glorifie! 


On dit qu’il aime a recevoir 

Les voeux présentés par 1’enfance, 
A cause de cette innocence 

Que nous avons sans le savoir. 

On dit que leurs humbles louanges 
A son oreille monte mieux ; 

Que les anges peuplent les cieux, 


Et que nous ressemblons aux anges! 


Ah! puisqu’il entend de si loin 


Les voeux que notre bouche addresse 


Je veux lui demander sans cesse 
Ce dont les autres ont besoin. 


Translation. 
Father! before whose majesty 
My own dear father bends his knee, 
Whose name my mother hears, to bow 
In Jowly reverence her brow. 


They say yon radiant orb of light 
Is but the plaything of thy might: 
But as a sparkling lamp to thee 

Is all his glowing brilliancy. 


They say, the little birds of song, 
That charm the plain, to thee belong: 
The soul in infant hearts, like mine, 
That know and worship thee, is thine. 


They say, ’tis thou that makest fair 

The flower that scents the summer air ; 
The fruits that teem in autumn’s hour, 
Come from thy goodness and thy power. 


Thy bounty spreads a rich repast, 
Where’er their lot of life be cast, 
For all invited to the feast — 
Alike the greatest ant the least. 
* *« 


O God! my lisping lips proclaim 

That word the angels fear to name ; 

An infant even his voice may raise 
Among the quires that hymn thy praise. 


They say, the sounds are ever dear 
That infancy breathes to his ear ; 
His love the precious recompense 
Of its unconscious innocence. 


They say that nought beneath the :kies 
Like to its prayers, before him rise ; 
That round him angels hover near,— 
And we are like the angels here ! 


Ah! since he hears, so far away, 
The words that we so weakly say, 
I pray his mercy would bestow 
On all that need it here below. 
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Mon Dieu, donne l’onde aux fontaines,Give water to the bubbling spring, 


Donne la plume aux passereaux, And plumage to the sparrow’s wing ; 

Et la laine aux petits agneaux, Wool to the lamb, and earth renew 

Et l’ombre et la rosée aux plaines. | With cooling shade and sparkling dew. 
Donne au malade la santé, Give sickness health, and hunger bread— 
Au mendicant le pain qu'il pleure, A shelter to the orphan’s head— 

A Porphelin une demeure, The light of liberty to all 

Au prisonnier la liberté. Who pine away in dungeon’s thrall. 
Donne une famille nombreuse And to my father, Lord, increase 

Au pére qui craint le Seigneur; Children of piety and peace ; 


Donne a moi sagesse et bonheur,} Wisdom and grace to me impart, 
Pour que ma mére soit heureuse! § That I may glad my mother’s heart. 


Mets dans mon Ame la justice, Truth to my lips, and on my soul 

Sur mes lévres la vérité, Be sanctity’s unspotted stole, 

Qu’avec crainte et docilite That, in docility and fear, 

Ta parole en mon cceur mirisse ! I may advance from year to year. 

Et que ma voix s’éléve a toi And may to thee each pious breathing 
Comme cette douce fumée Of mine ascend, like incense wreathing 
Quc balance l’urne embaumée From urns that sweetly smell and shine, 


Dans la main d’enfants comme moi!” Borne by some infant hand like mine. 


The lines “ To the Nightingale” require not the aid of cri- 
ticism to point out their exquisite finish, and the fertility of 
imagination which they indicate in the writer :— 


“AU ROSSIGNOL. 


“ Quand ta voix céleste prélude 
Au silence des belles nuits, 
Barde ailé de ma solitude, 
Tu ne sais pas que je te suis. 


Tu ne sais pas que mon oreille, 
Suspendue a ta douce voix, 

De I'harmonieuse merveille 
S'enivre longtemps sous les bois ! 


Tu ne sais pas que mon haleine 
Sur mes lévres n’ose passer, 

Que mon pied muet foule a peine 
La feuille qu'il craint de froisser ! 


Et qu’enfin un autre poéte 

Dont la lyre a moins de secrets, 
Dans son ame envie et répéte 

Ton hymne nocturne aux foréts ! 


Mais si I’astre des nuits se penche 
Aux bords des monts pour t’écouter, 

Tu te caches de branche en branche 
Au rayon qui vient y flotter. 


Ah! ta voix touchante ou sublime 
Est trop pure pour ce bas lieu! 
Cette musique qui t'anime 
Est un instinct qui monte a Dieu! 
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Tes gazouillements, ton murmure, 
Sont un mélange harmonieux 
Des plus doux bruits de la nature, 
Des plus vagues soupirs des cieux ! 
Ta voix, qui peut-étre s'ignore, 
Est la voix du bleu firmament, 
De l’arbre, de l'antre sonore, 
Du vallon sous l’ombre dormant ! 


Tu prends les sons que tu recueilles 
Dans les gazouillements des flots, 

Dans les frémissements des feuilles, 
Dans les bruits mourants des échos, 


Dans l'eau qui filtre goutte 4 goutte 
Du rocher nu dans le bassin, 

Et qui résonne sous sa voite 
En ridant l'azur de son sein ; 


Dans les voluptueuses plaintes 
Qui sortent la nuit des rameaux, 
Dans les voix des vagues éteintes 
Sur le sable ou dans les roseaux ! 


Et de ces doux sons ov se méle 
L'instinct céleste qui t'instruit, 
Dieu fit ta voix, 6 Philoméle ! 
Et tu fais ton hymne a la nuit! 


Ah! ces douces scénes nocturnes, 
Ces pieux mystéres du soir, 

Et ces fleurs qui penchent leurs urnes 
Comme I’urne d’un encensoir, 


Ces feuilles od tremblent des larmes, 
Ces fraiches haleines des bois, 

O nature! avaient trop de charmes 
Pour n’avoir pas aussi leur voix ! 


Et cette voix mystérieuse, 
Qu’écoutent les anges et moi, 

Ce soupir de la nuit pieuse, 
Oiseau mélodieux, c’est toi ! 


Oh! méle ta voix a Ja mienne ! 
La méme oreille nous entend ; 
Mais ta priére aérienne 
Monte mieux au ciel qui l’attend ! 
Et nous, dans cette voix sans charmes, 
Qui gémit en sortant du cceur, 
On sent toujours trembler les larmes, 
Ou retentir une douleur !” 
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TRANSLATION. 


When thy song, ’mid the silence and beauty of night, 
Winged bard of my solitude, thrills, 
How little thou knowest the glow of delight 
Thy minstrelsy round thee distils, 
How enchanted my car by thy singing, 
How I touch not a leaf all around, 
How my breath to my bosom is clinging, 
That I mar not the magical sound—- 


How a poet, whose lyre cannot waken, like thine, 
The loftier accents of song, 
Repeats, as thou pourest thy warblings divine, 
To the fields and the forests along. 
But the star of the night, if to listen, 
O’er the mountains she loves to delay, 
From the branch, where her mellow rays glisten, 
Thou silently flittest away. 


Ah! thy strains upon earth are too holy to fall, 
And to heaven sublimely they flow— 
An essence of harmony blended from all 
That is music above or below— 
The valley of shadows and slumbers— 
The blue skies that over it shine— 
The cave, with its echoing numbers, 
And the trees have a voice—it is thine! 


From the murmuring surge—from the rustling of leaves— 
From the sound, in the grotto of stone, 
When the azure below from the cleft rock receives 
Every drop, with a musical moan— 
From the voice which the night-breeze, in sighing, 
Brings out from the forest all o’er— 
From the sound of the billows, in dying, 
’*Mid the reeds, on the murmuring shore— 


From these, from their music of sweetest delight, 
He who made thee, hath made thee a voice, 
And thou pourest it forth to the groves every night, 
And the groves in its magic rejoice. 
Ah! the scenes and the flowers so enchanting, 
Every leaf, every breeze-shaken bough— 
Can a voice to their beauty be wanting ? 
Their voice—it is thou! it is thou ! 
That voice which is heard by the angels and me, 
With mine, sweetest melodist, blend 
For alike Heaven hears us,— but sooner to thee 
The ear of its mercy will bend. 
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For thine are the songs that betoken 
Peace, purity, feelings divine, 

But ours by our wailings are broken ; 
We breathe but to weep and repine ! 


But if we thus followed the guidance of our inclination, we 
might transcribe and translate ‘half the volume. We cannot, 
however, omit the lines Upon a Mother’s Grave. So much 
natural and elevated feeling so sweetly and pathetically ex- 
pressed, and upon a subject so touching, will hardly find a 
parallel in ancient or modern poetry :—not a word wrongly 
chosen or wrongly placed—nothing could be added or taken 
away without injuring the perfect beauty of the piece. Our 
version—indeed any version—can give but a faint picture of 
the original. 

LE TOMBEAU D'UNE MERE. 

“ Un jour, les yeux lassés de veilles et de larmes, 
Comme un lutteur vaincu prét a jeter ses armes, 
Je disais 4 l'aurore: En vain tu vas briller ; 

La nature trahit nos yeux par ses merveilles, 
Et le ciel coloré de ses teintes vermeilles 
Ne sourit que pour nous railler ! 


Rien n’est vrai, rien n'est faux; tout est songe et mensonge ! 
Illusion du ecceur qu’un vain espoir prolonge ! 
Nos seules vérités, hommes, sont nos douleurs ! 
Cet éclair dans nos yeux que nous nommons Ia vie, 
Etincelle dont l’ime est a peine éblouie, 

Qu’elle va sallumer ailleurs ! 


Plus nous ouvrons les yeux, plus la nuit est profonde, 
Dieu n'est qu'un mot révé pour expliquer le monde, 
Un plus obscur abime ou I’esprit s est lance, 
Et tout flotte et tout tombe ainsi que la poussiére 
Que fait en tourbillons dans l'aride carriére 

Lever le pied d'un insensé ! 


Je disais; et mes yeux voyaient avec envie 

Tout ce qui n'a regu qu'une insensible vie 

Et dont nul réve au moins n’agite le sommeil; 

Au sillon, au rocher j'attachais ma paupiére, 

Et ce regard disait: A la brute, a la pierre, 
Au moins, que ne suis-je pareil ? 


Et ce regard errant comme l’eeil du pilote 

Qui demande sa route 4 l’abime qui flotte, 

S‘arréta tout a coup fixé sur un tombeau! 

Tombeau, cher entretien d’une douleur amére, 

Ou le gazon sacré qui recouvre ma mére 
Grandit sous les pleurs du hameau ? 
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La, quand l’ange voilé sous les traits d’une femme 
Dans le Dieu sa lumiére eut exhalé son Ame, 
Comme on souffle une lampe a l'approche du jour, 
A lombre des autels qu'elle aimait 4 toute heure, 
Je lui creusai moi-méme une étroite demeure, 
Une porte a l'autre sejour ! 
* * * 
La dorment soixante ans d'une seule pensée ! 
D’une vie a bien faire uniquement passée, 
D'innocence, d'amour, d’espoir, de pureté, 
Tant d'aspirations vers son Dieu repétés, 
Tant de foi dans la mort, tant de vertus jetées 
En gage a l'immortalité ! 
Tant de nuits sans sommeil pour veiller la souffrance, 
Tant de pain retranché pour nourrir l'indigence, 
Tant de pleurs toujours préts a s’unir a des pleurs, 
Tant de soupirs bralants vers une autre patrie, 
Et tant de patience a porter une vie 
Dont la couronne était ailleurs! 


Et tout cela pourquoi? Pour qu'un creux dans le sable 

Absorbat pour jamais cet étre intarissable ! 

Pour que ces vils sillons en fussent engraissés ! 

Pour que l’herbe des morts dont sa tombe est couverte 

Grandit, la, sous mes pieds, plus épaisse et plus verte ! 
Un peu de cendre était assez ! 


Non, non; pour éclairer trois pas sur la poussiére 

Dieu n’aurait pas créé cette immense lumiére, 

Cette ame au long regard, a l’heroique effort ! 

Sur cette froide pierre en vain le regard tombe, 

O vertu! ton aspect est plus fort que la tombe, 
Et plus évident que la mort ! 


Et mon ceil convaincu de ce grand témoignage, 
Se releva de terre et sortit du nuage, 
Et mon cceur ténébreux recouvra son flambeau ! 
Heureux l'homme a qui Dieu donne une sainte mere, 
En vain la vie est dure, et la mort est amére, 

Qui peut douter sur son tombeau ? 


Translation. 
With weeping and with watching quite out-worn, 
As in the lists a vanquished wrestler lies, 
Once, as I gazed upon the rosy morn, 
And said; Thy beauties but deceive our eyes, 
And nature's robe of splendour but beguiles, 
Heaven's radiant face, with its unnumbered eyes, 
Mocks as it smiles. 
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Nothing is true or false—a dream—a lie— 
Hope-cherished mockeries of the heart are all. 
The only truth is—We are born to die! 
This shining particle, which Life we call, 
Sheds on the soul a faint and flickering ray, 
And flashes, for a moment, from the eye— 
Then fleets away ! 


The more we gaze and scrutinize, the more 
A deeper darkness covers all around, 
Philosophers give names—and call it lore, 
But the soul wanders in a mist profound, 
And, in the dust that hovers round our path, 
Whatever dwells the wide creation o’er 
It’s emblem hath. 


Thus with myself I communed—and my gaze 
With envy fell upon the senseless things ;— 
The rock—the ridge—they soundly sleep always, 
And not a dream disturbs their slumberings. 
The unfeeling stone, and the unreasoning beast ! 
My being sure a nobler end displays 

Than their's at least ? 


Mine eye still wandered: o'er the boundless wave 
The pilot's eye thus scans the distant main. 
Sudden it fell, and fixed upon a grave, 
The dear remembrancer of grief and pain. 
Within that grave there sleeps my mother dear ; 
Its hallowed turf the village children lave 
With many a tear. 


There, when that angel in a woman’s guise, 
Breathed out her soul to God—as, when the day 
Hath fully dawned, the feeble taper dies— 
Beside the altar where she loved to pray, 
I made, myself, her narrow house of rest-— 
The portal to her dwelling in the skies, 
Among the blest. 


* * * * 


There slumber sixty years of one long thought— 
A life of innocence, and hope, and love; 
Days with pure feelings and kind doings fraught, 
And pious breathings to her God above. 
Oh! who such faith in dying e’er may see, 
Such virtues treasured up—with these she bought 
Her immortality. . 
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How many a night of watching o’er distress, 
And morsels spared to feed the indigent ! 
How many a tear for weeping wretchedness, 
And holy aspirations, heavenward sent ! 
What soul beneath the ills of life to bow ! 
There is a crown such patient life to bless— 
She wears it now ! 


Else wherefore all her pious deeds ?—Is she 
To slumber in the lowly tomb for aye ? 
The earth is richer where her ashes be, 
The grass is greener, thicker, o’er her clay ; 
A little dust would make as greenly grow 
As doth the wreck of this mortality — 
Can it be so? 


Ah! no; this vast, this light-encircled soul, 
Thinker, perfecter, of such mighty deeds, 
God marked not for its being, as the goal, 
The term of that on which the grave-worm feeds. 
Vainly we gaze upon the tomb beneath, 
Virtue, thine eyes beyond its portals roll, 
Stronger than death ! 


Mine eyes, my heart, their wonted light resume, 
From darkness freed, and turn again to heaven. 
Oh! happy is the lot of him to whom 
A holy mother God hath kindly given. 
In vain we suffer, and in vain we die, — 
Undoubting faith proclaims upon the tomb 
An immortality. 








Art. VIII.—1. 4A Sermon preached at the Opening of St. 
Mary's Catholic Church, in Derby, Oct. 9, 1839. By 
Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. [Text, Matt. xiii. 31, 82, The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, Sc. 

2. The present State and Character of Popery in Europe, 
with Suggestions as to the Means best calculated to di- 
minish its Influence. Translated from the first number 
of “ L’Europe Protestante.” London: 1838. 


OTH the writers whose works are before us agree in one 
fact—the great increase of the Catholic religion in 
numbers, resources, and influences. Both direct our atten- 
tion to the same points—the greater activity of our clergy, 
the warmer co-operation of our laity, the erection of new 
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places of worship and education, our increasing boldness in 
teaching, professing, and practising, and the clearer mani- 
festation of the spirit of our religion in England, as over the 
entire world. This, at least, gives us a satisfactory basis to 
build upon. That the Catholic might mistake his good 
wishes for their accomplishment, or confound his earnest 
longings with the symptoms of their fulfilment, daily experi- 
ence of similar illusions might lead us to admit as possible. 
But if it is the interest of the Catholic—an interest, we 
mean, of his heart, not of his temporal calculation—to be- 
lieve that his Church is flourishing, and his religion extending, 
it must as naturally be the disposition of his adversaries to 
see things under a less favourable aspect, and diminish the 
magnitude of results which any human energy seems scarcely 
sufficient to account for. Moreover, the very change of tone 
observable in these is to us strong warrant of the Catholic 
view. It has been the obvious policy of the Protestant party 
in this country to treat us as insignificant and unworthy of 
serious notice. Our political claims were long withstood, as 
much from a sense of present contempt, as from a lurking 
apprehension of our future strength. It was not thought 
worth while legislating for half a dozen peers and a dozen 
commoners, who might thereby obtain places in the senate. 
We were deemed weak enough to be despised—nobody 
dreamed of our having means soon to make ourselves a power 
in the state too great to be left out of calculation, a mo- 
mentum in the political balance sufficient to incline and to 
turn it to the side towards which we leaned. The ‘“ No- 
Popery” cry was a cry of the chase, not of war—the bugle- 
note for slipping the leashes and hunting down the poor 
unresisting Papist, not the trumpet-call to generous and 
fair-handed contest. It was an echo of the old vociferation, 
* Christianos ad leones !”—the dying note of persecution by 
the strong. But now we are, all of a sudden, become formid- 
able and terrible, we are denounced as spreading on every 
side, and elbowing Protestantism out of the land. We are 
made the theme of alarming paragraphs, essays, sermons, 
articles in magazines and reviews, treatises, and books. We 
are honoured by the erection of peculiar societies for the 
express purpose of reporting our progress and increase to 
amazed thousands. Maps of our Bs 00 and other insti- 


tutions, are published for us at others’ cost; their increase is 

regularly registered for us, and duly proclaimed. Bands of 

strolling exhibitors go from town to town with all their 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XV. K 
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travelling apparatus of Rhemish Testaments and Dentian 
theology, phantasmagorias of the confessional, and horoscopes 
of Antichrist. Individual practitioners mount their desks in 
meeting-houses, of which the yet damp walls pronounce upon 
them the sentence of novelty,—or their pulpits, in churches 
wherein the very monumental effigies on the wall should seem 
to ery out the charge of. apostasy,—and exhibit their small 
wares retailed from those wholesale itinerant dealers, and 
dismay their hearers with the thrice-told tale and the oft- 
refuted calumny. Nay, more. The last year seemed truly to 
have brought this reign of religious terror to its climax ; 
when the Fifth of November has been thought the properest 
of all Anglican holidays to be rescued from the oblivion of 
the English calendar ; for, while the Apostles’ days, and the 
Blessed’ Virgin’s feasts, and O Sapientia day,* are allowed to 
pass by without sermon or hymn, Guy Fawkes-day has been 
honoured with solemn service, and still more solemn pulpit 
violations of truth and decency. 

That fanaticism has greatly exaggerated the views taken by 
many Protestants of our increase, we are sorry to be obliged 
to admit; we wish we were as numerous and powerful—with- 
out being as terrible—as our adversaries would wish to repre- 
sent us. Still it is a cheering and encouraging thing to us, to 
see ourselves acknowledged a growing and a strengthenin 
body. Let us, however, be understood. It is not of political, 
or electioneering, or municipal influence, that we speak. In 
all these, and other social respects, we have no desire to see 
Catholics powerful or influential, beyond what their numbers, 
their wealth, their rank, or their intelligence, ought constitu- 
tionally to make them. We should deprecate, on moral as 
well as on public grounds, any unhealthy exuberance of such 
power, in our own, as much as in every other body of 
Christians. We wish to see every one and every thing in its 
place, without any undue preponderance. In Ireland, where 
the people are Catholic, whatever belongs to the people ought 
to be such too. Catholic influence is the natural influence— 
Catholic power is the necessary power. But, in religion—in 
its extension, its amplification in every way, on every side, by 
every lawful means—we wish to see ourselves foremost ; nay, 
it is naturally our duty to give ourselves no rest, that we may 
be so. And we are going on fast—God’s name be praised 
for it—towards being it. 





* Something so marked in the Calendar, December 17. We wonder how 
many of those who use the Prayer Book understand what it means. 
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That our religion has begun to occupy a place in public 
attention, and has attained an importance, beyond what the 
numerical increase of its members might account for,—that it 
has lately displayed an energy out of proportion with any 
accession of visible strength,—that it has undertaken and exe- 
cuted works, nobler and grander than those of preceding 
modern periods, beyond the ratio of any real addition to its 
former resources, is we think matter of notoriety rather than 
requiring proof. This importance, and this unexpected in- 
crease of power, are sufficiently attested by the absurd rumours 
propagated by many of our opponents,—sometimes, that foreign 
societies or emissaries from abroad, are actively engaged in 
arousing the spirit of Catholics in this country ; sometimes, 
that large sums have been transmitted to it, from the not over- 
flowing coffers of the Holy See, for the erection of new 
Churches, colleges, or convents ; they who say or believe these 
things, know little indeed of the Catholic spirit; they can 
have no idea of its expansive power; nor how, when wider 
spheres are opened to its action, it can extend till it becomes 
commensurate with them, yet be not therefore attenuated, nor 
approach to exhaustion. A man may stand in one of our 
sublime minsters, and coldly calculate the time, the skill, and 
the manual labour it must have required to erect it; this 
would be a worldly, financial, perhaps commercial, view of the 
noble structure. But the moral aspect will be far more con- 
soling to one that can appreciate it, in the calculation of sacri- 
fices which it required, of sacrifices not in one but in multitudes, 
~—not of one period, but of succeeding generations,—who must 
all have been animated by the same feeling, unanimously 
perseverant, for the attainment of an individual object. And 
this will be observed not only in England, but in Italy, Spain, 
France, or the east, in equal frequency and in equal vigour. 
For religious communities, or poor populations, will now, as 
they did formerly, devote their means and their powers, for 
many years, to the completion of such great works. Now it is 
this innate strength of the Catholic religion, that has helped 
us till now, and that has so mightily and unexpectedly mani- 
fested itself in our age, and will, we doubt not, yet further 
astonish friends and foes, by the still greater wonders it will 
work. 

During the course of last year, what a number and variety 
of ecclesiastical buildings were brought to completion, and on 
what an increased scale of magnitude and magnificence, com- 
pared with others that had gone before! Uttoxeter, Lytham, 
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Hereford, Everingham, Stayly Bridge, and Derby, will attest 
to posterity, that 1839 was a fertile year in producing monu- 
ments of individual, and combined, religious exertion. ‘The 
Church at Everingham, built upon designs prepared in Rome, 
adorned with rich sculptures, marbles, and other decorations, 
worthy of any Catholic city, yet erected at the sole charge of 
one Catholic gentleman,* will be a proud memorial of our 
era; to prove to future generations, how soon our ancestral 
—_— of religious munificence, emancipated itself from the 
ejection of three centuries’ persecution, after the chain of 
political thraldom had once been broken ; and how unimpaired 
it showed itself in the sentiments of our ancient houses, which 
had most groaned under the weight of that prolonged trial. 
The dueds at Derby will still more mark an epoch in the 
modern history of Catholicity. It will fix the point of decided 
transition from chapel to church architecture amongst us; 
and we trust so fix it, as to leave hereafter no difficulty in de- 
termining any building to have been erected before or after 
the epoch. In fact, the good taste inherent in the Catholic 
Church, has been awakened, and will not be easily repressed. 
Within two years we hope that Macclesfield will have eclipsed 
Derby, and Birmingham Macclesfield, in the dimensions, 
style, and richness of their respective churches. Nor will it be 
many years more, before either side of the Thames will be 
adorned with edifices for Catholic worship, in grandeur of pro- 
rtions and design, far surpassing either of them; raising 
igh, above the meat buildings of modern date, their massive 
towers and tapering spires, to put to shame the endless variety 
of pyramids, and temples, watch-towers, and extinguishers, 
which now point out to the skies the ubication of churches well 
worthy of these their signs,—and every way becoming the nu- 
merous, wealthy, and most respectable Catholics of the metro- 
polis. We need not speak of what is doing elsewhere. The 
new church, at Reading, if small, will be complete in beauty : 
the individual liberality of one gentleman,+ has added much 
to the original scale of its decorations. The noble mansion of 
Alton, will soon have received that becoming appendage 
to a-nobleman’s residence, an almonry, designed with all the 
accuracy of ancient details, and executed with all the princely 
magnificence of its zealous founder. Nor have others of our 
noblemen and gentry been behind-hand, in erecting, or en- 
dowing, or greatly forwarding, Catholic erections ¢ 





* W. Maxwell, Esq. of Everingham. + James Wheble, Esq. 
t The following imperfect list of Catholic Churches lately built, or building, or 
greatly assisted by the noblemen or gentlemen whose names are annexed to 
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A similar spirit of improvement has been manifested with 
regard to collegiate or religious establishments. ‘The episcopal 
seminaries have been either newly built upon a scale of grandeur 
unrivalled in any Catholic country with which we are ac- 
quainted, or are receiving, or will soon receive, immense im- 
provements, both in outward adornment and inward arrange- 
ments, equally conducive to comfort, utility and beauty. ‘The 
splendid establishment of Stonyhurst has been, within a few 
years, augmented by the erection of an additional College, 
and a large and handsome church, by the valuable accessions 
made to its library, and by the construction of an excellent 
observatory. ‘The Benedictine house at Downside is soon to 
be completed, in true monastic style, under the able superin- 
tendence of Mr, Pugin; to whom also we owe the beautiful 
and characteristic convent just erected for the Sisters of Mercy 
at Bermondsey. At Manchester, a new Presentation Convent 
and School have been built by private munificence ;—Prince- 
thorp in Warwickshire; Mount-Pavilion in Staffordshire ; 
Carmel-House in Durham; St. Margaret’sin Edinburgh, are 
either newly built or newly purchased convents ;—as Mount 
St. Bernard in Leicestershire is a new establishment of Trap- 
pist monks, Preston has built, and Birmingham is about to 
begin,* a house for religious ladies devoted to the care of the 
sick, or the education of the poor. At Hastings, also, another 
establishment of this sort has been commenced. 

Do we make these enumerations as matter of mere boast ? 
By no means; but only as indications of what the Catholic 
spirit is able to do, within a very short time after it has been 
awakened, and as earnests of what it may, and with God’s 
blessing will, do, in a little more time. For these are certainly 
only beginnings, at which it must not, cannot stop. Indeed, 





them, will serve to establish this point. Worksop, the Duke of Norfolk ; Glossop, 
the same; Alton, Earl of Shrewsbury, Cheadle, the same; Cossey, Lord Stafford ; 
Brentwood, Lord Petre; Everingham, Maxwell ; Whalley, Petre ; Searisbrick- 
Hall, Scarisbrick; Rainhill, Bretherton; Skipton, Tempest; St. John’s Wood, 
(London), Misses Gallini ; Bermondsey,(ib.) Baroness Montesquieu ; Weybridge, 
Taylor; Grace Dieu, Phillips; Whitwick, the same ; Mount St. Bernard, the 
same; Martinscroft, Statham ; Osbaldeston, Heatley ; Poole, Doughty; Dover, 
Robinson ; Brough, Lawson ; Tixal, SirC. Constable; Grantham, Rev. T. Tem- 
pest; Castle Eden, Rev. T. Slater; Newport, Jones. In Scotland, the College 
of Blairs, near Aberdeen, (the gift of John Menzies, Esq. of Pitfodels), is a 
splendid monument of individual Catholic zeal. 

* At the dinner, after laying the first stone of Birmingham Cathedral, in Octo- 
ber last, it was announced that a noble Earl, foremost in every good work, had 
offered £1000 towards this excellent undertaking. £2000 have been added vy 
J. Hardman, Esq. of Birmingham, a gentleman whose modest virtues serve to 
enhance in the estimation of all who know him, the splendid charities by which 
his name will long be cherished among the Catholics of that town. 
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what has been done, in addition to that which becomes at once 
public and visible, is of a magnitude proportional to this. The 
accession to the ornaments of our churches, in plate, sacred 
vestments, and other appurtenances of Divine worship, is a 
just estimate of the veneration in which Catholics will ever 
hold the sacred rites of their heavenly religion. But on one 
subject whereon we have touched, but from which we have 
been turned aside by the current of our illustrations, we must 
say a few words more. We were speaking of the taste 
which Catholic edifices lately erected, or in course of erection, 
almost uniformly display. We are not willing or inclined to 
adopt exclusive systems, or to condemn a preference for one 
style of architecture, where this is guided either by the wish 
to harmonize with buildings already existing, or by peculiar 
facilities for its being put in execution, or even when the result 
of peculiar bias and feeling. All that we should desire is,— 
let whatever is done be as accurate, chaste and perfect in its 
kind, as the means and situation will allow. Generally speak- 
ing, we have no doubt that the old English, or pointed, style 
will be preferred: and justly, both for its own intrinsic beau- 
ties, and for its local associations. In this, too, there is a 
greater probability of the qualities we have enumerated being 
preserved, than in the classical style: with several of our 
own architects we can be perfectly sure of it. But this revival 
of taste is essentially itself a powerful stimulant and energizer 
(if we may use the word) of the true Catholic spirit. If a 
Church has to be erected according to the genuine rules of 
former times, perfect in all its parts, and suited to its peculiar 
circumstances, it will of necessity exhibit many accessories and 
decorations of a nature tending to nourish ideas exclusively 
Catholic. If the windows are to be enriched, as they should 
be, with the glowing representations of saints, these will not be 
chosen from the calendar of some distant Church, nor even, 
‘ at chance, from the voluminous roll of the British martyrology ; 
but they will be (as in the chancel at Derby) the old patrons of 
the town, or such as once had special reverence in its neigh- 
bourhood—the seat of their good works. This cannot but 
tend to revive their memory and restore long oblivious devo- 
tion. Again, we have, perforce, banished sacred representa- 
tions from the interior as well as the exterior of our Churches ; 
the return to ancient art accurately copied, restores them of 
necessity, not merely as additions to niches, or as accessories 
to tabernacle work, but as primary, constituent portions of the 
edifice, of which these were only intended to be the receptacle. 
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The pious images, then, of the Holy Cross and its attendant 
sympathizers, Mary and John, will, as matter of course, be 
brought before the eyes of the people, and the devout feelings 
they must excite will be necessarily produced. In fine, the 
additional importance given to the altar, the greater richness 
of its decorations, the ampler provision of room for its cere- 
monies, the more abundant supply of means for well-regulated 
effect, which the reviving taste for the ancient necessarily sug- 
gests, cannot fail to surround the noble and beautiful ritual of 
our Church with becoming majesty and charms, such as will 
attract the understander of them to them, by greater respect 
and love, and lead him who understands not, to enquire into 
the meaning of rites so mystical and holy. 

Closely connected with the increase in numbers, and in 
splendour of Catholic churches, is the inquiry into the increase 
of their congregations. We have sometimes heard the ques- 
tion mooted, whether the visible spread of Catholicity in st 
land and Scotland consist in more than an accession of numbers 
from Ireland. We have taken pains to examine the point; 
and have no hesitation in replying, that most decidedly our 
numbers are swelled by conversions. We have found, that in 
larger manufacturing towns, where the immense increase is 
ceutonibeatthy owing to Irish immigration, there is, and has 
been, besides,.a steady and considerable advance in the num- 
bers of English Catholics. We have found, in towns where 
the congregation is decidedly and almost exclusively English, 
that a few years have sufficed to make churches, considered 
when built exorbitantly large, too small for the growing. in- 
crease of numbers. We have found, that many active clergy- 
men are never without a large number of converts on hand, 
going through a course of instructions. In fine, we have 
noticed with pleasure, though not without shame, that the 
most active and zealous members of congregations are very 
often converts. ‘These general observations, incontestable we 
believe, will abundantly prove, without entering into Catholic 
statistics, that the number of English Catholics is decidedly on 
the increase; and that, not merely among the lower classes, 
but even among the well-educated ranks of the community. 

And here a point comes to our minds, on which we fain 
would, passingly, touch. Dr. Pusey, in his Letter to the 
Bishop of Ozford, if we remember right, has made an asser- 
tion to the effect, that there are no instances of conversion to 
Catholicity from the Anglican Church, but only from the 
various dissenting sects. It is remarkable, that a similar 
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observation should have been hazarded lately, by a writer in 
one of the public prints, regarding the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church. Were both these remarks correct, they would com- 
pletely neutralize one another as to their consequences. For 
Dr. Pusey’s object is manifestly to prove that the Episcopal 
Established Church, based upon a principle of apostolical 
succession, ruling and teaching by authority, has a power of 
keeping men’s faith and convictions under subjection, and 
satisfies all their wants of conscience; while this influence is 
wanting in other religions not grounded on the same firm 
foundation. Now if the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have 
equal force over its members, it must follow, that so far from 
this being inherent in the episcopacy, or apostolicity or autho- 
rity of the Anglican Church, (which the other pretends not 
to, nor is admitted by the Anglicans to possess,) it must be 
referable to the only qualities they have in common—their 
rampant dominancy through three centuries—their tenacious 
hold of all the elements of earthly prosperity—the prestige of 
fashion round each, in its section of our island, and of splendid 
endowments—the influence of education, which their abundant 
and wealthy institutions enable them almost exclusively to 
control—the nationality of each, and the connexion it has 
with political or domestic associations;—in fine, the want of an 
equally inquiring spirit in their members, who, being in quiet 
possession of all these good things, see no strong reason why 
they should look into arguments for abandoning them. But, 
in fact, we are confident that each assertion is equally ground- 
less. ‘The names of Trelawney, ‘lilt, Best, and Spencer, once 
clergymen holding promotion in the Anglican Church, after- 
wards Catholics, would be sufficient to confute one of them. 
Neither would it be difficult, without trenching upon the 
delicacy due to private iife, to make a long catalogue of per- 
sons, who either by their works or by their social position are 
publicly known, who were educated in the Protestant univer- 
sities, and continued church-men and church-goers till they 
became good Catholics,—never having frequented any dissen- 
ters’ chapels, and having always held dissent in equal dislike 
probably with Dr. Pusey himself. 

While the visible elements of a Church—its religious edi- 
fices and its members—are thus on the increase, it is not sur- 
prising that moral evidences of vigour and growth should 
become more palpable and striking. We do not think any 
institution could have been devised more suited to the times, 
more calculated to meet a multiplicity of various wants, more 
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pregnant with the seeds of mighty action on an unlimited 
scale, than the Catholic Institute. Its purposes, its organiza- 
tion, and, in part, its results, have been already laid so com- 
pletely before the public, that it is unnecessary here to give 
any account of its origin and objects. Suffice it to say, that it 
is an engine for all Catholic purposes of defence or active war- 
fare, for removing the prejudices of the misguided, or for 
repelling the calumnies of the bigoted. It presents a centre 
of action ready formed, to which may be attached any number 
of plans for Catholic purposes that require a similar organiza- 
tion and general co-operation. Great as has been its utility 
till now, we insist far more upon its capabilities; upon the 
acquaintance it is procuring us of the extent of Catholic 
resources and Catholic power; upon the experience it is giving 
us of the best modes of rendering these available for great 
undertakings ; of the gradual training it is giving scattered 
portions of the body to systematic action; and the feeling and 
conviction it is necessarily producing among its humblest 
members, of their power to do good, by their slenderest contri- 
bution to works whose strength depends on aggregation. As 
yet its chief attention has been directed to the publication of 
‘l'racts, vindicative or explanatory of Catholic doctrines and 
practices; and in this part of its labours, it has been successful 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. 

Its first ‘Tract appeared on the feast of the great champion 
of ecclesiastical Catholic rights, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
(Dec. 29) 1838. By the fifth of June of the following year, 
the Institute had distributed 36,185 copies of Tracts, ten in 
number, which it had printed, and for the most part stereo- 
typed. Between that date and the 5th of November, during 
the space consequently of five more months, it sent out 48,571, 
making a total of 84,756 in ten months.* ‘The demand has 
continued steadily to increase, and it will not be long before a 
press at constant work must be one of the appendages to the 
Institute. The Tracts, when sold, are given at a price which 
scarcely covers expenses of paper and press work: so that, 
had the numbers above stated been all sold, (for upwards of 
two-thirds have been gratuitously distributed), the cost to the 
public would have been 207/. 13s. 3d., whereas the value put 
upon them, at the ordinary charges of such publications, would 
have amounted to 1,101/. 11s. 9d. Thus have many valuable 





* Since the above was written, we find that from Nov. Sth, tili Feb. 20th, 1840, 
the number of Tracts distributed was 43,254, making a total till that day of 


— The Institute has also issued between five and six thousand Prayer 
ooks. 
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Tracts been brought within the reach of thousands, who, with- 
out this valuable institution, might never have had the means 
of reading them. It may be asked, are these ‘T'racts, so dis- 
tributed, really read? We answer: we have had opportunities 
of ascertaining that they are, and that, with fruit to the dispell- 
ing of prejudices, and the bringing of many nearer to the 
truth. That they have been willingly received even at the 
public meetings of the Reformation Society, the report of the 
Institute sufficiently shows.* 

Heartily do we augur the Institute a prosperous and ever- 
improving course. We hope it never wil] languish for want of 
that encouragement and support, which Catholic rank and 
Catholic wealth have always been found ready to bestow upon 
every undertaking worthy of their religion. We hope to see 
the Auxiliary Societies multiplied far beyond their present 
number, till in fact they are as numerous as our congregations 
over the entire country.t At the same time, we would recom- 
mend the committee to enlarge the sphere of their action, and 
to raise even higher the character of their publications. For 
instance, a frightful enemy of religion is erecting its hydra 
heads, and vomiting forth its blasphemies against the Christian 
religion. We allude to the Socialist System, the most anti- 
social and demoralizing which modern times have brought 
forth;—the last monster-birth, we hope, of the sectarian 
fecundity of the Reformation. Its seat is principally in the 
manufacturing districts, where it has a reading, semi-educated 
population to work upon. The Tracts circulated among these 

oor people are of the most immoral and irreligious tendency. 
hen works of greater apparent learning, such as Volney’s 
Ruins, and abridgments of Dupuis, have been widely dissem- 
inated. And yet, though the country abounds with institu- 
tions for suppressing vice, diffusing Christian knowledge, 
home-missionary purposes, and what not; and, although these 
are all well-endowed, and levy no small contributions upon the 
public, we cannot learn that they have set on foot any active, 





* The Colonies have participated in the blessings of the Institute, as the 
following returns, down to Nov. 5, will show :— 
Sent to Australia........... Tracts..«. 1200 Prayer books.--. 100 
Bengal :-++++-+-+.. Do..... 1362 
Malta .-.. ove Do...+- 640 
Demerara oe. Do. --+ 500 
Nova Scotia Do...-. 800 
Van Dieman’s Land. Do...+. 2000 
Gibraltar Do.-+-- 1500 


Total-+++ 8002 Total... .930 
+ The number of Auxiliary Societics on 20th of February, was Thirty-eight. 
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systematic measures for counteracting that spreading pesti- 
lence. ‘The Institute, we trust, will turn its attention to this 
object, considering that infidelity is as great an enemy of 
Catholicity as Protestantism, ok that its wager of battle is 
with error under every form that assails the truth. It should 
procure the assistance of able writers, to confute the miserable 
fallacies poured into the people’s ears; and have answers 
written to the works that seem most baneful. And this is 
what we chiefly mean by “ raising the character of the works 
they publish ;” not that any fault can be found with the 
excellent Tracts already put forth; but that it should not con- 
tent itself with republishing what has been already long before 
the public, but should have original, powerful, and engaging 
treatises drawn up, suited to the exigencies of the time, and 
the taste of every class of readers, not excluding the well- 
instructed. Something of this sort will, we doubt not, be 
done. The Institute, however, began in the right manner, 
and will certainly attain its best ends. 

Another earnest of our growing strength we think we have 
in the increased number, and improved character, of our 
periodical literature. A few years ago, the Catholic public 
was either not strong, or not buoyant enough, to keep afloat 
one or two small works of this nature: we have now our 
principles represented by almost every class of them, from the 
quarterly to the monthly and hebdomadal journal; and we 
trust the day is not far distant, when we shall have a daily 
organ of public communication. It would ill become us to 
speak of the character of these various publications; we will 
only say, that we bear a willing testimony to the excellent 
spirit and ability with which our monthly and weekly period- 
icals are conducted. In fine, another proof of vigour in the 
Catholic body is deducible from the prosperous establishment 
of the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, and the 
progress which in a short time it has made amongst us. 

We may now ask ourselves the question, what is: our prin- 
cipal object in thus enumerating the signs of life, activity, and 
power, which in these late years the Catholic community has 
exhibited in England. It is, we boldly reply, to animate us 
to future, far more energetic, and, we trust, far more effectual 
endeavours. We look upon the past as merely the unit from 
which, a few years hence, we shall trace, in increasing pro- 
gression, a series of far more splendid acts of generosity, of 
munificence, and of self-devotion, than have till now appeared, 
—of proofs far more conspicuous of the inexhaustible fund of 
these great virtues, which the principles of our holy religion 
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contain, and its spirit so magnificently displays. But still it 
may be asked, where is our machinery for working ?—where 
are the points of our reliance for the future, likely to produce 
these great effects ? 

1. First, we rely much upon the immense improvements 
that are being gradually, but systematically, introduced into 
our education ; improvements in which, we trust, all our great 
establishments for that great purpose, whether domestic or 
foreign, will vie with one another, in a holy jealousy seeing 
which can outstrip the other, only that it may then hold out 
its hand to help it, not merely to reach, but, if possible, to go 
beyond itself. On this head, we desire to have no partiality : 
we wish well to all. We believe that each will necessarily 
have some peculiar advantage over others, arising from lo- 
cality, or some other fortuitous circumstances,—or from the 
possession of some inmate, whose abilities or application have 
raised him high in his own department of knowledge. But 
beyond this, we have reason to hope that all are animated by 
the same desire of raising the character and standard of their 
instruction to the highest pitch compatible with the nature of 
their institutions. Some have published the outline of their 
course, others the programme of their yearly examinations ; 
and both classes of documents must convince whoever reads 
them, of the improving spirit and great activity which prevail 
in their superiors and professors. The modern languages— 
French, German, and Italian—have become ordinary branehes 
of our elementary education ; history, geology, and the higher 
branches of mathematical science, are systematically taught ; 
the classical branches have been extended and enriched by 
attention to more accurate philology, and to archeological 
illustration ; the scriptural courses have been enlarged, and 
suited to modern times. Other subsidiary studies, such as 
elocution and the principles of art, have been cultivated with 
great success. 

In addition to this, much has been done towards providing 
many other requisites for a solid and useful education. The 
first of these is a good library, without which it is absolutely 
useless to think of making either steady or rapid progress in 
science or literature. Universities and colleges have been for 
ages the seats of learning, not merely because there men have 
resided who devoted themselves to its advancement, but be- 
cause there also have been the means by which alone it can be 
successfully advanced. The warrior is nothing without the 
armoury ; the workman is helpless without his implements ; 
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the chemist is but a theorist without his laboratory. And 
just as useless, as dead to public purposes, will the greatest 
abilities be, without a storehouse of ancient and modern learning. 
A good library is the true sanctuary of knowledge; it inspires 
a species of awe and veneration to the very ignorant, that enter 
it; but it cheers and expands the heart of the scholar that 
understands its worth. It is to him a treasure-house or 
museum of precious gifts, wherein are the effigies, quaintly 
carved by their own hands, of the great wits of former times ; 
where, laid up in choice vessels, are the essences and fragrant 
distillations of the meditations of ages; where, by a happy ne- 
cromancy, we may call up, one by one, the spirits of the wise 
and good, in every generation, and treat with them, and ques- 
tion them as familiar friends. Next to the house of God, there 
is no other place whose walls so effectually shut out the tur- 
moil, the chagrins and the anxieties of secular life, or which so 
soon and so effectually sooth the mind to peace, that has 
entered with them in itself. We believe, therefore, sincerely, 
that after providing a suitable edifice for the cultivation of 
learning, the provision of a well-furnished library is the next 
thing in importance. Now on this point, there has certainly 
been a laudable spirit of improvement in most of our places of 
education. The magnificent collection of the late Marquis 
Marini, of Rome,—complete in its principal departments of 
fathers and other ecclesiastical writers, classics, archeology, and 
science,—has been purchased by the zealous Bishop of the Mid- 
land-district, and presented to his new and beautiful Seminary 
of St. Mary. ‘lhe library of Stonyhurst has been immensely 
increased, both by the munificent legacy of the late Lord Arun- 
dell, and by the acquisition of the best editions of the fathers, 
and other valuable works. In the department of comparative 
philology, or of works upon the character of every language, 
we can assert that this library will vie with any in England, 
and perhaps on the Continent. The liberality of a venerable 
ecclesiastic,* has enriched the seminary of St. Cuthbert, near 
Durham, with a select and valuable collection of books; nor 
is his zeal yet abated: and great efforts are making still further 
to augment the library, by the purchase of useful works. A 
similar desire is, we doubt not, working in our other institu- 
tions for education ;—we have selected those with whose history 
we happen to be best — We understand, indeed, that 
a considerable library, formerly belonging to the Scotch esta- 





* The Rev, T. Wilkinson of Kecdal. 
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blishments in France, has been lately brought over from that 
country, and deposited in the episcopal seminary at Blairs. 
Nor must we omit other features of great improvement. 
Almost every college we have visited, has been embellished 
with works of art of foreign schools, and possesses some that 
would not disgrace choice collections. Most have laid the 
foundation of a museum, scientific or antiquarian, and have 
been provided with ample apparatus for the prosecution of 
physical studies. 

With these, and many other immense advantages beyond what 
that generation could enjoy, which, expelled from their foreign 
seats of learning, had to create our present establishments, and 
to remain for a time as squatters (to use a transatlantic term) 
and settlers in a land hardly hospitable to them, though their 
own,—it will be surprising if the rising generation go not far 
beyond ours in general learning, and in readiness and power 
to vindicate and propagate the truth. That noble race of 
clergy is fast disappearing from the midst of us, who, in worse 
days, abandoned home and country, to study the science of 
religion under learned foreigners—then returned, to minister 
its comforts, to scattered congregations, or to small timid 
flocks, assembling together in some back alley of a populous 
town. ‘They were men of the solid learning of a former age, 
of the school of the Gothers, the Mannings, the Hawardens, 
the Challoners and the Dodds; concealing, under a homely 
garb, hearts worthy of the ancient confessors ; ripening often 
within a rough exterior, the rich mellow fruits of a charity, 
tender and heroic ; men whose virtues were those of the olden 
Church, a zeal indefatigable, a spirit unconquerable, a trust 
in Providence unlimited, a disinterestedness impregnable, a 
character unsullied, a life unstained. Their memory is in 
benediction among the aged ; and their names and sayings are 
handed down to the children in their congregations. ‘They 
lie many of them without a record or a stone,—but their mo- 
numents are all over the land, in the altars they raised, and the 
flocks they founded.* The few that yet remain, have further 
claims upon our gratitude and reverence. They belong, for 
the most part, to the last generation of that glorious line, 
which the French Revolution found in possession of its ancient 





* And there are some, of whom there is no memorial, who are perished as if 
they had never been, but these were men of mercy, whose godly deeds have not 
failed. Their bodies are buried in peace, and their name liveth unto generation 
and generation. Let the people show forth their wisdom, and the Church declare 
their praise.’’—Ecclus. xliv. 9-15. 
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seats, and on which it vented its irreligious fury. They were 
cast into bonds; and, after long sufferings, endured with the 
spirit of the martyrs, never relaxing even in prison from the dis- 
cipline, or departing from the organization of their former life, 
—they were, by the blessing of Providence, banished, so to 
speak, into their own country. But before they quitted their 
ancient homes, they caught up, and then bore with them, no 
small spark, but a burning brand from their domestic hearth ; 
nor rested till they had transferred it to many altars ;—first, 
humble and unsettled, but which soon grew up into others 
more magnificent and stable. No record has been kept,—at 
least on earth—of the privations endured, of the sacrifices made, 
of the perseverance held by these our fathers, in that interme- 
diate state, that time of dwelling in tents and tabernacles, 
between their expulsion from their foreign seminaries, and the 
establishment of our present splendid colleges. Crowded into 
some small farm-house, or country-priest’s residence, generally 
in some secluded situation, where sympathy could hardly reach 
them ; straitened on every side by want, not merely of the com- 
forts of ordinary life, but of those conveniences which almost the 
poorest can command; with hardly any of the accommodations 
which a place of education requires; often reduced to pinching 
want ; always constrained to practise the most self-denying parsi- 
mony ; feeling strangers in their own country; participating not 
in that charitable generosity, which first stretched out, and then 
opened so wide, the hands of their countrymen towards the 
Catholic clergy of France, their fellow-sufferers ; these virtuous, 
self-devoted men, carried on the work of ecclesiastical educa- 
tion, and occupied themselves; iu literary pursuits, with uncon- 
ag endurance. It was in this condition, and under 
these circumstances, that the minds of some of our most illus- 
trious men matured themselves; that characters like Bishops 
Poynter and Gradwell, and writers like Drs. Lingard and 
Fletcher, were formed. The Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, the exquisite Durham Tracts, several transla- 
tions, (as the /nstructions of Youth), and other standard works, 
were, we believe, the productions of this period. But the 
great glory of these poor and small communities is, that they 
became the foundation of those noble and ample ones, which 
we now possess. 

It is obvious how many obstacles had to be overcome, how 
many difficulties removed, in the task of gradually building 
up again, the work of ages, in one moment overthrown ; under 
what disadvantages the next generation laboured, in advancing 
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education, struggling particularly as it ever was with the trials of 
every infant Catholic establishment, want of means, and paucity 
of subjects, owing to the constant calls for clergy on every side. 
But now that many at least of these difficulties have, by patient 
perseverance, been conquered, and that new wants have arisen, 
and the means to supply them have been generously afforded, 
we have a right to expect much more from those that have to 
come upon the public stage, and take our places in the 
Catholic community. It will become the duty of all to whom 
the Church has entrusted the formation of her clergy, to instil 
that spirit of application and diligence, into the minds of all 
they direct, which is absolutely necessary at the present day, 
to meet new forms of error, some more hideous, others more 
cleverly masked than those of past times. It will be for them 
to supply the Catholic body with champions, able to stand in 
the plaee of those veterans, who have now nearly hung up the 
arms they have wielded with so much vigour: and practised in 
the use of those weapons, which may be best suited to the 
coming warfare. We shall require from them men familiar 
with the higher walks of theological science, who have drunk 
the waters of sacred knowledge at their various well~heads :— 


——— “ Juvat integros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire :” 


in whom the study of the Sacred Scripture has produced a 
thorough knowledge of its inspired oracles; in whom classical 
ursuits have been only introductory to an equally compre- 
Scniee acquaintance with ecclesiastical antiquity—its writers, 
its practices, and its monuments. We shall oe men not 
only deeply penetrated with the great truths of religion, but 
able with power and dignity to enforce them; who have cul- 
tivated the art of reasoning and persuading, and can bring 
home their own belief to the conviction onl feelings of their 
hearers. In fine, the age wants doctors and apostles, men 
devoted to the cause they have embraced at the altar; with 
the zeal which our excellent clergy have displayed till now, 
and with those additional energies which the increasing de- 
mands of circumstances will doubtless require at their hands. 
But it would be unreasonable to exact from our seminaries 
all this, if they are to be left to their own resources, and to 
the unsupported exertions of their immediate superiors. It 
would be an ungrateful, as well as most improvident, feeling 
towards those excellent establishments,—to which, under God, 
all the clergy and most of the laity owe all their good,—to con- 
sider all connexion with them ended the moment they have 
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left them; or not to see that the future welfare of religion is 
mainly dependent on their prosperity. The college ae dis- 
trict is a responsibility upon it, wherein all should feel that 
they partake. It should be an object of solicitude and in- 
terest to every clergyman; it should be the study of all of us, 
of whatever estate, to contribute to its means of usefulness, 
whether by personal concurrence, or by enabling it to support 
scholars in proportion to the exigences of the Church. No 
opportunity ought to be lost of improving its temporal posi- 
tion, and promoting its advancement in the great ends it has 
to attain. The seminary should be the point towards which 
all ought naturally to look for information on matters con- 
nected with religion; where should always reside men ready to 
solve difficulties, or unravel perplexities. It is therefore a 
common interest to keep alive the spirit which can alone pro- 
cure and preserve them. It should be the light of the clerical 
body. “If, then, the light that is in it be darkness, the dark- 
ness itself how great shall it be ?” 

2. Whatever is done for the preparation of pastors, is, of 
course, intended for the improvement of the flock ; and that, 
both by bringing their present members as near as possible to 
the standard of primitive perfection, and by adding as much as 
possible to their numbers. This is the twofold aim of that 
peculiar state in which the clergy of a missionary country are 
placed, comprising at once the parochical and the apostolic 
ministry. For it is manifest that, at the foundation of the 
Church, besides those ministerial and hierarchial powers which 
were given to the apostles, transmissible by mere right of 
succession to those that followed them, there was bestowed on 
them an extraordinary, personal, and sublime office of carry- 
ing the new faith to every nation, and founding and establish 
ing churches among them. To the first class of powers refer 
such texts as enjoin the ruling, feeding, and directing the 
people of God, which would generally imply the formation of 
stationary congregations with resident pastors: to the latter, 
those which command the preaching of the gospel to all the 
world, and the bearing of testimony to the truth of Christ, even 
where it is to be attended with trials, obloquy, and persecu- 
tion. Now in countries entirely, or in great measure Catho- 
lic, it is obvious that only the first of these ministries is com- 
mitted to their spiritual rulers; the bishops and parochial 
clergy have no commission beyond the limited territory assigned 
to them, their powers are of the ordinary character, and sub- 
ject to severe restrictions. But in all ages, the Church has 
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considered herself empowered to depute pastors with faculties 
belonging to the second class, that is with commission, and 
with the necessary authority, to carry the gospel where it was 
not known, or to dispel heresy or error wherever it had crept 
in. It was in this capacity that Augustine was sent to Eng- 
land, and Boniface into Germany; it was thus that Lupus 
and Germanus visited our island, and Hilary travelled over 
the provinces of the East to confute the mischievous errors 
which infected them. After the so-called Reformation, the 
government of the Catholic Church in this country, by the 
ordinary system of parochial distribution, became impossible, 
from the violence of the persecution, and the want of clergy, 
and the dispersion of the flock. No remedy, therefore, re- 
mained, save that of having recourse to the extraordinary 
resources left in the Church, and appointing missionaries, 
whose powers should be most ample, and whose field of action 
should be undefined because unlimited. By degrees, as first 
calm, and then peace was restored to our persecuted Church, 
an approach was made to the establishment of a quasi-paro- 
chial system, under the government of vicars, with episcopal 
jurisdiction. This is in truth a state of transition, but while 
some resemblance has thus been attained to the normal sys- 
tem of the Church, our clergy have not lost the glorious title 
and prerogatives belonging to our former condition; and 
though stationary in their ministry, they are yet missionaries 
APOSTOLIC; the exercise of their powers is not restricted to 
merely a certain parish, or circumscribed territory, but is 
valid, and in due subordination, lawful, over their entire dis- 
trict: and these powers are among the most ample which the 
Holy See accords to those whom it sends to distant countries. 
It is evident, that a mission so conferred, and bearing an 
epithet so expressive and sublime, has annexed to it, duties 
of a corresponding character; that is, that while each one is 
bound to look with pastoral solicitude, because with pastoral 
responsibility, to the flock specifically committed to his charge 
under the present system, he has moreover a commission 
given him of a more general—of an apostolic character—to 
the whole of his country, and principally on behalf of those 
who are still ignorant of the truth, and live to die deprived 
of the spiritual treasures confided to the Church. 

That this view of the twofold mission entrusted to the 
clergy of this kingdom is correct, the admirable conduct of 
that body itself abundantly proves. For what has been the 
system of propagation till now adopted among us? The 
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most common, and the most effectual one has been, we believe, 
to throw out shoots from missions already existing, and form 
smaller congregations on the outskirts of the present ones. 
These again, in their turn, give rise to filiations; and so by 
degrees chapels and churches become established where none 
before existed. ‘This system is based upon the principle we 
have laid down, worked upon by the noble spirit which has 
ever animated our priests, that of considering their mission 
and commission commensurate with the extent they can reach, 
with their means and their power to do good. And here we 
may be allowed to say, that we, for our parts, are far from 
considering the missionary state of our ecclesiastical body as 
one of inferiority or reproach. As a state afflicting to us, 
from the causes which render it necessary, we must naturally 
consider it; for we would that our country was in no condi- 
tion to need the appliances of the Church’s extraordinary 
resources. But while it is in this unhappy state, we know not 
a more glorious title that a minister of the Church can bear, 
than that which reminds him that to him she has given part in 
the apostolic commission—that to him she looks for the per- 
formance of apostolic work—that in him she expects to find 
apostolic zeal, and apostolic virtue—in fine, that to him, 
among many brethren, she confides what she has so much at 
heart—the conversion and salvation, not of one smai! congre- 
gation, but of millions of his fellow-countrymen, his Israel 
according to the flesh. And hence we firmly and earnestly 
trust, that whatever changes may take place in our form of 
ecclesiastical government, however we may be made to ap- 
proximate still closer to the state of Catholic countries, we 
never shall be stripped of this sacred badge—memorial of 
calamitous but most blessed times—epitome of duties arduous 
but most sublime—until of itself it become a dead letter, and 
remain as a title of the great ones that have received their 
crown, envied by the generation by which it can be no longer 
with propriety worn. 

But, at the same time, while it és borne, who does not feel 
animated to correspond with its obligations? Who can see 
the fields ripe for the harvest, and their riches his who shall 
gather them, and having a sickle in his hand, not hasten to 
labour while he has strength? Who is not jealous of those 
who have got the start of him, and have already bound many 
sheaves to carry in gladness to an everlasting home? But 
courage—there is room for all. Alas! if there is any reason 
to repine, it is because of the vastness of this field, and the in- 
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adequacy of our efforts. Is it, then, impossible to do more 
than we have done till now? 

It would indeed be cruelty to urge on the greater part of 
our clergy to greater exertion than they actually make. We 
know too well the hardship and toil of our missionary labour 
in large towns,—the certainty of its daily fatigue, and the un- 
certainty of its nightly rest; the hourly pressure of urgent 
duties not to be delayed, and the sure recurrence of periods of 
extraordinary exertion, whether weekly or monthly: the pub- 
lic offices of the Church, and the private claims of the confes- 
sional and sick-chamber; the infirmary and the poor house, the 
school and the gaol; the hovel and the cellar; hours spent in 
pestilential atmospheres, nights passed in hanging over squalid 
misery aggravated by disease; obligations towards the new- 
born and the dying, the living and the dead. And all this 
without intermission, almost without remission, or relaxation, 
year after year; surely it requires a heroic devotion to the 
state they have embraced, and to the God whom they serve, in 
those who endure it. God forbid that we should propose to 
add a feather’s weight more unto their present burthens; to 
lighten them we would willingly bear our own share, or co- 
operate in any other manner most effectual. But this is not 
the worst. The weight they already endure, too often crushes 
the bearer beneath it: many a youthful constitution fails and 
sinks gradually, many a vigorous frame wastes into premature 
exhaustion ; many a robust and active labourer takes his share 
not only in the spiritual, but in the bodily afflictions of his 
poor flock, inhales infection from their breath, as his lips open 
to speak over them words of eternal life, and is hurried away, 
by a brief but unrelenting malady, to render an account of a 
ministry in which he has cheerfully laid down his life for his 
sheep. ‘The mortality among our young clergy employed 
upon laborious missions, principally in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, has been of late years truly awful. Any idea of calling 
on those in such a situation for extra work, beyond the scene 
of their own already too laborious operations, would be un- 
feeling indeed. But this is not a sufficiently brotherly view of 
the case. Any plan that could be devised for transferring a 
portion of their toil to those whose easier circumstances fee 
speak of time and leisure) would allow them to add somewhat 
to their present duties, would be surely hailed with kindness 
and joy, by all the clergy. 

Is it to be expected, then, that the rest of the ecclesiastical 
body should devote itself to the missionary task of enlightening 
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others, out of the immediate sphere of their own incumbencies ? 
And if so, how is this to be done? Now, to answer either of 
these questions specifically, especially the latter, is, we fear, 
almost beyond our power, certainly beyond our rights. We 
presume not to prescribe, or even to insinuate duties to those 
who are qualified to know them, and sure to discharge them, 
much better than ourselves. In whatever we have till now 
said, or may yet say, we are far from wishing to imply blame, 
as if enough had not been done. We only contemplate new 
and urgent circumstances, under which, what we have hitherto 
found sufficient, may no longer prove so. If the reasoning 
which we have pursued be correct, if the very nature of our 
peculiar ecclesiastical constitution in England be such as to 
impose on us the obligation to labour generally, for the con- 
version to the truth, of the entire country to which we are sent, 
we see no reason, for our parts, why we should shrink from 
the consequence—even though our individual conscience should 
reproach us with past imperfect compliance,—that we are bound 
to turn our thoughts, bend our serious attention, and, if possi- 
ble, devote our labours, to the exact fulfilment of the duty. 
As to the manner,—the modes of benefiting are so various, and 
must be so completely the result of each one’s character, 
parts, and situation, that it would be impossible to determine 
it. One will have leisure and convenience to write works of 
a more profound character upon religion ; another will be 
able to produce lighter publications of an interesting and 
instructive character. One may have a love for science, 
and opportunities for cultivating it, and may contribute towards 
the improvement of our education, or answer the objections of 
infidelity ; another may be useful in the management of busi- 
ness, in public concerns. The spirit, who divideth His gifts 
as Helisteth, will bless them tenfold, if employed for the spirit- 
ual benefit of His children. How many are there of our 
clergy, who having not only the means, but the inclination 
for study, have cultivated it assiduously for their own improve- 
ment and pleasure; but have not thrown, as they might 
have done, their acquirements into the common stock, into 
that treasury of the sanctuary, where a mite has its value ! 
Would not their hours of fruitless application, have been a far 
greater comfort to them, if they had not been merely a solace 
of their solitude, but likewise a source of instruction and edifi- 
cation to others, or if they had produced works which we so 
much want for our college courses, sound and untainted with 
the poison of error or immorality. Or how usefully might 
many, who from diffidence, or consciousness of unfitness, could 
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not undertake such tasks, employ their hours, in trans- 
lating some of the multitudes of valuable works, on every 
department of religious knowledge, which the Continent 
possesses, and adds to daily. In short, the time is coming, 
and now is, when we want the combined efforts of many, to 
obtain great but necessary results. 

3. But certainly the way in which those who have leisure and 
ability for it, could best concur in the twofold work of charity,— 
that of relieving their more oppressed brethren, and that of dif- 
fusing the knowledge of truth,—would be by devoting them- 
selves to preparation for the pulpit,—the most powerful means 
of conversion, It is certain that in all Catholic countries the 
custom prevails, of relieving the local clergy, at certain stated 
seasons of greater occupation, of the laborious duty of the pulpit, 
and at the same time giving the people the benefit of hearing 
the word of God preached, if not in better, in more carefully 
prepared discourses, than the regular pastor can provide. ‘The 
best of our feelings as of our senses feed upon variety ; neither 
the eye nor the mind will resist weariness, if always met by 
the same forms of things. ‘They may be beautiful as you 
please,—bright, cheering and sympathetic,—but after a time 
you will want relief, even from less perfect objects. No one, not 
the most eloquent man on earth, will continue to address, 
for years, the same assembly, without either gradually wearing 
out, at least, the most striking of his thoughts, or begetting 
that familiarity with his mode, which, if it breed not contempt, 
at least diminishes awe. It is a wonderful relief to both 
preacher and audience, to have, from time to time, some one 
stepping in between them, whose turn of thought will neces- 
sarily have the charm of variety; whose leisure has enabled 
him to elaborate his discourses with accuracy and vigour ; 
whose mature meditation has prepared them ina well-supported 
complete series ; and who, independent of a thousand local in- 
fluences and personal delicacies resulting from position, can 
urge home-points on which the resident instructor may but 
lightly touch, and cut up by the root abuses, which, from pru- 
dence, he can only gently attempt to lop and prune. The 
great and stirring truths of religion, coming thus powerfully 
enforced by the voice of one, the lines of whose character are 
not so familiar to the hearers, at seasons when the whole ser- 
vice and feeling of the Church invite and help to serious reflec- 
tion, could not fail of producing corresponding effect. But 
such a gift is not granted to all, nor to many. It is therefore 
so much the more valuable, and should be therefore the more 
turned toaccount. If “ the word of the Lord is precious ” in 
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our days, as it was in those of Samuel, those should be put to 
good use to whom it hath been given in power. In other 
words, their abilities should be made available to as many 
persons and as many places as possible, during such intervals 
as they could spare from the lighter duties of their own situa- 
tions, or could find others who could supply their places. 
Common fame has told us of the crowds brought together in 
Paris by the courses of Lacordaire and Ravignan, as by the 
sermons of Comballot and Mc Carthy. But these and other 
eminent preachers never confined their labours to the capital, 
but visited various towns in the course of the year, so as to 
give thousands the benefit of their eloquence. It is the same 
in Italy, and was in Spain and Portugal. Often a parish- 
priest, who, during the year, has the care of a small country 
parish, is invited, for the Lent to large and populous cities, 
there to utter before multitudes the meditations of his quiet 
hours. Could not something of this sort be done amongst us ? 
Shall we venture further, and ask ought it not to be done? 
Ought not all false shame to be.put aside, and ought not any 
one who believes himself able, by God’s blessing, to go through 
such a fatiguing mission with some prospect of success, to step 
forward and tender his services to his bishop, to be soemployed ? 
Ought not any one, whose studies have led him to particular 
attention to the controversies of the day,—and who, having 
exhausted the results of his researches upon his own limited 
charge, has found their effects beneficial—to be willing, and 
even anxious, to carry them where they may be profitable to 
many more, and where he may have fruit, as St. Paul desired 
to have, in more distant Churches?* And if he found that 
blessing attended his disinterested labours, wherever he had a 
point of support, in a Catholic congregation already existing, 
and where he had the friendly shelter of a Catholic roof over 
his head, would he not be tempted to try a bolderand more 
apostolic step; and with something of that spirit—though 
ennobled and hallowed by his cause—which animated the first 
mariner that ventured to leave the shore along which he and 
his predecessors had till then crept, and boldly committed his 
frail bark to the broad sea, trusting in God, and fixing his 
eyes upon some bright star to guide him, confidently but pru- 
dently strike into regions comparatively unexplored by the 
Catholic faith, and seek, where none have been sought before, 
sheep for the fold of Christ his Master ? 
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We own that such a step would be the most decisive yet 
taken in the discharge of the ecclesiastical ministry, since the 
days when persecution against us ceased. We feel that it 
would require extreme tact and delicacy ; considerable moral 
courage ; great readiness and practice in speaking; a varied 
fund of knowledge. It would require much of that apostolic 
faculty of being all to all, that all might be gained; a just 
mixture, in the character, of firmness and affability, of calm- 
ness and ardour; a sacred enthusiasm without a tinge of 
fanaticism ; a zeal pure from all rancour, a boldness without 
bitterness—in a word, the spirit of a St. Francis de Sales when 
preaching in the Chablais. But no spirit is so sublime as not 
to be within the compass of the Catholic’s reach, when ani- 
mated by the sublimest of motives—Charity. 

4, That considerable training, much preparation of ma- 
terials, and a certain organized system, would be necessary for 
putting such an idea into execution, all will admit. Order 
and regularity would be essential for carrying out a system, in 
all its parts, such as we have detailed. Pioneers are required 
to break down obstacles and smooth the way, before the main 
body of an army can pass; and therefore, however valuable 
the assistance of clergy charged with parochial duties would 
be, it could only be as an occasional aid, not as reducible 
enough to system, nor capable of organization sufficient to -_ 
with the first difficulties, requiring perseverent and well- 
conducted efforts to remove them. For this purpose, and to 
give the tone and character to the undertaking, we must look 
to some body of ecclesiastics who shall devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the task of commencing, and afterwards support- 
ing it. ‘That this is no new idea in our minds, our readers 
will be convinced by turning back to our twelfth number,* 
where this plan is suggested. But since we wrote what is 
there, much has occurred to confirm, and give consistency to 
our views. And first, we have the opinion of our opponents, 
the Anglicans, who seem anxious to undertake something of 
this nature, as the great means of promoting religion where it 
is dormant. The following extract from the British Critic 
will illustrate our meaning :— 


“‘ Since we are upon the subject, it may be satisfactory to add the 
testimony of two of our principal devotional writers, of very dif- 
ferent schools of divinity, and in estimation among very distinct 
sections of the Church, who appear to hold the doctrine which 





* May 1839, p. 429, On Froude’s Remains. 
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Ferrar practised. It was, in the judgment of Leighton, ‘ the great 
and fatal error of the Reformation, that more of those (religious) 
houses, and of that course of life, free from the entanglement of 
vows, and other mixtures, was not preserved. So that the Protestant 
Churches had neither places of education, nor retreat for men of 
mortified tempers.* Thus, Leighton thought the great and fatal 
error of the Reformation to be the doing away those very institutions 
which we are now told are so very corrupt in all their forms. 
Jeremy Taylor, in the most popular of his works, distinctly recog- 
nizes it, and used terms to designate that state, and lays down rules 
of a kind which move the scorn and indignation of our modern 
writers against the Fathers. The following will be enough : ‘ Natural 
virginity, of itself, is not a state more acceptable to God; but that 
which is chosen and voluntary, in order to the conveniences of 
religion, and separated from worldly incumbrances, is, therefore, 
better than the married life,—not that it is more holy, but that it is 
a freedom from cares, an opportunity to spend more time in spiritual 
employments; it is not alloyed with business and attendance upon 
lower affairs: and if it be a chosen condition to these ends, it con- 
taineth in it a victory over lusts, and greater desires of religion and 
self-denial, and, therefore, is more excellent than the married life, 
in that degree in which it hath greater religion and greater morti- 
fication, a less satisfaction of natural desires, and a greater fulness of 
the spiritual: and just so is to expect that little coronet or special 
reward, which God hath prepared (extraordinary, and besides the 
great crown of all faithful souls), for those ‘ who have not defiled 
themselves with women, but follow the Virgin Lamb for ever.’ 

“‘ Such is the judgment of the seventeenth century; but strange 
things are circulated in the nineteenth. We hear, for instance, a 
wish has been expressed, that bishops should not prefer any one in 
their respective dioceses who should ever speak ministerially in 
favour of celibacy. The next step, we suppose, would be that a 
matrimonial engagement should be a necessary title for orders; or 
an extract from the marriage register might be one of the ordinary 
papers sent in, together with the si quis, or college testimonial. 
Expectations, we hear, have been entertained of the effect of the 
first open avowal of opinion on the subject of celibacy on the part 
of those who are said to be favourable to it. It is hoped that when 
ever broached by them, it will be protested against, and put down 
by the ‘good sense’ of the people of England with indignation and 
abhorrence. It may be so. Meanwhile, we would observe that that 
same English ‘ good sense’ is not infallible, particularly on Church 
matters. At least we suspect that the ‘good sense’ of the majority 
of intelligent men, who had never thought on the subject, would at 
first sight decide that 2000/. is ample provision for a bishop, or that 
it would be an improvement to admit Dissenters to power and station 





* Burnet’s Lives, Ed. Bishop Jebb, p. 288. 
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in our universities. On the other hand, sorry as we are to disturb 
the peace of mind of many comfortable family-men, we are not 
over sure that the ‘ common sense’ of the nation would be altogether 
opposed to the course under consideration. We are not so sure that 
the notion of persons abstaining from marriage in order to give 
themselves more to God, and not to be entangled with the affairs of 
this life, or from fear of becoming indolent amid domestic comforts, 
or covetous from anxieties about a family; or in order to devote 
themselves to works of charity and self-denial; nay, as a kind of 
severity towards themselves for trifling and thoughtlessness in times 
past, would offend people’s common-sense, at least if they were 
people who knew what the Bible said on the subject, and especially 
when they were informed, that persons did not bind this in them- 
selves by a vow, but only purposed in themselves so to abide, if God 
give them grace to do so. 

“It is well that this subject should be brought before the public 
mind. We do not know whither the necessities of our times are 
tending. There is a strong and awakened sense of the appalling 
spiritual destitution of our great towns. The public mind is more 
and more drawn to it. Facts and figures are coming out ; and men 
are beginning to realize this oppressing subject with definite statis- 
tical notions of its enormous magnitude, and the difficulty, and yet 
absolute necessity, for a remedy. Men of all ranks and professions 
are making sacrifices of money : other personal sacrifices will follow. 
The more the subject is brought out, the more will it be forced 
upon the public mind, that our existing parochial system (humanly 
speaking) is utterly powerless for making head against the tide of 
irreligion that sets in. But lately, there was a meeting for providing 
schools and churches for a single district in one corner of London, 
at which this fearful fact is stated, that there are 700,000 souls, and 
Church accommodation for but 5000. The Bishop of London, as 
everywhere, was forward with his munificent contribution. But 
what a time it must be before money can be raised, and Churches 
built, and clergymen settled to begin labour among these Christian 
souls. Specially then, we envy the lot of him who may have the 
boldness to make trial of associating a number of young men as a 
collegiate body, for the cheaper supply of an efficient ministry to 
operate on these dense and dark masses of sin and ignorance ; to live 
with him, not tied by vows, but purposing in their heart, by God's 
grace, not to entangle themselves in the affairs of this life, that they 
may the more devote themselves to this great work. One word 
from that active prelate, and we doubt not some one would be 
found, under his sanction and encouragement, to make the attempt ; 
some one, perhaps, with chance advantages of local connexions, 
which would prevent the experiment being scorned as not respect- 
able, but might, from such chance influence, as it were, command a 
fair trial. It would be a noble addition to his lordship’s munificent 
charity, to have brought into practice a plan, by which, under God's 
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providence, so much might be done, and which, if judiciously 
managed, under his advice and patronage, would soon be adopted 
elsewhere, so that his name might go down to posterity, as the 
Christianizer of the great towns of our land.”— British Critic, Oct. 
1839, pp. 455-6-7. 

It seems, then, that members of the Anglican Church are 
impressed with the idea that the only possible means of reviv- 
ing religion in large towns, is by the mission of a celibate 
clergy, living in community. Now, one of the great elements 
of the scheine, we already possess,—that disentanglement from 
secular and domestic cares which celibacy secures; and as to 
the dread of vows which the writer expresses, we think we 
can assure him, that as long as his imaginary community is 
composed of persons who look forward to a future more com- 
fortable settling with wife and children, there will be too much 
looking out for this, to ensure very disinterested or active zeal. 
It is only where celibacy is the final determination, where the 
mind has already forbidden itself to calculate the possibility of 
a change of state, that it will annihilate self, spiritualize the 
feelings, and place a complete barrier between the individual 
and the world. Besides, such celibacy as is required for the 
object, must not consist in the renunciation of comfort for pre- 
sent purposes, but in a deep sense of its perfection and 
beauty before God and his angels, and an embracing of it as 
the sublimer state; and such feeling, to be sincere, must not 
even conteinplate a possible decline from that higher to a lower 
sphere. It is incompatible with the love of the perfect, to 
imagine it may have to become a step to the less perfect. Now 
what is a vow, but the grasping at once that which is best, and 
sealing before heaven a deed of its acquisition, and a deter- 
mination of possession, covenanting never to decline to the 
right hand or to the left, from the course pointed out by God’s 
law as the most perfect, and humbly but confidently entrust- 
ing to His gracious and powerful aid the full execution of 
what has been undertaken? ‘The old law had its Nazarites 
who allowed not the razor to go over their bodies, and who 
tasted not any drink that could intoxicate; and some were 
such even from their mothers’ wombs.* ‘They were counted 
among the fairest ornaments of God’s inheritance;+ and shall 
not the new law be able to boast as great, in men who re- 
nounce comfort and pleasure, and bind themselves to the 





* Jud. xiii. 5. 
+ “ Her Nazarites were whiter than snow, purer than milk, more ruddy than 
old ivory, fairer than the sapphire.”’— Lament. iv. 7. 
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renunciation, with equal confidence, of what they have en- 
gaged? 

But we are wandering from our true purpose. We have 
not to deal with the probabilities of success for the Anglican 
scheme, but merely to allege the opinions of its proposers ; as 
an indication of how the want of missionary establishments to 
work upon large populations, is felt by persons who have not 
the experience we must have, both of the practicability and of 
the success of such a system. For, in addition to our possess- 
ing already the celibate clergy, considered so important to the 
plan, we have a clergy trained from early years to the discipline 
of collegiate organization, accustomed, even after being grown 
up, to live under strict obedience, who would not consider the 
life here proposed as any extraordinary sacrifice, but, perhaps, 
as a return to what memory cherishes as the happiest portion 
of their existence. We, therefore, feel sure that a missionary 
body, at first limited in number, could be easily collected, to 
lay the foundation of more numerous establishments, ready to 
carry their services either to great towns, or to rural districts, 
either to Catholic congregations, or to parts yet uncatholicized, 
laboriously engaged on various points, multiplying our re- 
sources, by making available in many places their well pre- 
pared stores of study and reflection, either for moral or con- 
troversial instruction. 

In addition, however, to the testimony of our adversaries, 
since we wrote our last remarks upon the subject, we have had 
reason to know that many have taken it into consideration, 
whose abilities and experience qualify them, at once to judge, 
better than ourselves, of its practicability and expediency. 
The concurrent opinions of all whom we have heard has com- 
pletely confirmed our individual judgment, and brought us to 
the conclusion, that the time is already come for at least mak- 
ing some attempt. It would ill become us to pursue this sub- 
ject further: its prosecution belongs to influence of another 
character than ours, the desire and authority of ecclesiastical 
rulers. 

5. The grounds we have till now enumerated, for hoping 
that religion is likely to make greater progress in future than 
it has made in time past, refer principally to the state of the 
ecclesiastical body, which every day promises to be more and 
more efficient. Is there not something to be done with the 
people beyond what has been already tried? We answer, 
much. For instance, we think that the establishment of asso- 
ciations, or, to give them their Catholic designation, confrater- 
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nities, for all religious purposes, combining at once individual 
improvement and mutual support, spiritual and temporal, is 
an important means of promoting and benefiting religion. On 
this account, we have hailed with sincere pleasure the revival 
of our ancient English Gild, in the north of England, and 
have seen with interest the public manner in which its mem- 
bers have paid homage to their religious convictions. The 
immediate benefit of such associations is twofold :—first in 
diffusing brotherly feelings through members of one congre- 
gation, leaguing them together for mutual edification, coun- 
tenance, and aid; secondly, in bringing into a closer bond of 
religious communion different congregations. For a member 
of this Gild will not only possess, when at home, all the ad- 
vantages which benefit-societies, sick, or burial-clubs can 
confer, with the additional one of spiritual assistance and reli- 
gious control, but upon removing to any other place, where 
the institution exists, he will find himself at once among 
brethren, who will hail him with cordiality, and receive him 
with affection. ‘The more this confraternity can be diffused, 
the greater will be its advantages; and the more its unity is 
preserved, the more effectually it will answer its ends. We 
do not despair of seeing the time, when every town, village, 
and rural congregation will have its branch; and with it the 
means of propagating, through the country, many institutions, 
whether for piety or charity, which as yet are little known in 
our island. ‘The members too, we sincerely trust, of such a 
brotherhood, will take more than ordinary pains to ground 
themselves in the principles of religion, and to become familiar 
with their proofs, that they may become not wrangling con- 
troversialists, but zealous, prudent, and mild defenders of 
their faith, and inculcators of its doctrines and practices. They 
should feel a pleasure in assuming such parts of the pastoral 
office as can be committed to their charge, such as instructing 
the children and the poor, serving the sick, and preparing 
converts for admission into the Church. 

6. There is another prospect, now so much in men’s mouths 
that there can be no delicacy in alluding to it; for it is one to 
which we look for much, in the way of advancing religion in 
England. This is the further division contenginand of the 
present episcopal Vicariates. We look upou it as a plan mul- 
tiplying the centres of hierarchical energy, the fountains of 
authority and apostolic virtue. The experience of the United 
States has shown how favourably the subdivision of existing 
bishoprics acts, in diffusing over a wider circle the imme- 
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diate influence of ecclesiastical chiefs, whose presence neces- 
sarily gives life and activity to the clerical body, and animates 
the whole mass of the Catholic population. Other and many 
advantages we foresee from any such new arrangement; 
but they belong not to our present matter. 

To sum up, in a few words, the result of this perhaps too 
desultory paper; we think we discern indications of a brighter 
day rising upon our country, after a long night of error and 
persecuted truth, Thanks be to the natural honesty and up- 
rightness of the British heart, we have in it a splendid field to 
cultivate,—a noble, generous mine to explore. The pains 
taken, for so many years, to poison it with cruel] antipathies 
and prejudices against our faith, are now acting in our favour. 
The re-action after undeceit will be strong in proportion 
to them. Our countrymen have now learnt that we have 
** senses, dimensions, and organs” like themselves, as capable 
of sympathizing as others in every public interest, and in 
every private claim. ‘They have seen how the professors of a 
creed denounced as hostile to every good feeling, moral and 
political, form as estimable a portion, as any other, of the 
community; and whenever they take the pains to enquire into 
that creed, they are not a little surprised to find it full of 
harmonies and beauties of which they had before no concep- 
tion; strongly built upon a Scriptural foundation, with the 
solid mass of an unbroken tradition, able to meet all the wants 
of the human heart and soul; powerful to curb the passions, 
and support the feebleness of humanity; giving comfort to the 
afflicted, resignation to the poor, and meekness to the op- 
pressed. Many have been thus brought to a knowledge of 
the truth ; and many more will follow them. It is upon this 
admirable ground that we would try to erect our edifice. We 
would throw ourselves with confidence on the candour and 
generosity of our countrymen; we would boldly call on them 
to hear before they condemn; we would “ preach the word, 
be instant in season and out of season ;” but always with that 
mild persuasiveness which makes its way to the understand- 
ing through the heart. Catholic truth needs no support from 
the angry passions, no ornament of harsh words. Let us leave 
these to such as are conscious of a staggering cause, or a hu- 
man sanction only, for their Church. With us, all connected 
with religion should be deemed holy ; the treating of it, as well 
as its materials; the frame of mind with which it is spoke of, as 
much as its principles. Charity toGod who gave it us, as well 
as to our fellow-men for whom it has been given, should pre- 
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vent our contaminating the delivery of God’s truth, by any 
contact with uncharitableness, or our ever delivering it save 
with meek and chastened lips. What is in futurity He alone 
knoweth; but the present is in our hands, and from it we 
may not only presage, but prepare, the future. Blessed be 
the hands that shall begin the work of rebuilding the desert 
places of Israel, and blessed be those that shall continue it 
until it be perfected ! 








Art. 1X.—The History of the Rise and Fall of Chartism in 
Monmouthshire. Merlin Office, Newport; Bird, Cardiff. 


NE good turn deserves another, is a maxim all the world 
over. It is founded in justice, rather than generosity ; 

and if it has pleased the Conservative press of England, from 
time to time, to sound alarms respecting secret confederacies 
against good order and the peace of society in Ireland, it 
seems to us that recent occurrences in England require at our 
hands something like reciprocity. Ours, up to a certain point, 
must be a different, and is comparatively an easy, task. No 
pains have been spared to detect the existence of such com- 
binations in Ireland. Every encouragement and temptation 
short of pecuniary reward have been held out for evidence. 
Some ex, and some in-Dogberries have solemnly testified, not 
to facts, but surmises, before a committee of peers; trifling 
circumstances have been exaggerated; outrages of a purely 
local or personal character have been magnified into proofs of 
universal confederacy ; and in the summer of last year, a con- 
viction was undoubtedly expected, and hoped for in many 
uarters, with anxiety. There would have ended the dif- 
feulty. The short and ancient remedy for Ireland is coercion 
in one or other of its varieties. ‘The prospect of another re- 
course to such coercion afforded infinite satisfaction: it pro- 
mised the twofold gratification of punishing the Irish people 
for their past assistance to the cause of liberty, and of sub- 
jecting and disabling them for much time to come. But this 
expectation was premature—the bubble burst in disappoint- 
ment; and even a committee, headed by Lord Roden, of 
which the duties were conducted almost exclusively by Tory 
peers, ventured not to pronounce a verdict of condemnation. 
The disappointment was a painful source of bitter resentment 
against the system which had led to this result, and, of course, 
against its founders and supporters. It would have been 
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undignified that so solemn an investigation should be utterly 
without fruit or effect; and Lord Normanby was pronounced 
guilty of the unprecedented and enormous offence of — 
tempered the administration of Irish justice with too muc 
mercy. ‘This must have been a severe infliction; though we 
imagine that the noble lord’s remorse for having departed from 
precedent, was not as sharp as that of Lord Strafford, for 
having too closely adhered to it. The Irish are a clear-sighted 
and grateful people; and we are not without hope that Lord 
Normanby will find an ample and imperishable indemnity in 
the increased contentment, and in the warm and lasting affec- 
tions, of millions of his fellow-creatures. But when, in the 
exercise of our duty as periodical writers, we glance towards 
England, how different the spectacle from that which is af- 
forded to us in our own improving country! In England, 
unhappily, the question is not whether, by pursuing equivocal 
traces up to their cause, by means of a Tory committee, headed 
by an experienced and determined leader, like Lord Roden, 
and hallooed on by an eager and vindictive press, we can 
finally detect some secret conspiracy ;—for there we are met at 
the outset by undisguised, plain, palpable rebellion ; the ma- 
tured fruit, doubtless, of concealed confederacy, and that, of 
course, not of short duration. ‘Thus, whilst the willing mind 
of the English public was gloating over the assurances of the 
Standard and the Times, that a most wicked system, called 
Ribbonism, would soon be turned-up in Ireland, the mine of 
English convulsion was fast advancing under their own feet. 
The explosion followed quickly on the parliamentary abortion 
of last session. It did produce most melancholy consequences ; 
but that it did not occasion much more extensive mischief, is 
to be referred not to legislative inquiry and precaution, but to 
accidents so singular in their concurrence, as to have led many 
persons piously to attribute them to a direct interposition of 
Providence. 

We are entitled now to say that Ireland stands acquitted of 
the charge against her; but, had it been true,—had the lower 
classes here, indeed, conspired against their betters,—would 
there not have been some palliation? In the general distress, 
forcibly described by Mr. Grattan, as the hunger, raggedness, 
and destitution of the great mass of our people? In the want 
of the meanest food, in a land teeming with abundance? In 
oppression, such as no other country under civilized dominion 
has ever been made to suffer? In the fact, of numerous 
families being frequently and simultaneously ejected from their 
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wretched habitations by one edict of a cruel landlord; those 
habitations burning before their eyes, whilst the aged and en- 
feebled parent, the sick wife, and the helpless and innocent 
offspring, are consigned either to the unmitigated rigour of 
the elements, or to some friendly ditch for shelter? Under 
such circumstances, would it have been a matter of especial 
wonder, if the people had been roused to vengeance? To 
what, then, is their submission to be attributed ?—not, cer- 
tainly, to want of courage or daring,—they are proverbial 
brave and fearless; but it is to that religious principle, which 
teaches them that resignation is their duty, and that the re- 
venge of a true Christian is to pray that God may be more 
merciful to their oppressor than he has been to them. This 
is the true cause of their tranquillity; and the agents who 
inculcate it are that indefatigable and exemplary clergy who 
have been stigmatized, nevertheless, with singular ingratitude, 
as a band of surpliced ruffians ! 

In England, on the other hand, what excuse can be found 
for the actual rebellion from which she has just escaped? 
Certainly not the want of physical comfort. The mining po- 
pulation of Monmouthshire are, to a man, in easy, or what we 
should call affluent, circumstances ; having good houses, food 
in abundance, constant employment, and ample wages. The 
moral contrast we have depicted binds us the closer to our 
poorer countrymen. They have chosen the better part; and 
though their physical wants far exceed those of the lower 
classes in England, we exult in the reflection, that in a moral 
point of view, the comparison is so much in their favour. 

But we return to the object of this article. We could wish 
to trace the late lamentable occurrences to their true source ; 
and we desire to suggest such means for preventing a recur- 
rence, as limited leisure and attention have presented to our 
minds. ‘This we desire to accomplish; but there is one — 
we shall certainly avoid :—that is, to reciprocate upon Englan 
any portion of the fierce and bitter spirit in which the affairs 
of Ireland are there too frequently investigated. 

The first effort of an experienced and able surgeon, when 
he is consulted by a patient, is directed to ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of the disorder which he is called upon to cure. 
It may be a local development of something ey wrong 
in the general constitution; or it may be a mere local injury. 
We have heard more than one medical friend assert, that to 
make this distinction well, is frequently a much more difficult 
task than it is, when made, to effect the thorough cure. 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XV. T 
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There is a close analogy between the individual system, 
and the body politic; and we are inclined to think that the 
disorders of Monmouthshire are rather local than constitu- 
tional, in their causes, and might be at least arrested, if not 
essentially healed, without much difficulty, were the state 
physician, the legislature, to give to these causes due conside- 
ration. We shall enable our readers to judge for themselves, 
by giving them the best outline we have been able to procure, 
of the local circumstances. 

We are informed, by persons on whom we implicitly rely, 
that the mining district of Monmouthshire comprehends five 
or six adjacent and nearly parallel vallies, separated from each 
other by mountains of considerable elevation. Each valley 
takes its name from some mountain stream, beginning at the 
head and running along the centre of the valley, to its termi- 
nation. There, or shortly after, the mountain stream finds 
egress into one of two or three small rivers, which again dis- 
charge themselves into the river Usk, near to the general sea- 
port town of Newport. 

The vallies commence at a distance from Newport, somewhat 
varying from twenty to twenty-six miles. Their streams re- 
ceive, in their course downward, various lateral contributions 
from minor brooks or rills, and the water-power near the head 
of the main or at the confluence of the lateral stream, generally 
affords what is locally called a “situation” for an iron-work. 
Almost every one of these is now occupied. Each iron work 
gives employment toa large population, and creation to a town 
more or less considerable in proportion to the extent of the 
work. In some, the number of inhabitants exceeds 6,000; in 
others, it varies down to 1,000, but at none, we believe, is it 
less than 1,000. Thus to select the Nanty Glo Valley, for an 
example ;—at the head of it are the united works of Nanty Glo 
and Beaufort, belonging to Messrs. Joseph and C. Bailey, 
and the ng meg is at least 6,000 persons. One mile lower 
down, Coal Brook Vale, with about 1000 persons. One mile 
lower, Blaina and Cwm Kellin, containing at presont about 
4000 persons, and rapidly increasing. Other iron-works are 
erecting still lower, and these again may be expected to collect 
about them a new population. The circumstances we have 
detailed, in regard to Nanty Glo Valley, correspond with 
those of the other vallies in which iron works are situate. 
The iron trade of Monmouthshire, is, comparatively speaking, 
of modern origin. Most of the works are new, and as they 
are situated in a wild and unproductive district, it is obvious, 
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that the mining population must be, and in fact it is, of an 
adventitious and heterogeneous character. It is collected casu- 
ally and in proportion to the fluctuating demand for labour. 
We believe that when a labourer is hired, no enquiry is made 
into his previous moral character. He is to be paid by the 
piece, or the job, and physical ability to perform his work is 
all that is needed. Accordingly, persons from all the mining 
districts of the island are to be found in these works. A con- 
siderable proportion are from Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
the more northern counties and Scotland. We believe that 
about one-sixth of the whole are Irish, and some are foreigners. 
We have been thus particular as to the local origin of the 
people, in order to correct an error, that has pretty generally 
prevailed, viz. that they are essentially or generally Welch, 
and that the late outrages may be attributed to some peculi- 
arity in the Welch character. In a population thus collected, 
it is probable that there must be an infusion of desperate or 
doubtful characters; as the works afford convenient refuge 
against pursuit and detection, the mining operations blacken 
and disguise the countenance, and the levels and underground 
recesses furnish means of concealment and escape. 

The persons employed earn wages much beyond the necessary 
demands of their families. ‘They are not tempted, therefore, 
to theft or dishonesty, but they almost universally spend the 
surplus of their earnings in a beer shop. Could it be a sub- 
ject of much surprise, then, supposing the ordinary means of 
preserving peace and enforcing good order existed in these 
remote places, only in their ordinary proportion, that they 
should hold out temptation of the most inviting character to 
the political incendiary and public disturber? But there are, 
in fact, no such proportionate means. First, there is none 
of the moral influence afforded by the residence of a country 
gentleman, where, in an agricultural district, his poorer neigh- 
bours, as their forefathers have done for ages, look up to him 
for example and protection. No country gentleman is to be 
found in this mountainous and ungenial region. At each iron- 
work, it is true, there is generally resident one proprietor or 
director ; for the most part they are — of great re- 
spectability, but the terms and spirit of the contract preclude 
the existence of sympathy between the master and his man. 
These circumstances undoubtedly add much to the moral dis- 
advantages of a district so situated; and yet we learn, that in 
the whole of the Nanty Glo Valley, there is not one resident 
magistrate; and the only conservators of the peace — are 

T 
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some three or four parish constables. Such is the condition of 
the district which the now celebrated John Frost chose for the 
scene of his recent agitation. 

It will not be considered impertinent if we digress for a lit- 
tle, to communicate to our readers some of the particulars 
which we have collected concerning a personage who has lately 
occupied so much of the general attention. 

His first public appearance, we believe, was in 1819, when 
he was selected as a person of great influence at Newport, to 
second the nomination of a gentleman who offered himself as 
a candidate to represent the united boroughs of Monmouth, 
Newport, and Usk, in opposition to the present Duke of 
Beaufort, then Marquis of Worcester. Up to that time it is 
said that he had conducted himself steadily and respectably in 
his calling of a draper and tailor; and we mention his being 
selected on the public occasion we have referred to, as proof 
that he was even then supposed to stand high in public opinion. 
In 1821, he was betrayed intoa series of vindictive and malig- 
nant libels against a gentleman of high respectability, under 
the influence of some supposed, but we believe altogether 
imaginary, injury. For one of these libels, he was sentenced 
criminally to six months’ imprisonment; for another, civilly, 
to 1000/. damages: he suffered the imprisonment, and we 
believe he paid the damages, When he was enlarged he re- 
turned to Seepent, pursued his trade, and renewed his hold 
upon the good opinion of his townsmen. In 1831, he was 
again selected by the Hon. Baronet who now represents 
Marylebone, to second his nomination at a contested election 
for the united Boroughs. 

His public exertions in the cause of reform procured for him 
the general gratitude of the reform party. The gentleman 
whom he had before libelled, became reconciled to him. He 
was applauded, his health was toasted at all public meetings, 
every mark of confidence which his fellow citizens could bestow, 
was stamped upon him. He reached, indeed, that dangerous 
and giddy eminence—the pinnacle of popularity. 

When the Municipal Corporation Act came into operation, 
the gentleman whom he had libelled many years before, 
was selected by the Town Council as a Borough Magistrate, 
and his name was presented to the Home Secretary accord- 
ingly. Frost, who was always ambitious, desired the office for 
himself. He accordingly wrote to the Home Office, suggest- 
ing that the gentleman elected was in fact ineligible, being 
a practising solicitor. The Home Secretary adopted the sug- 
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gestion, and refused to make the appointment. We presume 
that this was in accordance with some rule which excludes 
solicitors ; but if there be any such, we conceive it to be an 
antiquated absurdity which cannot be too soon annulled. 
There is no class of men in British society, whose character 
is of more importance to the community than solicitors; and 
surely to degrade them in practice, is not the way to elevate 
them in character. But there should be consistency through- 
out. If a solicitor may not be a borough justice, a fortiori 
he ought not to be mayor; yet, by a most fortunate incon- 
sistency he may be mayor. The gallant mayor of Newport, 
on the late occasion, was and is a practising solicitor. More- 
over, if the rule be not inflexible, a fitter opportunity, we 
understand, could not have occurred for relaxing it. The 
gentleman rejected, is represented to possess first-rate talents, 
great legal knowledge, an ample fortune, and in short every 
requisite for an able and independant magistrate. A reform 
minister might have remembered, for he must have once 
known it, that no county, in proportion to its means and extent, 
did more for the cause of reform than the county of Monmouth ; 
and we hear that no one in that county made greater sacrifices 
to that cause than the gentleman in question. However, he was 
rejected ; and on a new election, Frost was chosen by fourteen 
out of eighteen town councillors who voted on that occasion ; 
the majority being composed of tories and whigs indiscrimi- 
nately, The choice was confirmed, and he became a town 
justice. 

We have been particular in this statement, because in and 
out of Parliament the appointment has been made the subject 
of vehement but unfounded accusation. Would it have been 
just, let us ask, to reject a person standing high in the good 
opinion and esteem of his fellow-citizens, both whigs and 
tories, as testified by the election, because, many years before, 
he had published some private libels, under the influence of 
supposed injury, which he had expiated by long imprisonment 
and heavy damages, and which the libelled party himself had 
generously pardoned? Many instances are before us of per- 
sons convicted of breaches of the law, in past and present times, 
who have been afterwards appointed to high office, But to 


select one nearly parallel in many of its features to the present ; 
—is it not notorious that an honourable baronet, once a patriot 
of very extreme opinions, and now a tory, who was convicted 
of several libels, is in the commission of the peace for half-a- 
dozen counties; and who has been heard to complain? Nay, 
how would the bilious gentlemen of the press exclaim,—they 
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who daily libel our country and every class in it but one, and 
many of whom are known to be aspiring lawyers, aiming to 
arrive hereafter at judicial distinction,—if on a future day some 
libel in the Times, or the Herald, or the Post, should be held 
up as an insuperable barrier to their promotion? But perhaps 
the best vindication of Frost's appointment as a borough 
justice, is that in the year after that appointment, he was 
chosen mayor unanimously,—that the correctness of his ma- 
gisterial conduct was never questioned,—and that this was hand- 
somely affirmed by Sir Thomas Phillips, when cross-examined 
on the late trial. In the year 1837, another contested elec- 
tion took place: on that occasion, Frost having had some 
personal difference with the popular candidate, followed a 
well-known precedent in modern times,—sacrificed his princi- 
ples to his resentment, and gave his support to the tory candi- 
date. He had vainly imagined that he should carry over with 
him the great body of those who had hitherto been his friends 
and supporters; but in this he was disappointed: he stood 
alone in his apostasy, and from having been the idol of the 
friends of liberty at Newport, he became an object of their 
execration. He slunk out of the town on the day of election, 
a disgraced and degraded individual. This was the beginning 
of his downfall. He had sacrificed his principles and lost his 
popularity. Bitter mortification and disappointinent entered 
into his very soul. He became desperate and reckless, and 
ready to grasp at revenge in | form. Chartism presented 
itself, and he eagerly embraced it as the means at once of 
gratifying his ambition, and of engrafting upon it bad ulterior 
purposes. He soon distinguished himself amongst his new 
associates, by his seditious.violence, and was most justly dis- 
missed from the magistracy. His correspondence with Lord 
John Russell on that occasion, has appeared before the public. 

His dismissal as a magistrate gave him fresh claims on his 
cooperatives, and he soon became chairman of the Chartist 
Convention. Letters poured in upon him from various quar- 
ters, in which he was applauded for his manliness, styled 
the saviour of his country, and hailed as the future Lord 
Protector of a projected republic. A recess of the convention 
concurred with that of Parliament, and he retired into the 
country about the same time as the constitutional representa- 
tives of the people, but for a widely different purpose. He 
lost no time in endeavouring to carry his plans into execution ; 
and he selected the population we have described, as the most 
fitting material for his purpose. They had been alfeady 
worked up to the full extent of chartism; but chartism now 
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fell much below his mark, and a new topic was started. The 
unequal distribution of property was invidiously denounced as 
social injustice. The working classes were asked by what 
rule of equity they were doomed to labour to enrich their 
masters, for the paltry consideration of inadequate wages. 
They were reminded that these were evils capable of remedy, 
and that the remedy was in their own hands by means of 
numbers and physical force. To give these preponderance 
and effect, nothing was required but well organized combina- 
tion. Delegates from distant districts and inflammatory pub- 
lications lent their aid, and it is not much to be wondered at 
that the combined efforts were successful. ‘The largest estates 
in the country were parcelled out to the golden dreams of the 
multitude, who were taught to believe that one good rising was’ 
all that was required to effect the division. A dash of justice 
was mixed up with the plan, in order to make it more palatable. 
Some gentlemen of large estate, but of popular and inoffensive 
habits, were to have a moderate provision charged upon their 
estate during life, or good behaviour. Nevertheless, the great 
bulk was to be distributed, and every chartist was led to be- 
lieve that his share of the general plunder would enable him 
to support his wife and family thenceforward in comfort, with- 
out labour. One of them being asked sometime since, by a 
gentleman who suspected mischief, to explain their object, 
answered candidly, “I'll tell you what it is, sir; some has got 
too much property, some has got too little, and we means to 
put it all right.” 

This was the object which Mr. Frost and his confederates 
held out to his deluded followers amidst the mountains of 
Wales; and we doubt not that similar objects were presented 
to the multitude in other manufacturing districts also. The 
leaders no doubt had personal motives apart from a project 
which they knew could never be realised. These we confess 
it might puzzle us to divine, if we were to attempt it, but we 
do not think the mere personal objects of some half dozen 
worthless vagabonds worth the trouble of any serious enquiry. 
The plot proceeded ; secrecy was urged as essential to its suc- 
cess; and so completely was it observed, that, — arms 
were constantly manufactured, and meetings regularly held, 


the plot was wholly unknown to all but the conspirators, until, 
from a circumstance we shall mention, it was suspected,—but 
only on the very eve of its development. ‘This is the more 
remarkable, as the iron-masters and their agents and foremen 
live in the midst of the people, and in hourly contact with 
them. ‘They all knew that strangers had been amongst them, 
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preaching discontent in the name of the charter; that their 
efforts had not been unsuccessful, and that the people were 
generally discontented with their political condition. But the 
first circumstance which created positive alarm, as indicative 
of a wide spread combination for some bad purpose, was a 
general desertion of the hill markets on Saturday the 2d of 
November. ‘This neglect on the part of the workmen to make 
the usual provision for their families for the ensuing week, 
led the proprietor of Tredegar iron-works to apprehend that 
some mischief was intended ; and early on the following morn- 
ing he communicated his apprehensions to the mayor of New- 
port. But the mayor was already on the alert. Reports had 
reached him that Newport was to be attacked on the following 
day; and he was then engaged in those useful and discreet 
precautions, to which not less than to his coolness and gallan- 
try in the actual hour of danger, Newport became afterwards 
indebted under Providence for its preservation. Nothing can 
more strongly illustrate the extreme secrecy with which the 
proceedings of the rebels were conducted, than an anecdote 
which has just reached us. One gentleman, an ironmaster, 
having the direction of extensive works, and being likewise an 
active and intelligent magistrate, remained in ignorance of any 
movement, or of any combination for the purpose, until two 
o'clock on the Monday morning. He was then roused from 
his bed to be informed that his furnaces had been just stopped 
by armed men, who were marching in array towards New- 
port, and that to this array his own works had furnished a 
contingent. ‘The details of the movement itself are already 
before the public ; Newport was preserved, and the insurgents 
were defeated by a small band of the 45th, containing about 
thirty men, partly consisting of Irish Catholics, headed by a 
gallant Irishman, and directed by the intrepid mayor. ‘The 
capture of the leaders, their trial, and conviction, are fresh in 
the general recollection, and require no repetition. Much 
blundering marked the legal investigation, and partially de- 
feated public justice, yet we hope there is enough of moral in 
the winding up of the tragedy to act as a warning, that illegal 
combinations against the peace and security of the country are 
a very hazardous experiment. 

The conduct of the mayor eminently entitles him to all the 
marks of distinction he has received from his sovereign and his 
country; but it would be unjust to others that their claims to 
public gratitude should pass altogether without notice. The 
other borough magistrates zealously and courageously co- 
operated: they were exposed to imminent danger. The 
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county magistrates poured in immediately to render their 
assistance, and sat daily to conduct the public examinations. 
In fine, we believe that every one nobly performed his duty. 
There is, however, one gentleman whose elevated condition 
calls for particular mention,—we mean the lord-lieutenant of 
the county. Possessed of an ample fortune, derived to him 
from his ancestors, and inheriting from them, moreover, those 
true principles of constitutional liberty which have raised this 
country to her preeminence, and by which only she will be 
able to maintain it, this honourable gentleman had been con- 
tent to reside on his estates, dispensing hospitality and kind- 
ness around him, and enjoying in its truest sense the position 
which even Napoleon envied, that of an English country 
gentleman ; he lived respected and esteemed by all who knew 
him. On the demise of the late Duke of Beaufort he was 
urged by his friends to accept his present high and important, 
and, as it has proved, arduous and difficult office. Of habits 
formed in comparative retirement, and unused to popular 
struggle or commotion, he found himself nevertheless placed, 
by the seditious demonstrations of last spring, in a position 
which called for the utmost vigour and energy. He exerted 
both in a manner which convinced the demagogues that they 
would not be allowed publicly to disturb the country with im- 
punity ; and, by way of retribution, it is well known that he 
was marked out by the conspirators on the late occasion as 
their first victim. 

He escaped only by accident. On the morning of the 3rd 
of November, this gentleman received confidential information, 
that in the course of that night, his mansion house was to be 
assaulted by a band of armed insurgents. This was followed 
by a letter from the mayor of Newport, who corroborated this 
intelligence, and informed him likewise of the attack intended 
upon that place, and solicited his attendance there, in his 
character of lord lieutenant, that they might together make 
the necessary arrangements for resistance. The lord lieu- 
tenant readily obeyed the summons. The mayor generously 
pressed on him, for the protection of his mansion, a portion of 
the small military force stationed at Newport ; but this he de- 
clined, not choosing to put his individual interests or security 
in competition with those of Newport, against which, it was 
understood, that the main effort of the insurgents was to be 
directed. He was finally prevailed upon, however, by the 
joint solicitation of the mayor and the commandant of the 
Newport force, to accept of a corporal’s guard of four men. 

His movements on that day were watched, and he was to 
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have been intercepted on his return ; but, by one of that chapter 
of accidents, which we do not call mere chance, he returned 
sooner than was anticipated, and thus was his valuable life 
saved to the community. 

In pursuance of their intention, a body of the insurgents did 
march upon his mansion ; but finding, on their approach, that 
it was in a state of defence, being guarded by soldiers, (whose 
numbers were exaggerated), and garrisoned by his friends, 
they retreated. We trust that the interest of this episode, 
will be admitted as its excuse; and we now proceed to glance 
at the causes of this insurrection, and at the means by which 
a recurrence may be prevented. 

We do not join in the geneval outcry in part adopted by the 
author of the little history which we have selected for our con- 
sideration, and from which we derive a great part of our infor- 
mation; we mean the outcry against chartism. We believe that 
the advocates of chartism have as much right to maintain and 
uphold their opinion, as any other class of politicians. Every one 
of its five ingredents, has received support from persons of un- 
questionable loyalty and integrity. The ballot is supported by 
many, even in the Cabinet. Thepaymentof wages to the repre- 
sentatives of the people, was the ancient practice of the country. 
Parliaments were undoubtedly annual, in the early periods of 
ourconstitution. The no-property qualification is still a rule in 
one part of our empire; and even as to universal suffrage, 
many honourable and able men, real lovers of their country, 
consider that it would be beneficial to adopt it. This was the 
opinion of the celebrated Duke of Richmond, of Prynne, and, 
with a small modification, of that most learned and able man 
Sir William Jones. Chartism, therefore, is not such pure and 
unmixed evil, in its theory, as of necessity to drive its abettors 
into secret meetings, or confederacies, or prevent them from 
fair, open, and constitutional agitation of the subject. But the 
evil, so far as it is local, and connected with the mining districts, 
arises in our judgment more from the circumstances of the 
population, than from any other cause. The remedies which 
have been prescribed are various, but two have principally 
attracted attention. One is, the building and endowment of 
churches, the other, the establishment of schools for general 
education. With regard to the former, we are disposed 
thoroughly to concur in the belief, that religion affords the 
only true means for improving the dispositions and habits of 
large masses of people, such as these which are collected in the 
mining and manufacturing districts. Of the advantage of the 
religious feelings of our own Irish countrymen, in repressing 
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disorder, and in the patient endurance of real grievances, we 
have daily experience; but true religious feelings do not 
necessarily come with the erection of churches ; and, as a proof 
of this, the people of the Tredegar iron-works, where a large 
church was built and endowed several years since, were not 
more backward in the recent outrages than their neighbours. 
Moreover, there is really no want of places of religious worship, 
nor of the practice of religious observances, in any part of the 
district in question. ‘The inhabitants are, for the most part, 
dissenters it is true, but they go regularly to their meeting 
houses, and the churchmen of the establishment have surely 
not yet abandoned that fundamental principle of Protestantism, 
the right of private judgment. Ifchurches were built, would 
dissenters go into them? 

With regard to education, it must be remembered, that what- 
ever mode may be adopted, it must still be a plant of slow 
growth; whereas the evils to be corrected require a speedy 
remedy. We entertain no doubt that a judicious system of 
public education, on liberal principles, would gradually con- 
duce to lasting benefit; but in the meantime, and before the 
benefit could be matured, and even afterwards, something 
more is, and would be, wanting. We consider it to be quite 
clear, that some improvement is at once called for in the local 
administration of justice. Magistrates should be appointed—a 
police force be established—beer-shops be putdown—and secret 
meetings of a dangerous character subjected to severe punish- 
ment. We believe that so long as these can be prevented, 
there will be no danger to the general peace of the community ; 
and we are not friends to legislation beyond the strict bounds of 
necessity. Still, after what has happened, a power to search for 
arms—properly restrained, so as not to be abused—might, for 
a limited period to come, be useful and justifiable. The peace 
and security of the neighbourhood being thus enforced by the 
arm of the legislature, we see no reason why other measures 
of a Jess coercive character might not be afterwards adopted. 
We believe it to be a cause of great and natural contentment 
amongst large masses of people, of what country soever, if 
they can feel that they have some share in their own municipal 
government. It is a practice in one of the most despotic 
states of Europe, when the population of a particular locality 
amounts to a given number, to grant them something like a 
municipal charter. We know of no reason why this system 
might not be followed in our own free country. The eligibility 
to authority would be a stimulus to good conduct, and would 
operate as a great check upon secret combinations for bad pur- 
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poses. It would likewise satisfy.to a considerable extent the 
appetite for power and advancement, which is amongst the 
natural consequences of increased knowledge and capability. 
Education would be a most useful ally in the progressive im- 
provement, and other moral means might be beneficially 
resorted to. But, above all, we believe that if the proprietors 
of these enormous establishments would draw more kindly to 
their inferiors, and consider themselves, as they ought to be, 
responsible, to a great extent, for their physical and moral 
wants, a better feeling would grow up, and the frame of society 
would become more united. There is an establishment called 
Bllanayon, in the county of Monmouth, of which the founder 
attended to the happiness and moral improvement of his de- 
pendents, at Jeast as sedulously as he did to the aggrandize- 
ment of his own fortune. He has many years since departed to 
another world, and his iron-works have become the property 
of strangers: but the good seed sown by him has grown up, 
and produced good fruit; and it is a remarkable fact, that in 
this establishment Frost and his associates made little or no 
impression, and that the insurrection derived from it little or 
no contribution. If his example were now followed by others, 
no doubt it would be attended by similar effects. 

We have treated the Newport Insurrection as a local dis- 
order, because we think it had more of a local than constitu- 
tional character. We believe nevertheless that it was not 
wholly unconnected with the general disarrangement in the 
constitutional condition of the country, which cannot escape the 
close observer. But the consideration of this disarrangement 
would open to us a field much too complicated and extended 
for our limits: for the present, therefore, we are compelled to 
avoid it. Before we conclude, however, we revert to our own 
country for an instant; and in a spirit not pharisaical, we bless 
the Almighty for the symptoms of improvement and regene- 
ration which manifest themselves around us, and of which we 
are the more sensible, from the contemplation which has just 
engaged us. Another Moses seems to have arisen in our day, 
who is leading us out of the house of bondage ; and we pray 
sincerely that, prolonged as his life has been, it may yet be 
extended, so that he may enjoy for many years the benefits 
which, under Providence, he has, by his talents and uncon- 
querable perseverance—and by open and constitutional, as 
opposed to secret agitation—secured for his country. 

’e have been just reminded by the printer, that it is time 
to bring this article to a close; we are therefore without the 
opportunity of revision, and we fear that we have forgotten to 
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introduce in its proper place a fact which justice to Ireland 
requires to be stated, viz. that only two or three Irishmen 
were implicated, amongst the thousands engaged in the late 
rebellion ; and that, of the sixty persons indicted for it, only 
one was an [rishman. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Literary Class Book; or, Select Lessons in Prose and Verse, 
selected by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Fourth Series. 

The want of 4 reading book for the advanced classes which in its 
selections might keep pace with what is excellent, without adopting 
what is objectionable in the spirit of the times, has long been felt 
in Catholic seminaries. 

The above-mentioned remarkably cheap publication is a valuable 
acquisition in any school and to any class of students. Many of the 
articles it contains are original, and convey much information, calcu- 
lated to animate and stimulate the attention of the young reader, 
without attempting to make a reading-book a work of profound 
study. Neither has it been forgotten, that the chief end of a read- 
ing-book should be to form correct and graceful readers; and for 
this purpose, the articles are as various in style as in matter.— 
Amongst those in prose we were glad to find extracts from the 
works of the celebrated Pere Gérambe, whose unpretending Péleri- 
nage has passed through so many editions, and is, even to worldly 
readers, so much more delightful than the bombastic and often false 
sentiment of Lamartine’s Voyage. It contains also passages from 
the Abbe Mac Carthy, so well known in France as one of the first 
ecclesiastical orators of his time—though all but unknown in his 
native country, The poetical selections are copious. The work is 
well got up, and cheap, and the introductory article contains a more 
concise and simple arrangement of Walker's Rules for the Manage- 
ment of the Voice, &c. than any we have seen. The volume is con- 
cluded by an ample list of prefixes and affixes, and a reasonable 
quantity of Greek and Latin roots for exercise. , 

Published by Powell, Dublin; in plain cloth, 2s. 2d., and in 
fancy cloth with a gilt stamp, 2s. 6d. 


InNISFOYLE ABBEY.—By Denis Ignatius Moriarty, Esq.—Dol- 
man, 1840. 

This writer is known as the author of several amusing and clever 
novels: into the present work he has introduced the controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants, but he has taken what may be 
called an Irish view of the question, showing how it has been 
handled by Protestants in Ireland, and the way in which, practi- 
cally, it has been brought to bear upon every class of society in 
that country. These more serious topics he has interwoven into a 
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rambling, spirited, and amusing tale, eccentric and even absurd 
sometimes, but very original and entertaining. Some of the inci- 
dents are taken from facts,—from the Rathcormac massacre for 
instance ; and, indeed, could the wildest fiction have dared to repre- 
sent anything so astounding or incredible as these facts?—these 
incidents are related with the energy and pathos, with which such 
records should be handed down to posterity; but in general the 
story is of a lighter character, full of broad Irish humour, and 
placing the sayings and doings of our Orange fellow-countrymen in 
a point of view fully as ludicrous as it is horrible—truly, they 
form a startling array! and would be utterly incredible were they 
not borne out by references, authorities, and quotations that at once 
challenge and defy contradiction. When dropping this light strain, 
the author grapples in earnest with the argument, he displays ex- 
traordinary talent. He has thrown light even upon this hackneyed 
subject, given point to arguments with which all are familiar, and 
on some heads,—as for instance, the degree in which Catholic and 
Protestant persecutions have been prompted by the principles of 
their respective creeds—he has brought forward facts that will be 
new toa great majority of his readers. Some of those Irish griev- 
ances which are here so forcibly recorded, are, thank Heaven ! pass- 
ing away, but the spirit that forged those chains is alive and active ; 
and in this work, the liberal of all classes will see it depicted in all 
its hateful and dangerous ramifications. To those, who, like our- 
selves, have no idea of reading a dull story, however excellent the 
moral it is intended to convey, we can safely recommend this work 
as racy, original, and full of entertainment. 


We have great pleasure in announcing the formation ofa society 
at Rome, for the publication of a complete and uniform edition of 
the Fathers, down to the twelfth century, under the title of Patrum 
omnium opera que supersunt universa, Rome, 1840. Several learned 
men of different religious orders have promised their assistance; and 
the list of guarantees for the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
undertaking, comprises the names of noblemen of various countries ; 
the collection is to be published at Rome, where the greatest facili- 
ties for the collection of MSS. and securing the superintendence of 
men of ability, exist. It is to be issued in quarto volumes of 120 
sheets each, and containing at least 960 pages; a double index ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and in the order of the subjects, will be 
appended to each volume, with a double titlepage—one for the col- 
lection, the other for the particular work to which it belongs;— 
12 volumes will appear in each year, and twice that number if a 
larger number of subseribers can be obtained ; an annual premium 
of 2000 Roman crowns is secured in favour of the first 2700 sub- 
scribers ; each volume will cost about 14 franes; according to the 
wish of the subscribers, the copies will be drawn in Latin only or 
in Greek and Latin. The former series will occupy, it is thought 
about 200 volumes, and the latter about 300. 
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We recommend to our readers an early perusal of Dr. Cox’s 
excellent translation of Déllinger’s admirable History of the Church, 
of which the first volume is just published by Mr. Dolman. This 
work will ere long be reviewed at length. 


Contents of the “ Université Catholique.” 


OctToBER.—Rome, by the Abbé Gerbet ; Physical and Mathematical Scien ces 
(Astronomy, XII Lecture) by M. Desdouits ; Literature (History of Christian 
Poetry, 1X Lecture) by M. Douhaire; Review, Innocent III by Audley ; Abbey 
of Cluny, by M. de Riancey ; Life of St. Hugh of Grenoble, by M. Guyot; La 
Thebaide des Gréves, by M. Duquesnel ; St. Aignan, bishop of Orleans, by Mme. 
de Lernay ; Prisons of Italy. Short literary notices of Books. 

NoveMBER.—Rome, (No. II) Gerbert; Physiology, (Christian Psycology 
No. V.) Steinmetz ; Social Sciences, (Criminal Law, No. VIII.) Du Boys; Phi- 
losophy of Law, (No. IX.) De Moy. Review, State of Catholicity in Armenia, 
Eugene Boré ; Life of St. Louis of France, Daniello; Pere André, S.J; Etude 
sur un Grand Homme du XVIII siécle, Griveau; Ozanam’s Dante. Short 
notices of books, 

DECEMBER.—Origin and influence of the Monastic Orders, (Historical, No. IV.) 
M. Chavin; Physical and Mathematical Sciences (Astronomy, No. XIII), Litera- 
ture and Art, (Architecture of the Churches of Russia, (No. III) C. Roberts. 
Review. Innocent III, Audley; Cranmer, (No. IT) by Maury; Review of German 
Literature, by Axinger. Short literary notices of books. ; 


Mr. Pugin has lately received a flattering communication from the 


Holy See, of which the following is a translation. 


Prefecture of the Holy Apostolic Palaces 
From the apartments of the Vatican. 
January 2, 1840. 
His Holiness Gregory XVI, having been informed of your exer- 
tions to promote the interests of the Catholic religion in the British 
Capital, by assisting indefatigably in the erections of new Churches, 
both by furnishing designs for them which prove your distinguished 
talents, and superintending their erection, has experienced the most 
lively pleasure, and assures you of his great satisfaction: and has 
moreover commanded me, as his major domo, to express to you his 
fullest thanks ; and as a slight testimony of his grateful acknowledg- 
ment, sends you a medal of the five saints canonized in the last 
canonization of the 26th May, 1839, and also a rosary blessed by 
his Holiness, to which are annexed various indulgences for each 
time of its being recited. Having fulfilled the charge imposed on 
me by the sovereign Pontiff, I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
with sentiments of particular esteem, 


Yourmost devoted obedient Servant 
FRANCESCO SAVERIO. 


de’ Principi Massimo. 
To Augustus WELBy Puain, Esa. 
Architect, and Professor of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


ee ee 
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Weare sure that our readers will be gratified by the following : 


Warrant to St. Mary's College, at Oscott, in the County of Warwick, 
to issue certificates to the Candidates for degrees, in the University 
of London. 

VICTORIA, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c. To 
our trusty and well beloved the President, Vice President, and 
Professors, ‘of St. Mary's College, at Oscott, in our County of 
Warwick, Greeting. ‘ 

Whereas, we did by our letters patent, under the great seal of our 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, bearing date at 
Westminster, the fifth and twenty-sixth days of December, in the 
first year of our reign, will, grant, declare, and constitute the persons 
therein named, to be one body Corporate and Politic, by the name 
of the University of London. And whereas, we did therein amongst 
other things, will and ordain, that all persons should be admitted as 
Candidates, for the respective degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or Doctor of Laws, to be conferred by 
the said University, on presenting to the Chancellor, Vice Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows thereof, a certificate of their having completed 
the requisite course of instruction from the College, called University 
College, or from the College, called King’s College, or from such 
other institutions, corporate or unincorporated, as now are, or here- 
after shall be established, for the purposes of education, whether in 
the Metropolis or elsewhere, within our said United Kingdom, as 
We, our Heirs and Successors, under our or their sign manual, 
shall hereafter authorize, to issue such certificates. Now know ye 
that we, reposing great confidence in your learning, ability, and dis- 
cretion, do hereby authorize you, to issue to such persons as may 
be desirous of becoming Candidates, for the respective degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or Doctor of 
Laws, to be conferred by the said University of London, certificates 
to the effect, that such candidates have completed the course of 
instruction, which the Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, and Fellows of 
the said University of London, by regulation in that behalf shall 
have determined. 

Given at our Court at St. James's, the eighteenth day of February 
1840, in the third year of our reign. By her Majesty's command, 

NORMANBY. 





NOTICE.—The Table set forth in Vol. VII. p. 482, exhibiting 
the Religion of the population of Great Britain and Ireland, is 
founded on the Returns of 1821. Our readers will recollect that 
these enumerations, as regards Ireland, have been lately tested with 
the utmost accuracy, and that the proportion of Catholics has been 
found much larger and of Anglicans much smaller than the Table 
represents. —EpDITOoR. 
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